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Or the failure of the two late Arctic expeditions, the public 

disappointment seems to have been fully proportionate to 
the expectations which were entertained of their success. Of 
that which, under the auspices of Captain Buchan, was 
destined to shape its course to the north pole, we have been 
hitherto furnished with no official relation; and, con- 
sequently, we are bound in candour to suspend our opinion, 
although we can readily believe that it came back for the 
most solid and valid of all reasons, namely, that it could not 
goon. The other, commanded by Captain Ross, of which 
the principal object was to explore a passage between the 
northern Atlantic and Pacific oceans, has certainly proved 
unsatisfactory, so far as that no such passage has been 
ascertained. The Captain, indeed, seems even to be 
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fully impressed with the conviction that none such exists in 
the regions where he searched for it; while several of his 
officers ‘contend, that he formed his opinion on very hasty 
and imperfect evidence; and the Lords of the Admiralty may 
be presumed to entertain similar sentiments, since they have 
despatched a fresh equipment, under Lieut. Parry, with a view 
to the farther prosecution of the inquiry. Meanwhile, in 
our expedition, Captain Ross is still intitled to take the lead, 
inasmuch as a gay and handsome quarto should have the 
precedence of a plain and homely octavo. Yet the more 
condensed and unpretending Journal, which rumour ascribes 
to the pen of the assistant surgeon, Mr. Fisher, of the 
Alexander, will occasionally claim our regards, especially 
when its-statements are at variance with those of its more 
splendid associate. 

Captain Ross, in his Introduction, assumes the tone of a 
simple nautical journalist, whose education has taught him to 
act and not to question, to obey and not to discuss opinions ; 
disclaiming, at the same time, all adventitious embellishments 
of style, and professing an anxiety to render his book useful 
rather than amusing. In this humble spirit of plain sailing, 
he proceeds to lay before his readers the details of the equip- 
ment of the expedition intrusted to his care, and a copy of 
his instructions; thus enabling every competent judge to 
pronounce on the conformity of his conduct to the views and 
orders of his employers. We purposely refrain from swelling 
this article with a particular account of the liberal and pro- 
vident manner in which the preparations and outfit of the 
voyage were conducted, because the public have long been 
familiar with their nature and amount, through the channel of 
the daily prints: but the details are very properly recorded 
in the present volume, as an authentic memorial, which may 
be of service on future occasions of contemplated discoveries, 
and which may transmit to posterity the generous and skilful 
arrangements adopted by the Admiralty. We may be per- 
mitted, however, to express our surprize at not finding in the 
roll of appointments the name of any professed naturalist or 
draughtsman: for Captain Sabine and Mr. Bushnan had 
other stated and appropriate duties to perform ; although the 
former, as an amateur, might occasionally indulge in his 
favourite study of ornithology, and the latter might amuse his 
leisure by sketching a mountain-scene, or an iceberg. 

Independently of the grand and leading object, namely, 
the discovery of a passage between the two oceans by the way 
of Davis’s Straits and Baffin’s Bay, Captain Ross’s instructions 
likewise embraced the furtherance of several subsidiary, 
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though still important subjects of inquiry; such as the im- 
provement of the geography and hydrography of the Arctic 
regions, — the variation and inclination of the magnetic 
needle, — the intensity of the magnetic force,—the effect 
produced on the electrometer and on the magnetic needle by 
the Aurora Borealis, — the temperature of the sea at different 
depths, —the modifications of refraction produced by fields 
of ice, — the state of meteorology in high latitudes, — the 
height, direction, and strength of tides and currents, &c. 
Lastly, the Captain was enjoined to omit no proper oppor- 
tunity of collecting and preserving specimens of the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, and to have drawings 
made of the larger animals. 

The introduction to the anonymous narrative likewise sets 
forth the objects of the expedition, and the provisions for 
its accommodation, but in an abridged and general form: 
that of the quarto will best gratify the curiosity of professional 
mariners and men of science, while that of the octavo is 
more adapted to popular perusal. The circumstances attend- 
ing the departure of the ships, however, and their progress to 
Shetland, with the occurrences at Lerwick, are more fully 
and pleasingly related by the Journalist than by his com- 
mander. 

On the 4th of April, 1818, the ships dropped down to the 
mouth of the City-canal, which they entered amid the accla- 
mations of a crowded populace. ‘ During the short time we 
lay here,’ says the Journalist, ‘ we were, as usual, visited by 
several parties of ladies and gentlemen, who all appeared to 
be as much interested in the success of our undertaking as 
we could possibly be ourselves; but, by way of comfort, they 
frequently expressed their concern for our safety in such a 
hazardous enterprise.’ On the 25th, the pilot took leave, off 
Cromer; and, on the 3oth, the ships anchored in Brassa 
Sound. Here they laid in water and—a fiddler; ad- 
justed several of their instruments for the voyage, and ex- 
perienced the unremitting hospitality of William Mouat, of 
Gardie, Esg. While Lieutenant Parry and Captain Sabine 
were occupied with observations on the dip of the needle, and 
on the intensity of the magnetic force, others were employed 
in exploring the three kingdoms of nature: but of their 
trophies we hear nothing, if we except the fragment of the 
back-bone of a whale, which was rather hastily pronounced 
to be part of the skeleton of a mammoth. The anonymous 
writer seems to have employed his time more to the edifi- 
cation of his readers, in noting some particulars of the rude 
and bare scenery of Shetland, and of the manners of the 
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inhabitants. His remarks, which are impartial, and naturally 
suggested by the observation of the moment, though possess- 
ing little novelty, will hardly fail to interest those who are 
strangers to these remote and desolate islands. 

On the 3d of May, the ships again stood out to sea, and, 
on the 8th, in lat. 59° 28° N. long. 17° 22’ W. where a bank 
is laid down in Steel’s chart, they could find no soundings 
in 130 fathoms. On the 17th it was also ascertained that 
the sunken land of Buss has no existence, at least in the 
position indicated by the charts. Captain Kater’s instrument 
for finding the altitude, when the horizon is obscured by 
clouds or haze, was observed to answer very well in calm 
weather ; the trials of Troughton’s spinning horizon were less 
successful: but those that were made with Dr. Wollaston’s 
dip-sector prove, that this ingenious contrivance may be ad- 
vantageously used in correcting errors arising from any un- 
usually refractive power of the atmosphere. ‘ Another 
diurnal observation,’ according to the Journalist, ‘is made 
when the weather admits of it, namely, that of the colour 
of the sky. This is done by the means of a small book 
having fourteen blue-colour [ed] leaves of different shades, 
each regularly numbered: by comparing these with the sky, 
the number of the leaf corresponding with it is noted as its 
colour at that time. Simple as this observation, or rather 
the instrument by which it is made, may appear, it has been 
dignified with as profound a name as any we have on board, 
it being called cyanameter.’ * 

The same writer infers, from several very feasible argu- 
ments, that a westerly current sets out of Davis’s Straits, 
round Cape Farewell, and that, in summer, it is considerably 
freshened by the quantity of ice dissolved in it. He likewise 
notes the occasional appearance of exhausted wheat-ears 
(Motacilla cenanthe, Lin.) about the ship; and of great 
numbers of different species of birds about the icebergs, 
some of which followed the ships to a considerable distance. 
As the bergs and the smaller pieces of ice became more 
frequent, the temperature of the atmosphere was consider- 
ably lowered. In clear weather, the sea was observed to 
have a light brownish colour, and, when foggy or hazy, a 
turbid appearance. 

At two o’clock, P. M. on the 26th, in lat. 58° 36’; 
Captain Ross and his crew came in sight of the first iceberg. 


‘ Imagination presented it in many grotesque figures: at one 
time it looked something like a white lion and horse rampant, 
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which the quick fancy of sailors, in their harmless fondness for 
omens, naturally enough shaped into the lion and unicorn of the, 
King’s arms, and they were delighted accordingly with the good 
luck it seemed to augur. And truly our first introduction to one 
of these huge masses, with which we were afterwards likely to 
grow so familiar, was a sort of epoch in our voyage, that might 
well excuse a sailor’s divination, particularly when the aspect with 
which it was invested tended to inspire confidence, and keep up 
the energies of the men; a feeling so requisite for an enterprise 
like ours, where [in which] even their curiosity might be 
chilled * for want of excitement. 

‘It is hardly possible to imagine any thing more exquisite 
than the variety of tints which these icebergs display; by 
night as well as by day they glitter with a vividness of colour 
beyond the power of art to represent. While the white portions 
have the brilliancy of silver, their colours are as various and 
splendid as those of the rainbow, their ever-changing disposition 
producing effects as singular as they were novel and interesting.’ 


All this colouring, we must confess, is quite beyond the reach 
of our sober optics. 

On the 31st, the coast of Greenland was dimly seen from 
the mast-head; on the first of June, Capt. R. entered 
Davis’s Straits; and, on the 4th of the same month, the 
weather being clear, the land was most distinctly observed at 
the supposed distance of about sixty miles: exhibiting, on a 
nearer approach, the dismal aspect of snowy-peaked moun- 
tains, intermingled with black and bare cliffs, on which, from 
their steepness, neither snow nor ice could rest. On the oth, 
Lieutenant Parry and the officers of the Alexander brought 
their instruments on a grounded iceberg, about three or four 
miles from the shore, or rather from some islands which 
intervened between them and the main land, in lat. 68° 22’ 15” 
N. and long. 53° 42’ W.; this part of the coast being laid 
down in the charts nearly three degrees to the eastward of 
the spot at which it ought to be placed. Here on, took 
some good observations. On the 12th, we again find them 
made fast to a berg, for want of wind: but a light breeze 
springing up in the afternoon, they resumed their tardy pro- 
gress northward through the ice. 


‘ In the evening,’ says the Journalist, ‘ the weather being clear 
and serene, both sky and water presented the most beautiful 
scene I ever beheld. The former, near the horizon, was in- 
terspersed with fleecy clouds, which decreased gradually in colour 
and density, according to their height, until, in the zenith, they dis- 
appeared entirely, and there the sky appeared of the most beautiful 
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cerulean blue. The water, on the other hand, or, rather, the ice 
. on its surface, presented a spectacle so superbly grand that I 
know of no other scene in nature with which to compare it. Let 
any one fancy himself situated in the centre of an immense plain, 
extending farther than the eye can penetrate, filled with masses 
of ice whiter than Parian marble, and presenting a greater variety 
of forms than the most fertile imagination can conceive, and as 
endless in size as in shape, from the stupendous icebergs which 
stood at least a hundred feet above the water, to those small 
fragments that were only discernible above the surface. I say, 
let a person fancy himself situated in the midst of a chaos of 
similar objects, and he will find it much easier to conceive than 
express the grandeur of such a scene. The sun being at the time 
a few degrees only above the horizon, added much to the magni- 
ficence of this sublime prospect.’ 


This is plain and intelligible painting, though it soars not 
to either the diurnal or the nocturnal iridescence of the ice. 

In the afternoon of the 14th June, in lat. 63° 54’, the 
governor of the Danish settlement on Kron Prins Island 
came on board the Isabella, and mentioned that the late 
winter had been unusually severe; the sea having been 
frozen near his station early in December, whereas that event 
seldom happens in other seasons before the middle of Feb- 
ruary. During his residence of eleven years in Greenland, 
he had remarked that the intensity of the cold continued to 
increase. The entire population of the island consisted of 
himself and family, six Danes, and a hundred Esquimaux, 
whose occupation chiefly consisted in the capture of whales 
and seals. 

At Wayat’s or Hare Island, various observations were 
again taken; and about thirty or forty whale-ships were found 
fast to icebergs along shore. The only four-footed animals 
observed were two or three white hares, of large dimensions, 
and a fox; and the catalogue of birds is limited to the 
Ptarmigan, Snow-bunting, Lark, and Snipe. Among the 
mineral substances, mention is made of a great quantity of 
chalcedony, but in small pieces; detached masses of granite; 
and a stratum of an inferior sort of slaty coal. It resulted 
from the observations that, in the charts issued by the Ad- 
miralty, an error is committed of five degrees of longitude, 
and half a degree of latitude: — a striking proof of the little 
stress that can be laid on the accuracy of positions determined 
by the rude observations of those who are engaged in the 
whale-fishery. 

Ice now beset the ships in various and extensive forms; 
and much skill, ardour, and perseverance, were manifested in 


working through the narrow channels and floes. John 
Sacheuse, 
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Sacheuse, a native Esquimaux, whose short and eventful story 
has been recorded in most of the periodical publications, and 
who proved of essential service on the present expedition, 
was sent on shore, on the 30th of June, to a small Danish 
settlement, on the south side of Jacob’s Bight, to commu- 
nicate with the natives; and he returned with seven of them 
in their canoes. 


‘ Their village,’ according to Captain Ross, ‘lying on the south 
side of the bay, appeared to consist of a few huts made of seal- 
skins, sufficient for the residence of about fifty persons. Bein 
desirous of procuring a sledge and dogs, I offered them a rifle 
musket for one completely fitted, which they promised to fetch ; 
with much honesty of principle, however, refusing to accept the 
rifle till they had brought the sledge. They soon returned, 
bringing the sledge and dogs in a boat managed by five women, 
dressed in deer-skins. The boat was called an umiack, and is 
rowed by the women standing. I found that two of these women, 
taller than the rest, were daughters of a Danish resident by an 
Esquimaux woman. One of the men also was the son of a Dane, 
and they were all of the colour of Mulattoes. The man had been 
in charge of the Danish factory which was burnt by the crew of 
the Eagle, and I therefore gave him a letter to the Governor of 
Greenland, acquainting him with the circumstance, and describing 
what I had done. 

‘ We soon became intimate with our visitors and invited them 
into the cabin, where they were treated with coffee and biscuit, 
and their portraits taken. After leaving the cabin, they danced 
Scotch reels on the deck with our sailors, to the animating strains 
of our musician. 

‘ Sacheuse’s mirth and joy exceeded al] bounds; and, with a 
good-humoured officiousness, justified by the important distinction 
which his superior knowledge now gave him, he performed the 
office of master of the ceremonies. An Esquimaux master of 
ceremonies to a ball on the deck of one of His Majesty’s ships 
in the icy seas of Greenland, was an office somewhat new, but 
Nash himself could not have performed his functions in a manner 
more appropriate. It did not belong even to Nash to combine 
in his own person, like Jack, the discordant qualifications of 
seaman, interpreter, draughtsman, and master of ceremonies to 
a ball, with those of an active fisher of seals, and a hunter of 
white bears. : 

‘ A daughter of the Danish resident, about eighteen years of 
age, and by far the best looking of the group, was the object of 
Jack’s particular attentions ; which, being observed by one of our 
officers, he gave him a lady’s shaw], ornamented with spangles, 
as an offering for her acceptance. He presented it in a most 
respectful, and not ungraceful manner, to the damsel, who bash- 
fully took a pewter ring from her finger and presented it to him 
in return; rewarding him, at the same time, with an eloquent 
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smile, which could leave no possible doubt on our Esquimaux’s 
mind that he had made an impression on her heart. 

* After the ball, coffee was again served, and at eight o'clock 
the party left us, well pleased with their entertainment, and pro- 
mising to come back with a skin doat, an article which, I con- 
ceived, might be useful on the ice. I permitted Sacheuse to 
escort them, chiefly that he might hasten their movements, and 
search for specimens of natural history. 

‘ There was now a considerable change in the appearance of the 
mountains from the melting of the snow; and in the morning a 
light breeze arose. I was surprised that our Esquimaux and his 
countrymen did not appear, and stood towards the village at the 
foot of the mountain, firing guns, but to no purpose. At six 
o'clock, the breeze having freshened considerably, I sent a boat 
ashore to bring him off; when the poor fellow was found with his 
collar-bone broken, having, with the idea, as expressed by him- 
self, of ** Plenty powder, plenty kill,” overloaded his gun, and the 
violent recoil had caused this accident, which prevented his ma- 
naging his canoe; he was brought on board, and the surgeon re- 
ported that it would be some time before he could be cured.’ 


During the night of the second of July, the number of ice- 
bergs which were passed exceeded a thousand ; presenting, as 
usual, the most fantastical shapes. A few of them, selected 
for parade, make a conspicuous figure among Captain Ross’s 
plates; particularly that which is intended to be viewed by 
moon-light, during sun-shine: the whole bespeaking an elegant 
freedom of pencil, and an imagination little trammelled by 
degrees of latitude. ‘The silver plating of this piece is quite 
unique, and wants only the frosting to be complete at all 
points. Its altitude, too, very agreeably confounds our scho- 
lastic notions of gravity. 

In latitude 74° 30’, the Isabella was jammed in by the ice, 
and sustained a severe pressure; being lifted several feet out 
of the water, but without receiving any material injury. A 
whale-ship, a few days before, which got into a similar predi- 
cament, was less fortunate, having been literally cut in two. 
Alternate closings and openings of the ice, and attempts moré 
or less successful to penetrate through it, by sawing, warping, 
towing, or tracking, now form the prominent topics of the 
Captain’s diary. — A little farther on, we find him intent 
on the seizure of a black and white whale, on which we are 
led to expect his zoological remarks: but the unhappy ani- 
mal is flinched, like other whales; and we learn from the 
little volume that it was a male of the ordinary sort. 

August 7. the ships were again in jeopardy. 


‘ The pressure,’ says their commander, ‘ continuing to increase, 
it became a trial of strength between the ship and the ice; every 
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support threatened to give way; the beams in the hold began to 
bend; and the iron tanks settled together. At this critical mo- 
ment, when it seemed impossible for the ship to sustain the accu- 
mulating pressure much longer, she rose several feet ; while the 
ice, which was more than six feet thick, broke against her sides, 
curling back on itself. The great stress now fell upon her bow, 
and after being again lifted up, she was carried with great violence 
towards the Alexander, which ship had hitherto been, in a great 
measure, defended by the Isabella. Every effort to avoid their 
getting foul of each other failed ; the ice-anchors and cables broke 
one after another, and the sterns of the two ships came so vio- 
lently into contact, as to crush to pieces a boat that could not be 
removed in time. The collision was tremendous, the anchors and 
chain-plates being broken, and nothing less expected than the loss 
of the masts: but, at this eventful instant, by the interposition of 
Providence, the force of the ice seemed exhausted; the two fields 
suddenly receded. and we passed the Alexander with compara- 
tively little damage. The last things that hooked each other were 
the two bower anchors, which, being torn from the bows, re- 
mained suspended in a line between the two ships, until that of 
the Alexander gave way.’ 


An accidental rencontre with some individuals belonging to 
a secluded tribe of Esquimaux, who inhabit the northern 
corner of Beffin’s Bay, and whom Captain Ross (rather 
vaguely and pompously) denominates Arctic Highlanders, fur- 
nishes him with a copious and romantic theme: but, if we 
abate a few very singular circumstances, and make sufficient 
allowance for the difficulty which Sacheuse experienced in 
interpreting their language, which was only a dialect of his 
own, and in rendering his own ideas into intelligible English, 
we shall find them agreeing in many particulars with the 
southern Greenlanders, as described by Crantz and Egede. 
One of the oddities to which we allude is the ceremony of 
pulling noses, in token of friendly salutation. It is a com- 
fortable consideration, however, that each man tugs at his 
own. ‘This piece of etiquette is so repeatedly mentioned by 
athe commander of the expedition, and as adopted on the part 
of our people, that we could be tempted to exclaim Heigh 
yaw! in our turn, had it been stated by the less mar- 
vellous Journalist; and had it not been whispered that the 
officers of the expedition were first informed of it on their 
return to Shetland. At the same time, we cautiously abstain 
from formally disputing the alleged tact, lest some uncourteous 
hand should do despite to the antient props of our own spec- 
tacles, and inflict on them such damage as might disable us 
from duty; while the only compensation that we could expect 
would be the paltry sum of some fifty pounds, awarded by a 
Jury for breach of nasal privilege. 
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These hyperborean mountaineers are of a dirty copper 
colour, about five feet in height; corpulent, with the face 
broad, the forehead narrow and low, the mouth large, lips 
thick, hair black, long and lank, and the beard «and musta- 
chios scanty. They can reckon only to the number five, or 
at most to ten; for the accounts differ on this point; and they 
ascribe ridiculous powers to their angekoks, or conjurors, of 
whom they have generally one in each family. They likewise 
suppose that abundance of wood grows in the moon; and 
they at first imagined that our people and their vessels had 
come from that quarter. Their cabins are low and wretched 
buildings, with a roof in the form of an arch; the interstices 
being filled up with mud, to exclude the air. The entrance 
is by a long, narrow, and nearly subterraneous passage; and 
the floor is covered with skins, on which they sit or sleep, 
several families occupying one house, but each having a stone- 
lamp suspended from the roof, which is kept constantly burn- 
ing, for the sake both of warmth and cookery. In their per- 
sons, they are dirty in the extreme; and their style of danc- 
ing is by no means characterized by delicacy. Their sledges 
are made entirely of bone, apparently that of the whale; and 
they are driven rapidly by five or more dogs, of a large and 
robust make, participating in the aspect of the shepherd’s dog 
and the wolf. Their dress consists of three pieces. 


‘ The upper one is made of seal-skin, with the hair outside, and 
is similar to the woman’s jacket of the south Greenlander ; being 
open only near the top, so as to equal the size of the wearer’s 
face. At the bottom it is formed like a shirt, but terminating in 
a tongue before and behind, the hood part being neatly trimmed 
with fox’s skin, and made to fall back on the shoulders, or cover 
the head, as required. This is lined, in general, with eider-duck 
or awk-skins ; and this lining: being close at the bottom, and open 
near the breast, serves as a pocket. The next piece of dress, 
which scarcely reached the knee, is also uncomfortably small in 
the upper part, so that, in stooping, the skin is exposed. This is 
made of bear’s or dog’s skin, and fastened up with a string. The 
boots are made of seal-skin, with the hair inwards, the soles being 
covered with sea-horse hide; they reach over the knees, and meet 
the middle part of the dress. The whole [all] of these are made 
by the women; the needles used being of ivory, and the thread is 
of the sinews of the seal, split: the seams are so neat that they 
can scarcely be distinguished. They informed us, that in the 
winter, or as the weather got colder, they had a garment of bear- 
skins, which they put on as a cloak ; but this we did not see, nor 
were we able to persuade them to spare any part of their dress.’ 


All this and much more information has Captain Ross com- 


municated concerning his Arctic Highlanders ; collecting : 
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with industry from two or three short interviews with a few 
individuals, with whom he conversed by means of an imper- 
fect interpreter. In their expressions of distrust, astonish- 
ment, and terror, and in their addiction to pilfering, we 
discover nothing in this non-descript race of beings that is 
inconsistent with the character and dispositions of various 
other savage tribes: nor need we wonder that the untutored 
inhabitants of an insulated spot, scarcely ever visited by 
strangers, should consider themselves as the only nation in 
the universe; attribute animation to a ship, and to a watch; 
or express ludicrous amazement on contemplating themselves 
in a looking-glass:— but that they should be destitute of every 


notion of a Supreme Being, of a future state, and of war; 


that they should be free from diseases, and not subject to die 
of any complaints peculiar to their own or any other country ; 
are points on which it cannot be deemed unreasonable that 
we should suspend our judgment. With regard, however, to 
their total ignorance of navigation, the Alexander’s journalist 
is equally explicit with Captain Ross. 

‘ It is plain,’ he remarks, ‘ that they have never been much to 
the southward of this, for they never saw a ship before, nor even 
a canoe. From this it is evident that they have not any commu- 
nication with their countrymen to the southward. It is certainly 
a remarkable circumstance, that people inhabiting a sea-coast, 
and who procure a portion of what is essential to their existence 
from the ocean, as is evidenced by their clothes being made of 
seals’ skins, and their spears of narwhal’s horns, should be un- 
provided with canoes. That such is the case, however, seems to 
be placed beyond a doubt, not only by what we have learned from 
them, but by what we have ourselves seen; since nothing seemed 
to surprise them more than a boat which was launched from the 
ice into the water; and, on being shown Sacheuse’s canoe, they 
did not seem at all to comprehend the use of it. This is a plain 
proof that navigation, even in its rudest state, is yet unknown 
to them; for had they ever ventured on the water, their vessels 
must have been made of skins, as they have not any wood.’ 


In another passage, the same writer informs us that each 
of the ‘ natives was provided with a kind of knife, made of small 
pieces or plates of iron, which were set close together in a 
groove made in a piece of narwhal’s horn: the end piece 
was rivetted, but the others were kept in their places merely 
by being driven tightly into the groove. Very diligent in- 
quiry was set on foot as to where they found the iron of which 
these knives were made, but all we could learn from them 
was, that they met with it near the shore, at some distance 
trom this place. Our conjecture was, that it was native iron, 
and that they were afraid of giving us much information re- 
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specting it, from an apprehension of our taking it away.’ — 
Captain Ross supposes it to be meteoric, because it makes part 
of a mountain: a reason not very intelligible, since all the 
meteoric iron, with which we are hitherto acquainted, occurs 
not in the form of mountains, but in that of insulated masses. 
Besides, if we are correctly informed from other quarters, 
Sacheuse’s interpretation of the report of the natives im- 
plied only two large stones ; a circumstance which certainl 
renders its meteoric origin extremely probable; and the sub- 
sequent detection of the ordinary proportion of nickel in its 
composition, by Dr. Wollaston, may be regarded as decisive 
of its real nature. 

In these high latitudes, the little awks, or rotges, ( Alca alce, 
Lin.) were observed in countless multitudes, preying on the 
same small cancers and beroes as the whale, and affording to 
the sailors a grateful supply of fresh food; especially when 
dressed in the form of soup, which was found to be not in- 
ferior to such as is made from the hare. With three muskets, 
not fewer than one thousand two hundred and sixty-three of 
these birds were killed in one day; and, of this number, 
ninety-three were “em am down by one simultaneous dis- 
charge of the three muskets. 

When in latitude 75° 54’, it was observed that the snow 
on the face of the cliffs was stained of a deep crimson colour; 
and, according to Captain Ross, the gentlemen who went 
on shore discovered that the colouring matter penetrated 
even to the rock, in many places to the depth of ten or 
twelve feet; while the Journalist positively asserts that it 
extended not more than an inch or two. It is difficult to re- 
concile such discrepancies with regard to simple matters of 
fact. With respect to the phenomenon itself, snow of a red 
colour is mentioned by some of the old chroniclers, and more 
pointedly within the present century by some of our scien- 
tific journalists, as having occurred on the Alps and Py- 
renées, in Carniola, and in different parts of Italy: but the 
red tinge in the present instance appears to have been dis- 

osed in large patches, and not in regular layers; and the 
my if not exaggerated in the plate, is quite beautiful. 
Dr. Wollaston, Mier having examined some of the colouring 
matter, which was brought home, inclined, though with con- 
siderable hesitation, to the opinion that it is of a vegetable 
nature; and others, with less probability, supposed it to pro- 
ceed from the dejections of birds. The analyses of the brick- 
red and rose-coloured snows of Italy have revealed red oxyd 
of iron, alumine, and silex; besides combustible matter, 


either of av animal or a vegetable nature. A quantity ‘i 
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the crimson snow was brought on board the Isabella, and 
examined by a microscope, magnifying I Lo times. 


‘ The substance,’ according to the Captain, ‘ appeared to consist 
of particles like a very minute round seed, which were exactly of the 
same size, and of a deep red colour: on some of the particles a 
small dark speck was also seen. It was the general opinion of the 
officers who examined it by the microscope, that it must be 
vegetable, and this opinion seemed to gain strength by the nature 
of the places where it was found ; these were the sides of the hills, 
about six hundred feet high, on the tops of which was seen vege- 
tation of yellowish green and reddish brown colours. The 
extent of these cliffs was about eight miles; behind them at a 
considerable distance high mountains were seen, but the snow 
which covered these was not coloured ;’ &c.— ‘ In the evening, I 
caused some of the snow to be dissolved, and bottled, when the 
water had the appearance of muddy port-wine; in a few hours 
it deposited a sediment, which was examined by the microscope ; 
some of it was bruised, and found to be composed wholly of red 
matter ; when applied to paper, it produced a colour nearest to 
Indian red. It was preserved in three states, viz. dissolved and 
bottled, the sediment bottled, and the sediment dried: these have 
been examined since our return to this country, and various Opi- 
nions given concerning it, but Dr. Wollaston seems to concur in 
that which we originally had, of its being a vegetable substance, 
produced on the mountain immediately above it. It cannot be 
a marine production, as in several parts we saw it at least six 
miles from the sea, but always on the face or near the foot of a 
mountain.’ 


In the Quarterly Journal of Literature, Science, and the 
Arts, edited at the Royal Institution, (No. XIV. just pub- 
lished,) is a paper by Mr. Bauer, detailing his ‘ Microscop- 
ical Observations on the Red Snow;” in which Mr. B. 
appears to have shewn that this substance is of a vegetable 
nature, belonging to the genus of fungi called Uredo; of 
which it deserves to be esteemed a new species, and, from its 
particular habit, to be termed the Uredo nivalis. 

About six miles to the north of Cape Dudley Digges, a 
majestic glacier was remarked to occupy a space of four miles 
square; extending one mile into the sea, and rising to the 
height of at least one hundred feet. 

Captain Ross closes his relation of a tedious and toilsome 
progress through six hundred miles of ice, with some general 
but striking and useful observations on the atmospheric phe- 
nomena which he had occasion to contemplate, and on the 
treatment of his men during this fatiguing and hazardous 
service. 

‘ We were occasionally visted,’ he says, ‘ by fogs, which were, in 
general, extremely thick, and of avery white appearance, while in the 
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zenith the blue sky was apparent. At this time, the thermometer 
is generally at the freezing point ; the moment this fog touches 
the ropes of the ship it freezes, and these are, in a very short 
time, covered with ice, to the thickness of a man’s arm, and at 
every evolution of the ship it covers the deck with its fragments. 
In the absence of these fogs, we had sometimes the atmosphere 
most beautifully clear ; the objects on the horizon were often most 
wonderfully raised by the powers of refraction, while others, at a 
short distance from them, were as much sunk. The use of the 
dip-sector was totally suspended, as no satisfactory result could 
be obtained from it. These objects were continually varying in 
shape ; the ice had sometimes the appearance of an immense wall 
on the horizon, with here and there a space resembling a breach 
in it ; icebergs, and even small pieces of ice, had often the ap- 
pearance of trees; and while, on one side, we had the resem- 
blance of a forest near us, the pieces of ice, on the other side, 
were so greatly lengthened, as to look like long low islands. 

‘ We were often able to see land at an immense distance, and 
we have certain proof that the power of vision was extended be- 
yond one hundred and fifty miles ; I made many observations with 
my sextant on the phenomena just described, and often found the 
same object increase in its altitude half a degree in the course of 
a few minutes. The high rock off Cape Dudley Digges, was ob- 
served to increase in altitude from 2° to 5° within an hour; in the 
course of next half hour it decreased to the appearance of 2 
speck on the water, and soon after it became like a long low 
island, in which state it remained for some hours, when it resumed 
its natural shape. While the moon was in sight, she had the ap- 
pearance of following the sun round the horizon, and while these 
bodies were passing in azimuth along the tops of the mountains, 
the snow which covered them, and which had naturally a yellow 
tinge, had then the lustre of gold, and the reflection of these upon 
the sky produced a rich green tint so delicately beautiful as to 
surpass description. On the other hand, the rays of the sun 
darting over the tops of the mountains, came in contact with the 
icebergs, which appeared like as many edifices of silver, adorned 
with precious stones of every variety. 

‘ The rules and regulations, necessary to be attended to by the 
officers and crews of the expedition under my command, will be 
found at the conclusion of this narrative. It is, therefore, unne- 
cessary for me to dwell on the subject of discipline, which is so 
essentially requisite, in order to preserve the health of the men. 
In the course of our tedious, and often laborious, progress through 
the ice, it became necessary to keep the whole of the crew at the 
most fatiguing work, sometimes for several days and nights with- 
out intermission. When this was the case, an extra meal was 
served to them at midnight, generally of preserved meat; and I 
found that this kind of nourishment, when the mind and body 
are both occupied, and aided, no doubt, by the continual presence 
of the sun, acted as a substitute for sleep, and they often passed 


three days in this manner without any visible inconvenience ; after 
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2 meal of this kind, they returned to their labour on the ice, 
tracking and warping, or in the boats towing, quite refreshed, and 
continued at it without a murmur. No doubt the exercise was 
a considerable preventive to scurvy, which was the complaint most 
to be feared. As long as the vegetables lasted, no lime-juice was 
served; when the men got wet, which often happened, they were 
made to shift their clothes and put on dry ones: caps of canvass, 
lined with flannel, were made for them; these were conical in 
shape, and made large enough to come over the shoulders, but- 
toning under the chin; they had the effect of keeping the neck 
and breast warm, and being painted on the outside also, turned 
the water off effectually ; they were made use of in rainy, snowy, 
or foggy weather. With these precautions, and the men being all 
of good constitution, we never had a sick person, and when we 
arrived at this part of our voyage, no crews were ever in higher 
health or spirits.’ 


In the subsequent progress of the voyage, the Captain seems 
to have occasionally peeped into Sounds, but to have some- 
what hastily satisfied himself of the impracticability of a pas- 
sage through them. We find him, however, exerting peculiar 
industry in bestrewing both land and water with the names of 
royal and public personages; among whom those of Scotish 
statesmen and functionaries obtain at least their due share of 
grateful commemoration. With respect to the land, so point= 
edly asserted to have been distinctly seen by Captain Ross, 
Lieutenant Robertson, and other officers, the Journalist ex- 
presses himself thus : 


‘ During the remainder of the day, I passed the greater part of 
my time on deck, anxious to see whether the main land to the 
eastward, that is, the coast of Greenland, and that to the west- 
ward, joined ; but this I had not, at any time, the good fortune to 
see, although from ten o’clock until midnight the weather was 
remarkably fine and clear. It is probable that the chasm, or 
open space, to the northward, where not any land could be traced 
by me, might be that which Baffin calls Sir Thomas Smith’s 
Sound ; and if, agreeably to his relation, this is the ** deepest and 
largest sound in all this bay,” it is not likely that we should have 
seen the bottom of it at such a distance, as we estimate that we 
are twenty leagues from the northern extreme of the west land 
visible.” — 

‘ Between eleven and twelve o'clock, P. M. we made sail to the 
southward, and abandoned the search for a passage in this quarter, 
from a thorough conviction, I should hope, that not any such 
passage exists here. I am perfectly satisfied myself that this is 
not the place to look for it, although I must confess that I did not 
see the continuity of land all around the top of this bay, if it 
may be so termed ; and, in order to show that [ am not the only 
person who has been unfortunate in this respect, I have inserted, 


in the Appendix, No. VI., an exact copy of the ship’s log for _ 
day, 
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day, by which it does not appear that the land was seen all around 
at one time ; neither, by a comparison of the bearings of the east 
land, and of the west, taken at different times, do they appear 
to meet.’ 


Nor, unfortunately, are these the only discordant state- 
ments which this expedition has elicited concerning the 
prospective discovery of a north-west passage. Yet, without 
exceeding all reasonable bounds, we cannot venture to lay 
before our readers the commander’s anxious pleading in favour 
of his very abrupt dereliction of the search in Sir John Lan- 
caster’s Sound, the countervailing averments of some of his 
officers, and the inferences which competent judges are dis- 
posed to deduce from the jarring premises. We certainly 
cannot perceive that Capt. Ross has made out a triumphant 
case; nor, in the circumstances in which he was placed, can 
we deem it physically possible that he should have ascertained 
_ the continuous closing in of the land, beyond every suspicion 
of fallacy or error. At all events, we may be allowed to regret 
that, after the means had been so amply provided for attain- 
ing the ultimate object of inquiry, and after so much toil and 

eril had been encountered, the pursuit was abandoned pre- 
cisely at the moment when the most sanguine hopes were en- 
tertained of success. ‘The renewed expedition may, indeed, 
have already determined the points at issue: but wherefore 
have recourse to a second voyage, if the first might have 
fulfilled its destiny? Let us, however, dismiss these painful 
surmises with the mitigating reflections that, if Capt. Ross 
may have failed in 1.0m the main design of his 
mission, he has very considerably narrowed the field of future 
investigation, and abridged the labours and hazards of his 
successors; that he has verified the existence of Baffin’s 
Inlet, if we must not yet call it Bay; and that he has pre-— 
sided over a series of observations, the results of which can 
be duly appreciated only by the votaries of nautical and 
physical science. ‘The latter will, we are confident, abstain 
from any hasty conclusions, until they have carefully perused 
both the documents to which we have adverted; for the ex- 
tracts from the log in the smaller publication afford important 
elements of comparison; and the chart annexed to it leaves 
the debateable waters open to examination, whereas that which 
is prefixed to the quarto volume sternly blocks them up with 
land. 

In Jat. 70° 34%’, a party was sent to make observations on 
a large detached iceberg, tenanted by a solitary white bear; 
which, perceiving no other means of escape, plunged into the 
sea from a height of about fifty feet, and disappeared. gat 
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Journalist presumes that it was killed on the projecting ice at 
the bottom of the berg, and that it sunk in consequence: 
hut he remarks that these animals are excellent divers, and 
that they must often rely on their powers of swimming, since 
they are observed on the ice at a great distance from land. 
Lieut. Parry reported this berg to be 4169 yards long, 3869 
broad, and 51 feet high, aground in 61 fathoms. — In Capt. 
Ross’s coloured view of this scene, the disproportioned 
drawing of the bear must strike every eye, whether accus- 
tomed to the arts of design or not. 

In the course ofexploring different parts of Davis’s Straits, 
it was distinctly ascertained that James’ Island, as laid down 
in the charts, has no existence; and that the land mistaken 
for it must have been Cumberland, of Davis. 

The subsequent incidents, till the return of the expedition 
to Brassa Sound, with the exception of a tremendous gale of 
wind, which separated the two ships, (without materially in- 
juring them,) are scarcely deserving of particular notice. 
The concluding sentence of the Captain’s dispatches from 
Shetland to the Admiralty is the most comfortable in the 
whole range of his narrative. ‘ Not an instance of punish- 
ment has taken place in this ship, nor has there been am 
officer, or man, in the sick list; and it is with a feeling not to” 
be expressed, that I have to conclude this letter by reportin 
that the service has been performed, and the Bt ting 
had the honour to command, has returned, without the loss 
of aman.’ | ; 

At Shetland, the party were again welcomed and kindly 
treated by Mr. Mouat; and here they made various observ- 
ations on the rate of their instruments, the dipping needle, 
&ec. &c. On the 14th of November, the ships anchored in 
Grimsby Roads; and, on the 16th of the same month, Capt. 
Ross delivered all the sealed papers to the Admiralty. 

The Appendix extends to 136 pages, and contains some 
valuable and not a few imperfect documents. 

No. I., which treats of the variation of the compass, and 
the deviation of the magnetic needle, details the numerous 
experiments whigh were made in both ships; and it is parti- 
cularly worthy of remark, that they are completely corrobor- 
ative of the recent observations on the influence of the 
ferruginous attraction of the vessel, and of the unmanageable 
disposition of the needle in high northern latitudes: in con- 
sequence of which latter circumstance, the formula of cor- 
rection proposed by Capt. Flinders is rendered inadequate 
asa general rule. It can now no longer be doubted that 
every ship has an individual attraction, the precise amount of 
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which is not easily ascertained, but which affects the com- 
passes on board according to their station in the ship; and 
that the consequent deviation is moreover influenced by the 
ship’s direction, by heat and cold, by the humidity and den- 
sity of the atmosphere, by the direction of the wind, and by 
the dip of the needle: — but for the practical rules, deducible 
from the facts, we must refer to the original. 

No. II. Zoological Memoranda. Being disappointed of any 
communications from Capt. Sabine relative to natural his- 
tory, the author acknowleges his obligations to his Surgeon 
and Assistant Surgeon for supplying him with the present 
article; and to Dr. Leach, of the British Museum, for re- 
vising and correcting it. 

Of the two specimens of Seal described, the first is un- 
questionably Phoca barbata; and the second, probably, the 
young of P.hispida. In both, the, foramen ovale was observed 
to be obliterated; and we have reason to believe that multi- 
plied dissections will confirm the fallacy of the common 
opinion that, in this family of animals, the opening in ques- 
tion remains unclosed. The other mammaiia particularized are 
the Ermine, White Bear, a Hare, distinct from both the com- 
‘mon white and the Alpine species, and the northern Whale. 
To this list the Journalist adds the Arctic Fox, and Pine 
Martin: but he classes the seal, narwhal, and the fin and 
common whale, under Fishes, without quoting a_ single 
genuine fish. ‘The sledge-dog of the Arctic Highlanders, the 
description of which was reserved for the Appendix, is left to 
shift for itself: but it probably does not materially differ from 
that which is employed for the same purpose in Greenland and 
Kamtschatka. ‘The catalogue of Birds is less numerous than 
we might have anticipated, and suggests no novelty of remark. 
The Larus Sabini, a supposed new species, is the Larus 
collaris of Schreibers. The list of invertebrate animals is also 
singularly meagre, though it presents us with several new 
species; as Margarita Arctica, Natica Beverlii, N. fragilis, 
Modiola Arctica, Nicania striata, Lepidonotus Rossii, and 
Gammarus Sabini. : 

No. III. Geological Memoranda. Dr. M‘Culloch has given 
names to the few insulated articles of this very famished docu- 
ment; in general, however, wisely refraining from such com- 
ments as could prove only conjectural. 

On a detached iceberg were found specimens of granite, 
gneiss, and basalt. The samples from Waygat Island include 
granite, gneiss, quartz rock, greywacké slate, grey earthy 
amygdaloid, semi-opal, chalcedony, wood-coal, &c. The last 
mentioned is part of a tree, of considerable dimensions, found 


where no trees can at present vegetate, and of which the 
history 
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history of the formation is consequently attended with the same 
difficulty as that of the surturbrand of Iceland. A pitch- 
stone amygdaloid, from Four Island Point, presents a singu- 
lar variety. ‘To describe its basis accurately, it may be 
compared to that of the Scuir of Egg; adding only, that it 
occupies a station still nearer to true pitchstone; appearing 
to be as nearly intermediate between that substance and the 
rock in question, as this is between pitchstone and basalt. 
It is an interesting circumstance, as adding one more to the 
numerous analogies already existing between those rocks.’ 

The gneiss of the Three Islands of Baffin is remarkable for 
the very large quantities of garnets which it contains; and, 
also, for the minute scales of molybdena which are dispersed 
through its substance: forming, as it were, an integrant part 
of the mass. — With respect, however, to the general geo- 
logy of the countries visited by our northern navigators, 
little can be safely inferred; except that they exhibit rocks of 
the primary and also of the secondary formation, the latter 
consisting of different members of the trap-series. 

These memoranda are followed by a table of the soundings 
obtained in Davis’s Strait and Baffin’s Bay; Dr. Wollaston’s 
remarks on the red coloured snow and meteoric iron; a 
copious list of latitudes and longitudes of places; an account 
of the going of seven chronometers, of the dip-sector, pendu- 
lum, compasses, &c.: with observations, by Lieut. Robertson, 
on the Aurora Borealis; which was seen in great splendor, 
late on the homeward p e, and which was not limited to 
the northern quarter of the heavens. 

The Deep-Sea-Clamms, an instrument invented by Capt. 
Ross, and here described, appear to have been successfully em- 
ployed in deep soundings; fetching up a quantity of materials 
from the bottom, and preserving them nearly in their native 
temperature till a thermometer could be applied. It is de- 
serving of remark that the temperature of the sea, in Baffin’s 
Bay, seems invariably to decrease with the depth; and that 
the self-registering thermometer, near Cape Walsingham, 
and at the depth of 660 fathoms, indicated 252° of Fahrenheit. 
Another anomaly, which bespeaks our imperfect acquaintance 
with the doctrine of marine temperature, is that the officers 
attached to the polar expedition obtained results quite the 
reverse of those just stated. Perhaps, local and chemical 
affections exist, which have not hitherto entered into the ele- 
ments of our reasoning on this dark and profound subject. 
Within the arctic circle, for the space of three months, the 
temperature of the atmosphere, in the shade, was -never 
higher than 53°, nor lower than 263°: but the general aver- 
age was between 35° and 37°. 
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The list of plants, which is far from numerous, has been 
drawn up by Mr. Brown; and the task could not have been 
intrusted to better hands. The new species are, Agrostis par- 
adoxa, accompanied, however, with an expression of doubt 
as to its generic station; Sazifraga propinqua ; S. triflora ; 
Potentilia pulchella; P. Groenlandica ? ; Draba oblongata ; D. 
corymbosa ?; Cochlearia fenestrata; Carex compacta; Salix 
Arctica; Dufurea? rugosa ; a suspected new species of Usnea ; 
and the colouring matter of the red snow, presumed by Mr. 
Brown to be a plant somewhat resembling the more simple 
kinds of Conferve, or the bloody Tremella. 

Having devoted so much of our space to the consideration 
of the accounts of this voyage of discovery, we have not 
left a spare corner for even a cursory analysis of the conflict- 
ing pamphlets of Captains Sabine and Ross: but, moreover, 
we feel reluctant to take part in a controversy which assumes 
too much of a personal complexion to fall under our appro- 
priate cognizance. We very sincerely lament that any serious 
misunderstanding arose between gentlemen who held promi- 
nent stations in the expedition, and the cordial co-operation 
of whose exertions was likely to prove of such vital conse- 
quence to its beneficial results. Much unpleasant altercation 
might, we think, have been spared, had the commander in- 
terpreted his instructions, as far as they related to Capt. 
Sabine’s proceedings, with less strictness and formality than 
they seem fairly to imply; and had Capt. Sabine in the spirit 
of conciliation and eourtesy, and with a view to the interests 
of the'undertaking in which he had volunteered his services, 


frankly communicated that information which it seems he 
chose to withhold. 


*,* Since the preceding article was written, we have seen 


a second edition of Captain Ross’s Narrative, published by 
Messrs. Longman and Co. in 2 Vols. 8vo. price 1]. 1s. To 
the first volume is prefixed a new Chart of Davis’s Straits and 
Baffin’s Bay, somewhat altered from that which occurs iu the 
4to. edition, but preserving the questionable rounded bottom 
of the bay, with a completion of the line of coast. ‘The second 
volume has an engraving exhibiting several of the philoso- 
phical instruments used on board of the ships, but we find 
no other plates. No mention is made of any alteration of the 
text: but, on comparing various passages, we observe s0 
many differences that a general revision seems to have taken 
place; and the articles in the Appendix are otherwise ar- 
ranged. In one of them, Capt. Ross alludes to and adopts 
Mr. Bauer’s opinion that the red snow is the species of 
fungus which he terms Uredo nivalis. 
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Art. V. Shakspeare and his Times: Mcluding the Biography of 


the Poet; Criticisms on his Genius and Writings ; a new Chron- 
ology of his Plays; a Disquisition on the Object of his Sonnets ; 
and a History of the Manners, Customs, and Amusements, 
Superstitions, Poetry, and Elegant Literature of his Age. By 


Nathan Drake, M.D. 2 Vols. 4to. 51.58. Boards. Cadell 
and Davies. : 


(jor a considerable number of years, Dr. Drake has been 
agreeably known to the English public by his “ Literary 
Hours,” and by his Essays on Periodical Literature.” His 
selection of topic has always been popular; his style is ele- 
gant, though citatory; his reading, if too vernacular, is 
comprehensive; his tone of commentary is mild and candid ; 
and he is one of those writers for the drawing-room, who 
carefully avoid to deter female readers by any improper rash- 
ness or obscure depth of opinion, or illustration. He now 
rst enters the historical career. At the beginning of our 
sixty-fifth volume, occurs an account, in many respects re- 
markable, of Black’s Life of Tasso; and the present volumes 
form a work of the same kind, which might be introduced to 
our readers by a repetition of the same exordium. Both 
writers have endeavoured to make a celebrated poet’s bio- 
graphy the vehicle for a picture of his age; both have in- 
dulged in prolixity; and both are in some danger of incur- 
ring the fate of Mr. Godwin’s analogous book on the Life of 
Chaucer, of which a skilful abridgement would soon supplant 
the original. 

Dr. D. has divided his volumes into three parts, intitled 
Shakspeare in Stratford, which occupies thirteen chapters ; 
Shakspeare in London, which occupies twenty-three chap- 
ters; and Shakspeare in Retirement, which occupies two 
chapters. An Appendix comprizes a copy of his will. Each 
of these sections branches into such infinitesimal detail 
concerning the literature of the age, the manners of the 
people, or the history of the theatre, that we lose sight of 
the circumstances of the poet; and, like one of those 
wooden mannikins which serve to exhibit suits of antient 
armour, he is often scarcely to be perceived through the 
grate of the vizor, or the mail of the hauberk. The effect of 
the whole is like that of a clump of trees planted on a tumu- 
lus; they are shady and picturesque, but they tend to in- 
tercept the conjecture that this was the grave of a hero. 
Superfluities are easily indicated in the narrative, but de- 
ficiencies not so readily; and we shall therefore be on the 
watch for them. 
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The father of Shakspeare was by religion a Catholic, and 
by trade a woolstapler; and having been in 1569 high-bailiff 
of Stratford on the Avon, he must probably have been at one 
time in liberal circumstances. His wife bore him eleven 
children, of whom the two eldest were daughters; and Wil- 
liam, the eldest son, was born on the 23d and baptized on 
the 26th of April 1564. He was educated at the free school, 
and was probably employed with the other boys to assist in 
the dramatic festivities given to Queen Elizabeth in 1575 at 
Kenelworth Castle. | 

In 1576, the youth was taken home to assist in his father’s 
business, the progressive poverty of the family forming the 
real cause for withdrawing him so early from the fountain of 
learning; and it is thought that he was made to earn some- 
thing as a teacher, and also by writing for an attorney. It 
is possible that the father was driven to open a butcher’s shop: 
but, as he did not resign his seat in the corporation until 
1586, such a circumstance is improbable ; and consequently 
also the connected anecdote that William was a parading lad, 
who could not kill a calf without a speech. More probable 
is the other anecdote, that he belonged to a club of ale- 
drinkers, called the Bidford Topers; in concert with whom, 
perhaps, he was concerned in stealing deer from the park of 
Sir Thomas Lucy. As he had aggravated this offence by a 
satirical ballad on the proprietor, he was selected for pro- 
secution, and in consequence fled from the paternal roof. 

Whither did he fly? 

On this question, we have no historic evidence amounting 
to adequate testimony. One rumour says that he went to 
London, and officiated at the theatre, as a link-boy. Perhaps 
he went to Bristol, and embarked in a Mediterranean trader 
for Venice, working his passage out and home. This, how- 
ever, is a mere conjecture, for which we are answerable, not 
Dr. Drake: but it is a conjecture which various literary 
phenomena of the publications unite to support. We can 
detect parallelisms between Shakspeare’s poem of Adonis, 
and Marini’s Adone, which favour the suspicion that they are 
both copying some Italian epopea prior to either; and, 
though we are not prepared to prove that the Rape of Lucrece 
is derived from the Italian, many personifications in it ap- 
pear to be unnatural in our language, while they obey the 
gender of the corresponding Italian substantive. Thus 
“< Affection is my captain;” ‘ Sin, he lean’d;” as if the 
masculine words Affétto and Peccato were in the author's 
mind; and the soul of Tarquin is called ‘ a spotted prin- 
cess,” as if Anima had suggested the personification. In the 
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combination ‘ tyrant-folly,” folly is used for madness, which 
is an Italianism. In many of the early plays, also, (that of 
Romeo and Juliet, according to Mr. Tyrwhitt, is one of the 
first, and written about 1591,) Shakspeare displays a con- 
siderable knowlege of the Italian language; and he must at 
least have learnt to fence of an Italian master, since the tech- 
nical terms are accurately given in that tongue. His know 
lege, moreover, has the appearance of being vernacular: as in 
the expression ‘the nimble-spirited catsoes,” which has puzzled 
untravelled commentators, and in which an indecent Italian 
word, corresponding with the Latin pubes, has been. metapho- 
rically employed to describe the libertine youth, the adolescent 
vigour, of the country. Now this word, being somewhat 
gross in Italian, rarely occurs in book-language, and yet it is 
so common as an oath in conversation that every traveller 
picks it up immediately. In Othello, the Sagittary is quoted 
as an inn at Venice; the scene of the Moor’s love is placed 
in a gondola *, a local peculiarity which Beppo corroborates ; 
the title of magnifico is allotted with propriety; the names 
Lucchese and Veronese are scanned rightly, or at least after 
the Italian manner; the interjection diavolo is employed; the 
mandrake is called mandragora ; the characters swear * b 
the mass;” and the whole story is taken from Cynthio 
Giraldi, whose novels were not translated into English when 
Othello was brought out. Similar illustrations of Shak- 
speare’s Italian reading might be drawn from the Two Gentle- 
men of Verona, from Much Ado about Nothing, or from the 
Merchant of Venice, the fable of which again is derived from 
the untranslated Pecorone. In the Lover’s Complaint, Shak- 
speare boasts of having wooed a nun; and there were no such 
persons in England. These indications may suffice to render 
an Italian voyage probable, which many passages in the 
Tempest corroborate, and to induce the conjectural biographer 
to date it before Shakspeare’s marriage. 

This marriage took place in 1582, the bard being then only 
eighteen, and his bride Anne Hathaway twenty-six years of 
age. Many illustrations of the courtship might have been 
drawn from the juvenile poems of Shakspeare. 


“© Well could he ride, and often men would say : 
That horse his mettle from the rider takes.” 
Lover's Complaint. 








* ‘¢ With no worse nor better —_ 
But with a knave of common hire, a gondolier,” &c. 
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Still more characteristic is the description in the same poeur 
of his “ subduing tongue,” of his free manners, and of his 
general popularity. From the 128th sonnet, and from the 
sixth stanza of the Passionate Pilgrim, it appears that Anne 
Hathaway was fond of music, and played on the spinnet. 
The connection, however, could not be welcome to either 
family. Shakspeare’s father was necessitous, and certainly 
did not want a daughter-in-law and young children to main- 
tain. Mr. Hathaway was indeed a substantial yeoman; that 
is, he farmed land of his own: but he had three sons, and 
at least one other daughter. If he had occupied so much as 
a hundred acres of land, he would by courtesy have been 
called an Esquire; and, as a yeoman is circumstanced like an 
Esquire in this respect, that his property, being real and not 
personal, naturally descends entire to the eldest son, the 
younger children of yeomen have usually but scanty fortunes 5 
so that the girls frequently go out to service, and the boys 
hire themselves to farmers. The Hathaways, then, on their 
side, could not deem a marriage desirable with a young man 
who had no regular business. Some imperious circumstance, 
therefore, united the lovers; and, as the oldest biographer 
says that they married “ in order to settle after a family- 
manner,” he may be thought to insinuate that the prospect of 
a family preceded the settlement. This is also indirectly 
implied in the concluding stanzas of a Lover’s Complaint. 
In the supposed case, the register of Shakspeare’s marriage 
will be found of later date than the month of August: for 
his eldest daughter was born in May 1583. In the following 
year, he had twins, which were baptized by the names of 
Hamnet and Judith. 

Five entire chapters are here allotted to a View of Country- 
Life during the age of Shakspeare: but we pass by them at 
present to continue our biographical strictures; and the 
poet’s history recommences with the tenth chapter. Dr. 
Drake places the deer-stealing at this period, and considers 
the prosecution by Sir Thomas Lucy as the cause of Shak- 
speare’s leaving Stratford for London in 1586, or 1587. We 
feel inclined, as we have already stated, to place this incident 
earlier ; for it is not very probable that a married man, and 
the father of several children, who was pursuing a main- 
tenance as an attorney, who knew his risks and had need of 
character, should, for so casual a profit, concur in so illegal 
and degrading an occupation as that of a common poacher. 
The removal of the bard to London is sufficiently explained 
by the fact that John Heminge, a celebrated comedian of 
the time, was of the same parish with Shakspeare’s - 
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and that Burbadge and Greene, also distinguished actors, 
were Stratford men: for they, no doubt, would unite to attract 
their acquaintance and companion into the theatrical circle. 
As an actor, he is said by Greene to have been “ excellent in 
the qualitie he professes ;” and he performed many of the 
kingly parts in his own plays, together with the ghost in 
Hamlet, and Adam in As you Like it. He also undertook to 
alter many extant dramas: on which account Greene calls 
him az upstart crow beautified with our feathers ; adding that 
he is zn his own conceit the only Shake-scene in the country. 
As this commendation bears the date of 1592, Shakspeare 
must have been employed as a play-wright instantly on his 
arrival in London; and no doubt it was to the composition 
of Venus and Adonis, * the first heir of his invention,” 
(which, though not published until 1593, was circulated it 
manuscript long before,) that he owed a reputation for poetic 
taste and power, which so rapidly stationed him high in his 
appropriate career. ‘The first play, which he refitted for the 
stage, is here supposed to be Pericles, originally called 
Pyrocles ; a second was the Witch, for, as several lines in that 
play, which is chiefly ascribed to Middleton, also occur in 
Macbeth, they were furnished, no doubt, not borrowed by 
Shakspeare; and a third was perhaps Jane Shore, to the final 
adaptation of which for the English stage Mr. Rowe has the 
enduring claim. All the plays in which Shakspeare assisted, 
such as the Z'wo Noble Kinsmen of Fletcher, ought in some 
one edition to be brought together. 

The works of Christopher Marlowe, moreover, deserve to 
be collected and edited apart. His Edward the Second, and 
his Laustus, which is indebted to a German play of Manlius, 
are master-pieces. He was especially the model and pro- 
bably the friend of Shakspeare. Marlowe was avowedly 
addicted to a negative religion; and, from the impartiality, 
not to say moral indifference, with which Shakspeare pour- 
trays all the various forms of human conduct and opinion, 
together with the unsparing satire which he flings (in the 
Puritan) at the most religious sect of his own times, it may 
be presumed that he thought nearly with Marlowe. Both in 
Macbeth and the Puritan, with a profane levity which is in- 
dicative of any thing but faith, the last judgment is called 
the general bonfire; so that, to borrow his own words, * the 
community of learning had so played upon his affections, that 
thereby almost religion was come about to fantasy, and dis- 
credited.” There is, however, something very enigmatic about 
this Christopher Marlowe. Of his birth-place and early years, 
nothing is known: but, just at the time when Cheney 
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left Stratford, he appears on the London boards as g 
distinguished actor, and an admirable play-wright both in 
tragedy and comedy. He was employed by the booksellers 
to correct the versification of various translations from the 
classics; and his contemporaries, according to the Theatrum 
Poetarum, discover in these poems a resemblance of that 
‘«¢ clean style” which is peculiar to Shakspeare. Marlowe 
issued a pastoral ballad, intitled Zhe Passionate Shepherd, 
which Shakspeare afterward claimed, and inserted in his 
own edition of The Passionate Pilgrim. Shortly afterward, 
in 1592, an improbable story was circulated, that Marlowe 
had been assassinated with his own sword, which attracted 
no judicial inquiry ; and Shakspeare became immediately the 
same distinguished actor, the same admirable play-wright, 
that Marlowe had been just before. Can Christopher 
Marlowe have been a nom de guerre assumed for a time by 
Shakspeare? We know that actors often make their delzit 
under feigned names; and, if Shakspeare quitted home for 
any purpose of concealment, this policy was peculiarly 
natural. On what authority Warton educates Marlowe at 
Cambridge, we know not: but he certainly errs. in saying 
that Marlowe was often applauded by King James the First, 
since the exit of Marlowe preceded by ten years the ac- 
cession of that King. This much is certain, that, durin 
the five years of the nominal existence of Marlowe, Shak- 
speare did not produce a single play, for Dr. Drake ante- 
dates the Comedy of Errors and Love’s Labour Lost ; and that, 
from the moment of Marlowe’s nominal decease, he produced 
at least two annually. 

We now come to that part of Shakspeare’s literary career 
in which, under the title of Sonnets, he has given us a number 
of compositions, the merit and design of which have caused 
much diversity of opinion among his biographers, com- 
mentators, and editors. Dr. Drake differs entirely from 
Steevens with respect to their poetic merit, and agrees with 
others in concluding that the majority of them are in cele- 
bration of a male friend. He seems, indeed, to have thrown a 
new light on the object of this ardent poetical attachment, by 
ascertaining (see especially the fifth chapter of the second 
part of this work) that Thomas Wriothesley, the young Earl 
of Southampton, was the person to whom one hundred 
and twenty of these disputable sonnets are addressed.. They 
amount in all to one hundred and fifty-four, of which the 
eightieth is inscribed to Queen Elizabeth, and about thirty 
of the concluding refer to the poet’s wife or mistress. They 
are not arranged in an order strictly chronological, or 
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they would be a securer guide to the biographer. Youn 
Wriothesley was born in 1573, lost his father in 1581, val 
was sent in 1585 to St.John’s College, Cambridge, which 
was then conducted on the principle of a public school, 
and there took his degree of master of arts in 1589. In his 
seventeenth year, he quitted college, came to reside in 
London, entered himself as a student of the law at Gray’s 
Inn, where he occupied chambers, and, as his mother had 
married again, found himself much his own master. This 
youth was as highly distinguished for intellectual accomplish- 
ment as for personal beauty; for courage, as for kindness ; 
for politeness and liberality, as for rank and affluence; and 
was the nobleman of nature not less than of artificial society. 
Though not partial to music, (see the eighth sonnet,) he was 
passionately fond of the theatre, passed his evenings regu- 
larly there when Shakspeare played, and became his very 
intimate friend. So much of literary sympathy and joint 
intellectual pursuit embellished their companionship, that, if 
Christopher Marlowe be in fact a poetical name, it is to 
Wriothesley that the versions published under this signature 
must be ascribed primarily; and in this case a preface may, 
without falsehood, allude to the author having studied at 
Cambridge. From the sixteenth sonnet, it appears that a 
portrait existed of Wriothesley, painted during his minority : 
but the engraving, which decorates Mr. Malone’s supplement, 
is taken from a painting of later date. Notwithstanding 
Shakspeare’s natural loyalty, and disposition to flatter sove- 
reigns, when Lord Southampton joined the rebellion of the 
Karl of Essex in 1603, and applied at the Globe theatre to 
get the deposition of Richard II. represented there, the bard 
not only complied, but wrote a new parliament-scene for the 
occasion; which proves that, even in a dangerous crisis, ad- 
herence to this English Alcibiades was the secret determin- 
ation of his mind, although the scene itself is constructed to 
discourage the pending enterprize. 

Mr. Steevens, in one of his notes, expresses a feeling of 
disgust at the tendeney of many phrases in these sonnets, 
when considered as applied to a male friend: but Mr. Malone 
vindicates their use, by alleging the custom of the times. 
Dr. Drake also takes this ground, and at great length defends 
the bard against any imputations which might hence be cast 
on him. We should be very sorry to become the accusers in 
this case: but, if any such inference were drawn, the 23d, 
35th, and 36th sonnets would probably be urged in its sup- 
port. We quote some of Dr. D.’s observations. 
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‘ It will be necessary to show that, in the age of Shakspeare, 
the language of love and friendship was mutually convertible. The 
terms lover and love, indeed, were as often applied to those of the 
same sex who had an esteem for each other, as they are now ex- 
clusively directed to express the love of the male for the female. 
Thus, for instance, Ben Jonson subscribes himself the lover 
of Camden, and tells Dr. Donne, at the close of a letter to him, 
that he is his “ever true dover ;” and with the same import, 
Drayton, in a letter to Drummond of Hawthornden, informs him, 
that Mr. Joseph Davis is in Jove with him. Shakspeare, in his 
Dramas, frequently adopts the same phraseology in expressing the 
relations of friendship: Portia, for example, in the Merchant of 
Venice, speaking of Antonio, says, 


; “‘ this Antonio, 
Being the bosom lover of my lord ;” 


and in Coriolanus, Menenius exclaims, 


: “<I tell thee, fellow, 
Thy general is my dover.” ’ — 


‘ That Shakspeare was, at the same time, attached by friend- 
ship, and by love ; that, according to the fashion of his age, he 
employed the same epithet for both, though, in one instance, at 
least, he has accurately distinguished the sexes, positively appears 
from the opening stanza of a sonnet in the Passionate Pilgrim of 
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‘4 Two loves I have of comfort and despair, 
Which like two spirits do suggest me still ; 
The better angel is a man right fair, 

The worser spirit a women, colour’d ill.” 


‘ That this better angel was Lord Southampton, and that to him 
was addressed the number of sonnets mentioned above, we shall 
now endeavour to substantiate. 

‘ Perhaps one of the most striking proofs of this position, is the 
hitherto unnoticed fact, that the language of the Dedication to 
the Rape of Lucrece, and that of part of the twenty-sixth sonnet, 
are almost precisely the same.’ — 

‘In his prose, then, as well as in his verse, our author uses the 
same amatory language; for he opens the dedication to His Lord- 
ship with the assurance that his love for him is without end. In 
correspondence with this declaration, the sonnet commences with 
this remarkable expression, — Lord of my love ; while the residue 
tells us, in exact conformity with the prose address, his high sense 
of His Lordship’s merit and his own unworthiness.’ 


We decline to pursue the subject farther. 


The chronological table of Shakspeare’s plays is thus given 
by Dr. Drake: 


«1. Pericles, - -I1590.| 4.King Henry VI., 
2. Comedy of Errors, 1591. Part I. - - 1592. 
3. Love’s  _— Labour’s 5.King Henry VIL., : 
Lost, - - 1591. Part II. - - 1592- 





6. Mid- 
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6. Midsummer-Night’s 20. As You LikeIt, ~- 1600. 

Dream, - - 1593. | 21. Merry Wives of 
7. Romeo and Juliet, 1593. Windsor, - = 1601. 
8. TamingoftheShrew, 1594. | 22. Troilus and Cressida, 1601. 
g. Two Gentlemen of | 23. King Henry VIII. - 1602. 
Verona, - - 1595.| 24. Timon of Athens, ~ 1602. 

10. King Richard III. - 1595. | 25. Measure for Mea- 
11. King Richard II. - 1596. sure, - - 1603. 
iz. King Henry IV., 26. King Lear, - - 1604. 
Part I. - - 1596. | 27. Cymbeline, - - 1605. 
13. King Henry IV., 28. Macbeth, - 1606. 
Part II. : - 1596. | 29. Julius Cesar, - - 1607. 

14. The Merchant of 30. Antony and Cleo- 
Venice, - - 1597. | patra, - - 1608. 
15. Hamlet, - - 1597. | 31. Coriolanus, - - 1609. 
16. King John - - 1593. | 32. The Winter's Tale, - 1610. 
17. All’s Wellthat Ends 33. The Tempest, - 1611. 
Well, - - 1598. | 34. Othello, - - 16132. 


18. King Henry V. = 1599. | 35. Twelfth Night, - 1613. 
19. Much Ado ahout 


Nothing, - - 1599. 

In this list, we suspect that the Comedy of Errors has been 
placed prematurely ; because the author must have had the 
use of Warner’s translation of Plautus, which did not appear 
until 1595. Love’s Labour Lost was not claimed by Shak- 
speare until 1598, which is the date of the first printed 
edition. In this piece he ridicules Florio, under the name of 
Holofernes; and, as the provocation of Florio seems to have 
consisted in the preface to his dictionary, which appeared in 
1595, the play must be posterior to that date. We have no 
reason to wish for disturbing any other part of Dr. Drake’s 
chronology, which in nothing else opposes our biographical 
theories; yet Cymbeline strikes us as a juvenile and unripe 
composition ; and, from internal evidence, we should feel in- 
clined to date it earlier. 

With respect to the posthumous volume of plays, which 
was first given to the public in the folio edition of 1634, it 
is to be observed that one of the four persons concerned in 
the sale of the copy was named Hathaway, and a nephew 
probably of Shakspeare’s widow. Hence the manuscripts 
may reasonably be supposed to have belonged to Shakspeare. 
Still, the manager of a theatre is not unlikely to possess plays 
offered by others, as well as plays written by himself; so that, 
unless we could compare the hand-writing of the several au- 
tographs, we must trust for the authenticity of the compo- 
sitions partly to their internal evidence. 

Pericles has been placed foremost in the collection, no 
doubt because the proof was most satisfactory of its being @ 
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genuine Shakspeare, to borrow the technical phrase of a sister- 
art; and we concur entirely with Dr. Drake in the opinion 
that it is so. Locrine, on the contrary, has no one symptom 
of genuineness: the style is formal, unvarying, simple, dull, 
an trivial, in al respects unlike that of Shakspeare; 
and the range of idea has an affectation of classicality which is 
not less dissonant from his habits of thinking. We agree, 
therefore, with Dr. Drake in rejecting it: but of the other 
pieces we entertain a better opinion than he has formed. 

The very fine tragic drama, intitled Sr John Oldcastle, has 
been shamefully undervalued by Mr. Steevens in his rash note. 
This play we should pronounce to be a Shakspeare all over, 
and one of the best in the whole collection. If the son of 
Sir Richard Lee had been placed in office under the Bishop of 
Rochester, so as to have connected his assassination with the 
feud between the Lollards and the Catholics, little would have 
been wanting to the unity, wholeness, and ascending interest 
of the piece. It displays, both in the prose and the verse, all 
the peculiarities of Shakspeare’s style, and all the intuition of 
his genius: which here, as in Hamlet, and as in Richard the 
Second, has delighted to exhibit little men struggling with 
great events, and has found a new source of pity in the in- 
competency of worth, in the distress of virtuous and well- 
meaning persons, who suffer merely from being not equal to 
their unsought circumstances. Although this be one of the 
forms of human misery most common among the men of rank 
whom history names, yet Shakspeare is the only poet who has 
ventured to paint it. He alone has dared to take heroes with- 
out heroism, and can still render their misfortunes interesting 
and instructive. Historic tragedy, (of which Shakspeare was 
the inventor,) that is, the faithful narration of events in a 
dramatic form, necessarily condemns the poet to this diffi- 
culty: but it is well overcome in Sir John Oldcastle, which 
contains as various and admirable a picture of English man- 
ners as the two parts of Henry IV. The scene in the wood 
near St. Alban’s, where Lord and Lady Cobham have fled, 
is truly natural and pathetic: but the catastrophe wants dig- 
nity and object. This play was certainly acted in March 15y9 
by Shakspeare’s company, and at the Lord Chamberlain’s 
house; and indubitably it would have come on the public 
stage, had not Queen Elizabeth’s ministers taken alarm at 
the anti-episcopal tendency of the delineation of the Bishop 
of Rochester. The prologue alludes to and claims that ori- 
ginal first part of Henry IV., in which Shakspeare had drawn 
Sir John Falstaff under the name of Oldcastle, and informs 


the audience that a different Oldcastle is now before them. 
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This is little short of demonstration that the same person 
wrote both plays. 

The next tragedy, of Thomas Lord Cromwell, cannot be so 
highly commended as a work of poetic force or art. Yet the 
stvle and manner closely resemble those of Shakspeare; the 
characters are various, and strictly individual; and an uni- 
form spirit of humanity pervades the dialogue. ‘This is per- 
haps the best attempt to dramatize an entire biography that is 
extant in our language. One sentence in the play has been 
quoted as the writing of Shakspeare by an author who publish- 
ed in 1600. As Homer sometimes slumbers, so may Shak- 
speare; and surely it is not easy to conceive that two distinct 
poets, both intent on painting the reign of Henry VIIL., 
should, without countenance from history, coincide in attri- 
buting to the Bishop of Winchester such identical perfidy of 
character. The first Earl of Southampton, however, having 
oppressed Gardiner, the Wriothesleys may have wished him 
to be run down; and hence possibly our poet’s prejudice. 

The London Prodigal does little honour to its author; and 
nothing but the weighty circumstance that it was printed in 
1605, with Shakspeare’s name in the title-page, can authorize 
the ascription of itto him. ‘The Puritan is a superior com- 
position: it is lively, though extravagant; and in many 
places it recalls the Faustus of Marlowe: but it is not 
stamped with a prominent resemblance to the acknowleged 
works of Shakspearee The Yorkshire Tragedy has every 
mark, internal and external, of genuineness; and we see not 
the slightest improbability that, while the fact was recent, 
and an object of national attention, Shakspeare should thus 
have brought it on the stage:—it is a composition hastily 
written, but truly pathetic. 

On the whole, we deem the posthumous plays in the main 
genuine. Locrine alone can be confidently dismissed. The 
London Prodigal and the Puritan may be unsuccessful abor- 
tions of a too fertile muse, or works of his brother Edmond, 
the player: but Pericles, Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cromwell, 
and the Yorkshire Tragedy, are all productions impressed with 
the seal of genius, and with the device of Shakspeare, hon- 
ourable to his own reputation, and useful studies for succeed- 
ing artists. If Dr. Drake has in view a new and complete 
edition of the poems and plays of our great national classic, 
chronologically arranged, critically corrected, illustratively 
annotated, and biographically prefaced, we exhort him to 
adopt a more comprehensive list. We also advise the omis- 
sion of Pope’s and Johnson’s prefaces, which are properly 
preserved among their respective works, but do not display 
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that higher point of view, as to Shakspeare, which modern 


criticism has attained. 
In the fourteenth chapter, Dr. Drake returns to his bio- 
raphy, and makes some use of the sonnets, and much of Mr. 
Malone's collections from contemporary literature. With 
this latter part of the narrative we are well satisficd, and see 
little or nothing to vary by conjecture, or to supply by re- 
search. ‘The filial piety of Shakspeare may be inferred from 
this circumstance, that in 1599 his father obtained from the 
herald’s office a confirmation of his coat of arms: because, 
as the old gentleman had from poverty resigned his seat in 
the Stratford corporation so long before as in 1586, Shak- 
speare, who was a rich, must have improved his father’s 
condition to render this resumption of armorial bearings pro- 
per. We will make an extract from this chapter, to evince 
the comprehensive inquiry and display the lively narration of 


Dr. Drake: 


‘ That Shakspeare was accustomed to visit Stratford annually, 
has been already noticed; and we learn from Antony Wood, that 
in performing these journeys, he used to bait at the Crown-Inn, in 
Oxford, which was then kept by John Davenant, the father of the 
poet. Antony represents Mrs. Davenant as both beautiful and 
accomplished, and her husband as a lover of plays, and a great 
admirer of Shakspeare. The frequent visits of the bard, and the 
charms of his landlady, appear to have given birth to some scan- 
dalous surmises; for Oldys, repeating Wood’s story, adds, on the 
authority of Betterton and Pope, that “their son, young Will. 
Davenant, (afterwards Sir William,) was then a little school-boy 
in the town, of about seven or eight years old, and so fond also of 
Shakspeare, that whenever he heard of his arrival, he would fly 
from school to see him. One day, an old townsman observing the 
boy running homeward almost out of breath, asked him whither he 
was posting in that heat and hurry. He answered, to see his god- 
father Shakspeare. There’s a good boy, said the other, but have 
a care that you don’t take God’s name in vain.” It has also been 
said, that Sir William had the weakness to feel gratified by the 
publicity of the supposition. 

‘It is very probable that, in 1600, Shakspeare might so 
time his annual visit to Stratford, as to be present at the christen- 
ing of his nephew, William Hart, his sister’s eldest son; who, ac- 
cording to the Register, was baptized on the 28th of the August 
of this year, and who, together with his two brothers Thomas and 
Michael, is remembered in the poet’s will, by a legacy of five 

ounds. 
" The subsequent year exhibits our bard in great favour at 
court. The Queen had been delighted with the Two Parts of 
Henry the Fourth, and honoured their author with a command to 
bring forward Falstaff in another play. Tradition says, this was 
executed ina fortnight, and afforded Her Majesty the most entire 
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satisfaction. The approbation and encouragement, indeed, of the 
two sovereigns under whose reigns he flourished, was a subject of 
contemporary notoriety; for Jonson, in his celebrated eulogy, 
thus apostrophises his departed friend : — 


¢ « Sweet swan of Avon, what a sight it were, 
To see thee in our waters yet appear : 
And make those flights upon the banks of Thames, 
That so did take Ehza, and our James.” 


‘ That Elizabeth “ gave him many gracious marks of her 
favour,”? has been mentioned by Rowe as a matter of no doubt ; 
and he elsewhere observes, that ** what grace soever the Queen 
conferred upon him, it was not to her only he owed the fortune 
which the reputation of his wit made;” an observation which 
ushers in the acknowledgment of Southampton’s well-known 
generosity. 

‘ The pleasure arising from this tide of success must have been, 
in no slight degree, damped by the sorrow which a son so truly 
great and good, must have felt on the loss of his father. This wor- 
thy man, of whom, in the opening of our work, some account will 
be found, expired on the 8th ef September, 1601, leaving a name 
immortalised by the celebrity of his offspring. 

‘ In 1602, no other trace of our author is discoverable, indepen- 
dent of his literary exertions, than that, on the 1st day of May, 
he purchased, in the town and parish of Stratford, one hundred 


and seven acres of land, for the sum of 320!., which lands appear - 


to have been indissolubly connected with his former purchase of 
New Place, and to have descended with it, until the extinction of 
the latter by Mr. Gastrell. 

‘ The year following, however, brought an accession of dignity 
and power; for no sooner had James gotten possession of the 
English throne, than he granted a licence to the company at the 
Globe, which bears date the 19th of May, 1603, and being en- 
titled ‘“‘ Pro Laurentio Fletcher et Willielmo Shakespeare et 
aliis,” gives us reason to conclude, that the persons thus distin- 
guished were, if not joint managers, at least leaders in the 
concern. 

‘ It was about this period also that Shakspeare may, upon good 
grounds, be supposed to have taken his farewel of the stage as an 
actor ; relinquishing this profession, of which he appears not to have 
been very fond, for the purpose of more closely superiptending the 
general concerns of the theatre, of which his writings continued to 
be the chief support. One strong motive for this deduction has 
arisen from the circumstance, that his name, as a performer, is no 
where visible beyond the era of Jonson’s Sejaxus, in which play, 
first acted in 1603, it is found in the list of the principal come- 
dians, while in The Fox, published only two years afterwards, per- 
foxmed at the same theatre, and by the same confpany, he is not 
meutioned, though the list of players is; as usual, inserted. 
That the term fellow, which continued to be mutually used by 
Shakspeare and the comedians of the Globe, cannot indicate a 
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contrary conclusion, is evident from the language of the poet 
himself, who, in his will, though written three years after all con- 
nection, on his part, with the theatre had been given up, still 
speaks of Hemynge, Burbage, and Condell as his fellows. 

‘ To nearly the same epoch we may attribute the friendly asso- 
ciation of Shakspeare and Jonson in the celebrated club at the 
Mermaid, a form of society to which, from its case and inde- 

endency, Englishmen have always been peculiarly partial. The 
institution in question originated with Sir Walter Raleigh, and, as 
Mr. Gifford has well observed, speaking of Jonson’s resort to it 
about the year 1603, ‘“‘ combined more talent and genius, per- 
haps, than ever met together before or since ;— here,” he adds, 
‘‘ for many years, he (Jonson) regularly repaired with Shak- 
speare, Beaumont, Fletcher, Selden, Cotton, Carew, Martin, Donne, 
and many others, whose names, even at this distant period, call up 
a mingled feeling of reverence and respect. Here, in the full flow 
and confidence of friendship, the lively and interesting ‘ wit- 
combats’ took place between Shakspeare and our author; and 
hither, in probable allusion to them, Beaumont fondly lets his 
‘thoughts wander, in his letter to Jonson, from the country : — 


é ‘¢ What things have we seen, 
Done at the Mermaip! heard words that have been 
So nimble, and so full of subtle flame, - 
As if that every one from whom they came, 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, &c.” 





” 


* For the expression ‘ wit-combats,” in this interesting passage, 
we must refer to Fuller, who, describing the character of the 
bard of Avon, says: ‘* Many were the wit-combates between 
Shakspeare and Ben Jonson. I behold them like a Spanish great 
— and an English man of war. Master Jonson, like the 

ormer, was built far higher in learning, solid but slow in his per- 

formances, Shakspeare, like the latter, lesser in bulk, but lighter 
in sailing, could turn with all tides, tack about, and take advantage 
of all winds by the quickness of his wit and invention.” 

‘ With what delight should we have hung over any well authen- 
ticated instances of these ‘‘ wit-combats!’ but, unfortunately, 
nothing, upon which we can depend, has descended to us. How 
much is it to be regretted that Fuller, who, no doubt, from the 
manner in which he has mentioned the subject, had many of these 
lively salliesfresh in his recollection, has not been more commu- 
nicative! What tradition, however, or rather, perhaps, what fabri- 
cation, has left us, of this kind, will be found in the notes. 

‘ It would appear that Shakspeare was now rapidly accumu- 
lating property; he had purchased, we have seen, New Place in 
1597, a hundred and seven acres of land in 1602, and in 1605 he 
became the purchaser of the lease of the moiety of the great and 
small tithes of Stratford, for the sum of 44ol., a pretty strong 
proof of the success which had accompanied the exercise of his 
talents, both as an actor and a poet, and a complete one of his 
having 
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having overcome the difficulties which, for some years after his 
arrival in London, had so oppressively encumbered his efforts. 

¢ We may add, that he was gratified this year by the affectionate 
remembrance of his former associate Augustine Phillips, who, in 
his will, proved on the 13th of May, 1605, gives and bequeaths to 
his ‘ Fellowe Willm Shakespeare a thirty shillings piece in gould.” 

‘ It was the fashion at this period among the poets, to compli- 
ment a monarch, who was peculiarly open to flattery, especially 
on the subject of his genealogy, and on the union of the three 
kingdoms in his own person; a species of panegyric in which our 
author had been preceded by Daniel, Drayton, and Ben Jonson, 
and even by such grave characters as Dugdale and Wake. It was 
natural, therefore, for Shakspeare, who had been under some obli- 
gation to James, to express his sense of it in a similar way, and he 
has accordingly, through the medium of his Macbeth, which we 
conceive to have been performed in 1606, represented James as 
descended from Banquo, a character which, for this purpose, 
he has drawn, contrary to his historical authorities, noble and 
blameless. James, as Dr. Farmer thinks, was so delighted with 
the line which painted him as carrying ‘ two-fold balls and treble 
sceptres,” that it was on this occasion he was induced to acknow- 
ledge the compliment by a letter to the bard from his own hand; 
an anecdote which seems entitled to full credit, as it originated, 
Oldys tells us, with Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, who had it 


immediately from Sir William D’Avenant, in whose hands the 
letter long remained.’ 


Of the sections illustrative rather of Shakspeare’s age than 
of Shakspeare, it yet remains for us to speak. The - swenaoa 
V—IX. of the first part almost exhaust the topic of rural 
life in England, during the age of the poet; and the manners, 
customs, and characters of the times are successively pour- 
trayed with the assiduous detail of a Flemish painter. The 
gentleman, the coxcomb, the clergyman, the schoolmaster, the 
yeoman, the huswife, the copyholder, the boor, has each his 
niche assigned ; and the sketches of our immortal dramatist 
himself are often completed by succedaneous illustrations from 
coéval literature. Holidays, wakes, fairs, weddings, christen- 
ings, burials, and diversions, are amusingly explained in all 
their petty ceremonials; and the superstitions of the times are 
enumerated, and depicted in appropriate quotations. The 
chapters [I—IV. of the second part contain a valuable view 
of popular miscellaneous literature; the chapters VI. and 
VII. well describe metropolitan life; and the chapters VIII. 
and XIII., which we think are inconveniently separated, in- 
clude copious, but not exhausting, information concerning 
the other dramatic writers of Ait time. This part 
of the book does not partake the general tendency to disten- 
sion and exuberance. On the contrary, we were tempted to 
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wish that the thirteenth chapter had been still fuller; and we 
almost suspect that the length of his luxurious task, like the 
third course of a corporation-dinner, was beginning to fatigue 
the satiated curiosity of Dr. Drake. — Fletcher, Massinger, 
Ford, Webster, Middleton, Decker, Heywood, Chapman, 
Rowley, Tailor, Tomkins, Tourneur, and Jonson, pass in 
rapid and somewhat anachronic succession before the reader, 
and are severally criticized. We do not see for what reason 
Massinger is mentioned, since no one play by him had ap- 
peared in 1616, when Shakspeare died; —and on what 
account Lily, Fulk Greville, Day, Goff, &c. have been omitted, 
of whose works Shakspeare had superintended the represent- 
ation, we are also at a loss to perceive. If, however, the 
marks of human weariness may be occasionally discerned, in 
general we observe much alacrity of toil, and much assem- 
blage of instruction: no department of the patriotic anti- 
quary has been wholly neglected; and a tasteful preference is 

iven to all that most concerns the illustration of Shakspeare. 

he aggregate information, scattered in the “ thousand and 
one” notes of the variorum editions, is here, in one place or 
shape or another, brought together, and classed under its 
proper head: so that, for those who possess copies of Shak- 
speare without notes, these volumes will form a welcome and 
sufficient supplement. Strictly proportioned, perhaps, the 
several parts are not: but in a new edition, which cannot fail 
one day to become requisite, the earlier chapters will naturally 
undergo something of abridgement, and the latter something 
of expansion ; and Dr. Drake will eventually, we doubt not, 
give every perfection of which it is capable to his vast but not 
final mausoleum of Shakspeare. 





Art. VI. Mr. Walpole’s Meizoirs relating to European and 
Asiatic Turkey. 


[ Article concluded from p.272.] 


Aman to the promise made in our preceding Number, 
we resume our account of Mr. Walpole’s collection of 
papers on the dominions of the Turk. The late Colonel 
Squire’s Lemarks relating to the Military Architecture of 
Antient Greece come next in succession to the journals of 
Mr. Raikes, with which we concluded our former article; 
and his object has been to trace the progress of military 
architecture among the antient Greeks from the vestiges 
which now remain, ‘ from the wall of huge irregular masses, 
as they were taken from the quarry, to that magnificent style 
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of building, where the stones, placed without cement in 
horizontal courses, have a rectangular form, and are so 
adapted to each other as to present an uniform and con- 
solidated structure.’ 

The first of these modes of building is not unfrequently 
called the Cyclopian, a poetical rather than an accurate 
definition: while by others it is styled the Pelasgic, from a 
reference to its remote antiquity. Tiryns and Mycenz 
present the most remarkable instances of it. ‘The Homeric 
epithet reiyidevla, applied to the former, seems, according to 
the Colonel, to have been selected with good reason, since 
he found the thickness of the walls to be not less than twenty- 
seven feet. An old French traveller speaks of the same as ex- 
tending to twenty-one feet: but the French foot-measure exceeds 
ours, and the difference consequently is not considerable. 

The latter style, mentioned by the Colonel, was the per- 
fection of Grecian architecture in that branch, and by no 
means confined to military structures, as some of the most 
splendid remains in Greece now testify. — During the course 
of his observations, Col. S. discovered two intermediate classes 
of building, each advancing in improvement on the one pre- 
ceding it. In the first of them, stones of irregular size and 
figure were used, but grooved and adapted to each other 
with much nicety: in the second, the stones were placed. in 
horizontal courses, * but occasionally by descending below, or 
by ascending above the line, they were deficient in regularity. 
The joints sometimes at an angle with the horizon, sometimes 
perpendicular.’ 

In none of these four progressive modes was any cement 
used: but we are not informed how far the interior of the 
walls corresponded in its workmanship to the two exterior, or 
whether it was more loosely composed, and of more irregular 
masses. Mr. Walpole, in some notes on these papers, alludes 
to the iron cramps used at the Pirazeus by Themistocles; and 
to similar fastenings made of wood, which were discovered 
by the French in some of the Egyptian buildings: whence 


he is led to the following remark, illustrative of a passage 
in Scripture : 


‘ The Greeks, as we learn from Jerome, expressed this mode 
of binding stones together by the word fudytwoss. In the prophet 
Habakkuk, ii. 11. the Hebrew term hearing a similar meaning is 
Caphis, and the passage of the original is rendered by Sym- 
machus, cvvdecuos oimodoutts Evawoc, Hieronym. Opp. T. ili. 1610. 
In the Yopia Séspay, xxii. v.16. we find indvrwois Evdlvn ivdedepévy 
eis osnodouyy, which is rendered by Coverdale, in the first Bible 
printed in English, “ Like as the bond of wood bound together in 
the foundation of an house.’? — Ed,’ 
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This is by no means the only or the most important 
instance, in which the Editor has applied his learning, and 
his knowlege of the customs both antient and modern in the 
nations bordering on the Levant, to the elucidation of Holy 
Writ. Indeed, the recurrence of such observations is 
frequent, and the remarks are generally striking and in- 
teresting. We may also take this opportunity of speaking 
of his notes and illustrative remarks on the travels of others 
generally: they are of a very high class, derived from various 
sources and very extensive reading; and they prove that 
every subject, which he has brought into public view in the 
character of an editor, he has himself privately investigated, 
and has cast much additional light on it. 

Extracts of a Letter received by the Editor from M.S. Lusieri, 
relative to some Vases and Ornaments found by him in some 
Tombs near Athens. — When the well known M. Lusieri 
made several excavations in the vicinity of Athens, the tombs 
which he discovered were generally disposed from east to west, 
but not uniformly. The depth of them also varied, some being 
as deep as forty feet. Urns and vases were discovered in 
some, and in others the miners were disappointed. He also 
met with the figures of different animals, executed in a small 
size, in terra-cotta; placed in these tombs by the relatives of 
the dead, we presume, on the principle of 





“© que gratia currim 
Armorumque fut vivis, que cura nitentes 
Pascere equos, eadem sequitur tellure repdstos.” 


To this letter succeeds another from M. Fauvel, commu- 
nicated by Dr. Hunt, relative to the opening of a tomb 
between Athens and the Pirzeus. The tumulus was between 
the old panpe tery, and was similar in form to those which 
have been observed on the coast of the Troad. Various 
sepulchral remains were found in the interior, although little 
remarkable for their execution: but the discovery of the 
funeral] pile, in the state in which it became extinct, is the 
most curious part of the account. A layer of the soil con- 
taining three large pieces of the charcoal of the wood of the 
olive, bones altogether reduced to ashes and others half-con- 
sumed, mixed with the fragments of vases, patellee, amphore, 
&c. are in the possession of M. Fauvel. * | 





* The two representations of Ayxvta, or antient painted vases, 
one placed opposite to this and the other to the preceding letter, 
are not figures of any such vessels described in the respective 
papers. The engravings were probably introduced to illustrate 
the mode of colouring, as the subjects have no reference to any 
descriptions in the text. 
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The Plain of Marathon, from the Papers of Colonel Squire. 
— The Colonel, after having described the plain of Marathon, 
which he illustrates with a map, draws out the line of battle 
between the Greeks and the Persians under Mardonius, 
from the most approved antient authorities: but his descrip- 
tion embraces little that is not known, or may be known, 
from the same sources. This sketch is succeeded by remarks 
on other parts of Greece, from the same pen; comprizing, 
apparently, a very accurate chorographic description, and, if 
so, an inestimable traveller’s guide: although, from the com- 
pressed mode of writing, it is less interesting to the general 
reader. As we might presume from this deceased author’s 
professional pursuits, he surveys the country with a military 
eye; discussing, and generally approving, the measures and 
dispositions of the Greeks at the momentous period of 
Persian invasion. Uniting the characters of the soldier and 
the scholar in an interesting degree, Colonel Squire moved 
forwards with his Herodotus as the “ sarcina belli,” and 
‘¢ shewed how fields were won.” 

Observations relating to some of the Antiquities of Egypt, 
from the Journals of the late Mr. Davison. — We believe that 
this gentleman was the British consul at Nice, and visited 
Egypt in company with some Frenchmen a few years an- 
tecedently to the expedition of Bruce. His authority is 
cited by this latter traveller, in the very jejune account 
which he himself gives of his own visit to the pyramids; 
(vol. i. p. 41.) and Bruce also attributes to Mr. Davison, in 
the same place, the first discovery of the chamber in the 
great pyramid, immediately above that which contains the 
sarcophagus, on which subject we shall speak presently. 

No traveller ever took greater pains to obtain an accurate 
admeasurement of the pyramids, than the gentleman whose 
journals are now before us. His survey of the great pyramid 
of Giza varies but little from that which was taken by some 
members of the French Institute; and, as he preserved a 
regular table and scale of his process, every person may 
ascertain the accuracy of the result given. According to it, 
the height is 460 feet 11 inches: the base is computed at 
746 feet. ‘The top consists of six stones irregularly disposed, 
and 206 tiers of stone form the whole height of the pyramid. 
The annexed passage will explain the subject better than 
we can: 


‘ As the square of every tier is less than the one below it, the 
space of two or three feet which is left on all sides by each of 
them as they diminish towards the top, forms what is generally 
called the steps. They are of different dimensions, as may be 
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seen on a preceding paper where the height of each is separately 
marked. It was thought proper, by means of a level and measure, 
to take the height of the steps one by one from the bottom to 
the top, a tedious, though the most certain and satisfactory 
method of having the exact perpendicular height of the whole, 
which agrees also with that taken by the Theodolite. — The 
entrance is upon the sixteenth step, on the side facing the north. 
It is not in the middle, as is generally imagined ; being only 350 
feet distant from the N. E. corner, whereas it is 396 feet from 
the N. W. corner.’ 


In a letter written in French from Cairo to a M. Varsy, 
Mr. Davison gives an account of his descent into the pit or 
well of the great pyramid, of which Pliny said, (lib. xxxvi. 
c.16.) ‘ In pyramide maxima est intus puteus octoginta sex 
cubitorum, flumen illo admissum arbitrantur.” Mr. D. ex- 
plored this well, having a rope tied round the middle of his 
body, and also assisting himself by the lateral projections, to 
the depth of 153 feet, until he found it encumbered with 
stones, sand, and other obstructions which prevented all 
farther progress. ‘The descent was not always perpendicular, 
but sometimes in a sloping direction; insomuch that the 
light, which he lowered before him, was occasionally invisible 
from the place which he himself temporarily occupied. It is 
curious that the depth, to which he descended, considerably 
exceeds the measure given by Pliny as the extreme depth of 
the whole; and the circumstance would lead to the belief 
that it never had been so far explored in that writer’s 
time, as it was now by the British traveller. The ridiculous 
fears of the Arabs who accompanied the writer of this letter, 
one only of whom could be induced to descend, and the 
relations which they gave of former misadventures, — some 
magnified, and others originating in credulity, — form the 
bulk of the letter, * 

We will now advert to the chamber, to which Mr. Davison 
first made his way through the rubbish, dust, and bats’ dung, 
that obstructed the passage to it. ‘This room has never yet 
been explored, says the editor, by any subsequent traveller ; 
and our recollection certainly does not supply us with any 
recent mention of it, although, among the multiplicity of 





* Lord Valentia appears to have been ignorant of Mr. Davison’s 
descent, and speaks only of a similar attempt made by order of 
Bonaparte, in which the explorer perished in the trial. This 
story, however, rests on doubtful authority, and so closely re- 
sembles some of those to which Mr. Davison alludes as current 
in his time, that it looks like an old tale with new characters 
introduced. 
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modern visitors of Egypt, whose works we have not imme- 
diately at hand, we should have looked with some confidence 
for such an examination. Mr. Walpole has doubtless ascer- 
tained the point accurately; and, if this be the only account 
of this chamber, Mr. Davison’s papers, though now com- 
paratively old (1762), are neither out of date nor out of 
place in the present collection. Bruce seems to imply that 
he entered it himself, for he speaks of Mr. Davison having 
left the ladders which he used, for the satisfaction of future 
travellers; and he adds that the chamber was not worthy of 
notice, except as having escaped the observation of former 
investigatcrs. Mr. Davison writes: 


‘ My surprise was great, when I reached it, to find to the 
right a straight entrance into a long, broad, but low place, which 
I knew, as well by the length as the direction of the passage I 
had entered at, to be immediately above the large room. The 
stones of granite, which are at the top of the latter, form the 
bottom of this, but are uneven, being of unequal thickness. 
This room is four feet longer than the one below; in the latter, 
you see only seven stones, and a half of one, on each side of 
them; but in that above, the nine are entire, the two halves 
resting on the wall at each end. The breadth is equal with that of 
the room below. The covering of this, as of the other, is of 
beautiful granite; but it is composed of eight stones instead of 
nine, the number in the room below.’ 


This coincides with what Bruce says: but he might have 
learnt it with more facility from conversation with Mr. Davi- 
son, whom he visited at Nice, than from any personal in- 
spection, of which he certainly gives no traces. 

To the extract from Mr. Davison’s journal is appended a 
correspondence between him and the late Professor White of 
Oxford, respecting the hieroglyphical figures said to exist 
on the two great pyramids by Abdallatif, an Arabic writer. 
Mr. Davison ascertained that no such inscriptions remained 
in his time: but, as the outer covering of both had been re- 
moved, he could not say that they never did exist. On this 
subject, the editor has favoured us with the following curious 
note: 


‘ Other Arabic writers prior to Abdallatif have also mentioned 
the hieroglyphics on the pyramids ; their testimonies are cited by 
S. de Sacy in his translation of Abdallatif, 221. The Arabic 
writers do not express themselves in a manner sufficiently clear, 
so as to inform us, whether they mean that the characters were 
hieroglyphical or alphabetical. We find in Herodotus a reference 
to the inscription engraved on the pyramid of Cheops; it was, he 
says, in Egyptian characters; but still itis doubtful, whether by 
these words he means ordinary characters or hieroglyphics. The 
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former acceptation is approved by Larcher; and Dr. Hales thinks 
these characters could not be any other than /iteral or alphabe- 
tical, Chron. i. 381. Ebn Haukal speaks of the Syrian and Greek 
inscriptions which covered some part of the pyramids; the former, 
Quatremére supposes, were letters in the cursive characters of 
Egypt, of which the Rosetta stone affords a singular example. 
The testimony respecting the Greek characters may be confirmed 
by Seif-ed-doulah-ben-Hamdan a geographer; the inscriptions 
were probably written by Greeks who visited these monuments, 
and recorded their names and the date of their visit. On one of 
the pyramids Latin verses had been inscribed ; they were observed 
by Boldensleve who travelled in 1336; three of them may be here 
subjoined. 


‘ Vidi pyramidas sine te, dulcissime frater, 
Et tibt, quod potut, lacrymas hic mesta profudi, 
Et nostri memorem luctus hic sculpo querelam.’ 


We regret that we are compelled to omit all notice of Mr. 
Davison’s visit to the catacombs of Alexandria, which afford 
much curious matter. 

Remarks on the Manners and Customs of the modern Inhabit- 
ants of Egypt, from the Journals of Dr. Hume. — This tra- 
veller visited Egypt in 1801, or soon afterward, accompanying 
our army in a medical capacity. We select the ensuing 
passage from his remarks, not as altogether new, but as more 
novel perhaps than any one insulated anecdote might be: 


‘ There is a tribe of civilized Arabs in Egypt, who pretend 
that they are respected by serpents, and that no sort of snake 
can hurt them. Asa proof of this, there is an annual procession 
of the tribe through the streets of Rosetta, of which I was a 
witness ; one of their number is obliged to eat a living snake in 
public, or so much of it as to occasion its death. Probably the 
snake may have been rendered harmless by some means; the 
people, however, suppose that for some act of piety performed by 
the ancestors of this tribe or family (which is by no means 
numerous), the Prophet protects the descendants from any injury 
which the snakes might occasion. The ophiophagus, who is to 
keep up this ridiculous farce, being no doubt well paid, begins to 
eat the living reptile; a pretty large snake is held in his Teale, 
which writhes its folds around his naked arm, as he bites at the 
head and body. Horror and fury are depicted in the man’s 
countenance, and in a strong convulsive manner he puts the ani- 
mal to death by eating and swallowing part of it alive. This dis- 
gusting and horrible spectacle, however, is but seldom exhibited 
at present.’ * 





* The editor cites Psalm lviii. 5. and Ecclesiastes, x.11. in 
proof of the antiquity of serpent-charmers in the East, and ma- 
nifests from Ecclesiasticus xii. 13. that the art was not always 
practised with impunity. 

Journal 
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Journal of a Voyage up the Nile between Phile and Ibrim 
in Nubia, in May 1814. By Capt. Light. — Great changes, 
this writer informs us, have taken place in the parts of Nubia 
which he visited, since the time of Norden, who travelled 
there in 1738. The difficulties which Capt. L. experienced 
were not equal to those that Norden encountered; and he 
was prevented from extending his researches rather by ex- 
cessive heat and fatigue, than by any circumstance in the 
state of the country which might obstruct a traveller.* Many 
places mentioned by Norden are said to exist no longer, 
‘ and perhaps lie overwhelmed with sand.’ ‘To the remarks 
of Mr. Legh, and his companion Mr. Smelt, which are still 
fresh in the recollection of our readers, the present journal 
affords a valuable addition. Speaking of the modern in- 
habitants of the tract which he traversed, about one hurgdred 
and fifty miles by land, and perhaps two hundred by water, 
Capt. L. observes that they appear to be a distinct race from 
those of the northern districts: their colour was black: but, as 
he advanced to the south from Cairo, he found the alteration of 
complexion gradual rather than sudden. ‘Their countenance 
approached to that of the negro; ‘ thick lips, flattish nose 
and head; the body short, and bones slender.’ The hair was 
curled and black, but not woolly. He remarked variations in 
appearance and complexion among the natives themselves, 
which led him to assume a double source of population: 
those of lighter cast he presumed to have arisen from inter- 
marriages with the Arabs. Bruce speaks of some “ miser- 
able kennoufs,” whom he saw near Assouan, in a similar 
manner. ‘ They are not black, but of the darkest brown; 
are not woolly-headed, but have hair.” Captain Light found 
that the Arabic which he had acquired from teachers was but 
of little use in Egypt, and in Nubia of none whatever; not 
even the dialect of the lower Nile would serve for intercourse, 
except in those parts in which the complexion of the natives 
was of a lighter hue: a circumstance that corroborated his 
idea of the origin of that part of the population. ‘ The 
Nubian when spoken reminded him of the clucking of the 
Hottentots: it seemed a succession of monosyllables, accom- 
panied bya rise and fall in the voice, not disagreeable.’ ‘The 
editor cites an illustration of this remark from Leo Africanus: 
— * Beyond Assouan are villages peopled by men of a black 
colour, whose language is a mixture of Arabic, Egyptian, and 
A&thiopian.” It seems probable that some remains of Greek 





* Bruce appears to have been deterred from an expedition to 
Ibrim by the accounts of the Danish writer. ; 
| must 
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must still exist, although pronunciation may render it very 
difficult to be traced ; for, according to some authors quoted 
by Mr. Walpole, the inhabitants of Upper Egypt had a 
perfect acquaintance with Greek as late as the my goo hg 
the fifteenth century. The liturgy and prayers of the Nu- 
bians, when Christianity existed among them, are stated on 
the authority of an Arabian writer to have been composed in 
that language. — Captain Light met with no hippopotami on 
this part of the Nile, but crocodiles abounded. Mr. Browne, 
who never saw the former animal in Egypt, had heard that it 
was common in Nubia. 

The Mines of Laurium. — Gold and Silver Coinage of the 
Athenians. — Revenue of Attica. By the Editor, and the Earl 
of Aberdeen. — This paper contains a dissertation, conducted 
with considerable learning and research, on the three separate 
topics enumerated in the title, each of which is discussed in 
its proper order. We were stopped, however, on the 
threshold by the citation of an authority which did not 
appear to us sufficiently to corroborate the hypothesis 
of the writers. ‘The Athenians,’ say they, ‘had ob- 
tained silver from the mines of Laurium, as early as the 
time of Pisistratus, or 561. B.C. ;’ in support of which posi- 
tion they cite Herodotus, Clio, 24. Now the passage in 
Herodotus, to which allusion is made, runs thus: “Ovlw 
8% Ileiwispalos rorpiloy oywy “ASyvas, ebeiwoe tyy Tupavvida, 
ETIKSPOITs TE MOAADICI, HAL Ypnualov cuvddOITs THY [LeV, KUIOIEY, THY 
38, aro Slpupoves molays cuvidvlwy. ‘The testimony is clearly to 
be elicited from the word avicbev, and we were at first inclined 
to think that the passage was pressed a little too closely in 
order to supply it: but, when we remember that the supplies 
procured from the Strymon were clearly derived from those 
mines, which were in after times the source of wealth to the 
Macedonian kings, we can have no hesitation in applying 
the word avlo3ev to the native mines of Attica; and we con- 
sider the observation on the passage to be as ingenious as it is 
strongly grounded. In the age of Socrates, it appears, on 
the authority of Xenophon, that the ore had become scarce *; 
though whether from the exhaustion of the mine or from a 
want of skill in the miners we cannot determine: but that 
much must be attributed to the latter cause is clear, as well 
from antient authors as from the evidence which Lord Aber- 
deen and his co-adjutor have collected on this head. 





* The editor cites the Memorat lib. iii. c. 6. § 5.: but a more 


satisfactory testimony occurs in the twelfth section of the same 
chapter. ; 


Thucy- 
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Thucydides says nothing of such a failure in his days, when 
he mentions the Aauple pos & ra dpyuoeia wEladAd suv ASyvasors. 
From the time of the Roman conquest of Greece, little can be 
traced respecting them. We learn from Diodorus * that they 
were worked in the year 135 B.(C.; and if the thousand slaves, 
who are mentioned by him to have revolted in Attica, were in 
any large proportian employed in these mines, we might pre- 
sume the product to have been considerable: but for this we 
have no sufficient authority. It should seem from Strabo, as 
here cited, that they were neglected in the time of Augustus. 
Pausanias speaks of them as mines which once had existed ; 
and Plutarch, when writing on the appearance and disappear- 
ance of the phznomena which surround us, exemplifies the 
latter by the case of the Laurian mines. — The site and pre- 
sent aspect of the ground may be collected from the subse- 


quent passage : 


‘ The district of Laurium, according to Stuart, appears to 
have reached from Rafti near the ancient Prasize to Legrena ; 
part of this tract, he says, is called Advgov coos, and is full of ex- 
hausted mines and scoriz. When Mr. Hawkins was on his voy- 
age tothe Euripus, he was detained by the Etesian winds many 
days on the coast of Attica, and was enabled to take during that 
time an accurate examination of the mining district. The result 
of this mineralogical survey was, the discovery of many of the 
veins of argentiferous lead ore, with which that part of the coun- 
try seems to abound; he observed the traces of the silver-mines 
not far beyond Keratia. In a paper belonging to the late Mr. 
Tweddell, relating to Attica, we find mention made of “ Les 
Atteliers des Mines ;” by these Mr. Hawkins says, the site of the 
smelting-furnaces is indicated, which may be traced to the south- 
ward of Thorico for some miles; immense quantities of scoris 
occurring there. The mines were situated much higher along 
the central ridge of hills; the smelting operations were probably 
carried on near the sea-coast for the convenience of fuel, which 
it soon became necessary to import.’ 


The second point of inquiry was ‘ the gold and silver 
eoinage of Attica.’ The authors allow that the fact of a 
coinage of money by Theseus is extremely improbable: it 
would place that occurrence as early as 1240 B.C. Yet the 
antient writers generally agree on the point, and Hemster- 
husius + considers it as established by them. Phidon is said 
to have coined money at Aigina about 865 B. C.; and, as the 





* Diodorus Sic. Ecl. lib. xxiv. vol. ii. p.528. folio. Wesseling. 

+ The words of Pollux, which give rise to thé remarks of 
Hemsterhusius are clear and declaratory of the fact, but he is too 
late a writer to be of any authority personally. 
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present authors observe, it is scarcely probable that Athens 
should at that time have remained without a coinage, which 
it necessarily would if the date of that event be brought down 
to the age of Solon, who did not live until three centuries 
afterward. Perhaps the strongest argument against coinage, 
in the time of Theseus, is that we have every reason to sup- 
pose that no such invention had taken place in the days of 
Homer; who did not live until more than three hundred 
years, as it is generally supposed, after Theseus. 

We must omit any mention of the form, weight, work- 
manship, and relative value of the Athenian coins, of which 
a very detailed and critical account is here presented to the 
reader, and proceed to an elucidation of a difficulty respecting 
the Athenian money, which has been most ably afforded by 
Lord Aberdeen. 


‘ One of the greatest problems in numismatical difficulties, is 
the cause of the manifest neglect, both in design and execution, 
which is invariably to be met with in the silver money of Athens; 
in which the affectation of an archaic style of work is easily dis- 
tinguished from the rudeness of remote antiquity. Different at- 
tempts have been made to elucidate the subject ; De Pauw affirms, 
that owing to a wise economy, the magistrates whose office it was 
to superintend the coinage of silver, employed none but inferior 
artists in making the ripe a as well as in other branches of the 
process; an hypothesis wholly inconsistent with the characteristic 
magnificence of the republic. Pinkerton asserts, that it can only 
be accounted for, from the excellence of the artists being such, 
as to occasion all the good to be called into other countries, and 
none but the bad left at home. It would be somewhat difficult 
to explain, how Athens came to be so long honored both by the 
presence and the works of Phidias and Praxiteles, Zeuxis and 
Appelles. 

‘ The Attic silver was of acknowledged purity, and circulated 
very extensively; the Athenian merchants, particularly in their 
commercial dealings with the more distant and barbarous nations, 
appear frequently to have made their payments in it. The bar- 
barians being once impressed with these notions of its purity, the 
government of Athens, in all probability, was afraid materially to 
change that style and appearance, by which their money was 
known and valued among these people. A similar proceeding in 
the state of Venice throws the strongest light on the practice of 
the Athenians. The Venetian sechin is perhaps the most un- 
seemly of the coins of modern Europe; it has long been however 
the current gold of the Turkish empire, in which its purity is 
universally and justly esteemed ; any change in its appearance on 
= part of the Venetian government would have tended to create 

istrust? 


Several authorities are brought to bear strongly in favour 
of this explanation, by which the superior purity of Attic 
U1 silver 
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silver money is demonstrated. Having devoted a few pages 
to the subject of the revenue of Athens at different periods, 
and the diminution of the value of money, the authors of this 
paper proceed to examine the question whether the Athe- 
nians, at any period of their history, coined money of gold. 
Their opinion is that, notwithstanding the few examples of this 
metal which have descended to us, in proportion to the number 
of spurious imitations, the Athenians did occasionally make use 
of gold for coinage; and they appear to rely chiefly on the 
testimony of Pollux, who describes the weight and value of 
the golden Attic stater. The very small quantity of this coin- 
age at any time in circulation is confessed, and gives rise to 
some subsequent remarks from Lord Aberdeen. The dis- 
advantages in the purchase of this metal do not appear to his 
Lordship to afford a sufficient reason; more especially as the 
Athenians did purchase it in large quantities for other pur- 
poses; and because the material must have fluctuated in value 
during the existence of Athens as an independent state, and 
would not consequently have at all times afforded an equally 
strong argument against its use. 
His own explanation is thus given: 


‘ Perhaps we may look for the cause of this practice in the 
mode adopted of managing the silver mines of Laurium. Every 
citizen of Athens wishing to become a proprietor in the mines 
belonging to the republic, first purchased from the state a per- 
mission to commence his operations, and ever after paid the 24th 
part of the annual produce of his labour into the public trea- 
sury. Hence it was manifestly the interest of the government, 
that nothing should impede the progress and vigour of those em- 
ployed in this pursuit ; and Xenophon, who wrote at length on the 
means of improving the administration and produce of the silver 
mines, recommended the number of permissions to be very much 
increased, and approves of the conduct of the state in allowing 
foreigners, denizens of Athens, to enjoy in this respect the same 
privileges with their own citizens. 

‘ The currency of the silver money of Athens was almost uni- 
versal, owing to the deservedly high reputat‘v: for purity which 
it possessed ; and on this account we find several cities of Crete 
copying precisely in their coins the design, weight, and execution 
of the Attic tetra-drachms, in order to facilitate their intercourse 
with the barbarians. It is possible that the general use and esti- 
mation of the produce of the Attic mines contributed to render 
the Athenians uverse from a coinage of another metal, which, by 
supplying the place of silver money at home, might in some de- 
gree tend to lessen its reputation abroad.’ 


Remarks on the Amyclean Marbles, in a Letter from Lord 
Aberdeen to the Editor.— These marbles, of which an engrav- 
ing faces the letter, were discovered by the noble Earl in a 
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small Greek chapel at Slavochori, the site of the antient 
Amycle, and were thence brought to England. The first 
part of the letter contains an exposition of the literary frauds 
of the Abbé Fourmont, of which these marbles supply another 
indisputable proof; his description, his drawings, and his pre- 
tended inscriptions on the place at which they were found, 
being altogether destitute of truth. ‘The carvings on them 
represent female ornaments; and the conclusion, at which the 
editor and his noble friend arrive, is that they were offer- 
ings made by two priestesses, whose names are imperfectly 
traced, to the deity of some tempte in the neighbourhood. 

Remarks on some Greek Inscriptions, by the Editor. — This 
portion of the volume contains several Greek inscriptions, the 
greater part of which have never been before published, with 
illustrative remarks on them by the editor. The antiquary 
will do well to consult the volume: but the subject is of 
too exclusive a nature to occupy a large portion of our 
pages, and a contracted notice would be inadequate to the 
purpose. 

On the Topography of Athens, by Mr. Hawkins. — This 
dissertation appears to be an excellent viaticum for all who 
visit Athens. The writer takes Pausanias as his guide, toge- 
ther with Meursius; although he has detected some inaccu- 
racies in the latter, when collecting the accounts of various 
antient authors. The occasional deficiencies in Pausanias he 
supplies with information from other books of antiquity; and 
he has gained much for his purpose, from the incidental 
mention of the relative situations of buildings scattered in 
their works. From these sources he ultimately forms a topo- 
graphical plan of Athens, leading us in succession to the 
most remarkable sites and standing ruins of the place: how 
far accurately, we are not enabled to say: but on paper his 
conclusions appear to be drawn from adequate and co-inciding 
authorities. 

The next essay relates to the vale of Tempe, from the same 
writer; as does a succeeding communication also, * On the 
Syrinx of Strabo, and Passage of the Euripus” ‘T he word 
cugry— appears to be applied. by Strabo, when describing the 
Euripus, in an unusual sense, and one which has hitherto 
puzzled all commentators: the passage runs thus: "Est Os ex 
culen yepua durredoos, dhs elonna® migyos 0 exallegabey EES XEN, 
6 pev éx tig Xadxidos, 6 F ex rig Boswliass Siwxodouylas 2 eis 
aulov (dvles) cvery§. The most natural key to so difficult a 
sentence must be a mention of the same historical! fact in 
another author, and Mr. Hawkins has procured one from 
Diodorus, lib. xiii. 173.; which, when compressed, is nearly 
as 
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2s follows. The Chalcidians, and most of the Euboeans, hav- 
ing separated themselves from the Athenian alliance, were 
fearful lest their towns should be besieged, and proposed 
therefore to join the Beeotians in damming up the Euripus.* 
The Beeotians assented: multitudes were employed in the 
undertaking; ** a mole (xwu«) was formed on the side of 
Eubcea near Chalcis, and on the side of Boeotia near Aullis, 
for this was the narrowest part. It is to be observed that 
there had been always a current in this place, and frequent 
changes of the tides, but now the violence of these became 
much greater, the sea being confined within a narrow space, 
and a passage was left for one vessel only. ‘They constructed 
also high towers on the ends of the two moles, and laid 
wooden éridges over the currents between.” 

The plural form, in speaking of ‘ bridges and currents,” 
causes a difficulty in a passage which would otherwise have 
been clear enough. Mr. Hawkins is compelled to treat these 
plurals as if they had been nouns singular, and then proceeds 
to reconcile Diodorus with Strabo. The word dimxodouéw has 
been explained by Vossius to signify ‘* edificationem separare 
et dividere, locumque intermedium vacuum relinquere.” Strabo 
therefore says that the bridge was not continuous, but, on 
the side nearest to the Boeotian shore +, had a canal left 
for navigation, which might be covered with a hanging 
bridge. very— consequently, according to Vossius, means 
a navigable canal in the sea, and must be the current or 
8146605 of Diodorus. As Mr. H. observes, Syrinx conveys 
the idea of a circular or rather cylindrical passage; and he 
conceives the obvious result of this explanation to be that 
the Syrinx in question must have been a sort of tunnel, the 


most likely method (he adds) for a civil engineer to have 
selected. 


‘ Nor is there any difficulty in supposing that such must have 
been the construction of this passage in the time of Strabo, when 
the use of the arch was well known; although it may be neces- 
sary, with a view to establish this hypothesis, to point out in a 
practical way the mode of its application. Let us suppose, then, 
that two towers are to be built at the two opposite ends of such a 
mole, and that a navigable passage is to be left between, while 
some mode of communication is required above. It is evident 
that the foundation of the two walls contiguous to the passage 
ought to be laid on an inverted arch, there being no other ef- 
fectual mode of giving it any stability. The communication above 





* In the twenty-first year of the Peloponnesian war, when the 
Athenians had again become masters of the sea. 
+ That is, if we read dvi in Strabo. 
Rev. Aue. 1819. Cec might 
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might be effected by the means of a moveable or an immeveable 
bridge. The Romans would undoubtedly in most cases have 
chosen the latter, and when we consider the importance which 
they attributed to this passage in a military point of view, it is 
probable that such was the construction which they adopted. It 
is hardly necessary to add that the two opposite arches would 
form a tunnel. 

‘ The term Syrinx, however, could not with propriety have been 
applied to a passage which was not truly cylindrical, ze. where 
the length of the passage was not greater than its diameter; and 
we have no other way of getting over this difficulty than by sup- 
posing that a more than usual breadth was given to the two towers 
in this direction, which is by no means inconsistent with the pur- 
pose for which they were built.’ 


Mr. Hawkins allows that his explanation amounts, after all, 
to only a plausible hypothesis: but it would undoubtedly be 
more than plausible, if any instances of similar construction 
could be proved to exist among the remains of antient archi- 
tecture. Strabo lived about four centuries after this building 
was erected; and if, as Mr. H. allows, it was in his time, 
notwithstanding some additional fortifications, the same in 
general form as when first built, the knowlege and the appli- 
cation of the arch to similar works in his age would be no 
argument in favour of its existence four hundred years ante- 
cedently. We may add that, if this Syrinx was composed of 
two different materials, the half that was under water being 
of masonry, and the upper semi-circle of wood, it seems 
improbable that the two should have been embraced under one 
name: but, as we have no better hypothesis of our own to 
suggest, it is irrelevant to discuss any farther the ingenious 
conjecture which has been proposed. 

The remaining papers in this interesting publication con- 
sist of some Designs and Descriptions of Antiquities brought 
from Athens; An Illustration of a Panoramic View of Athens, 
eve in an earlier part of the volume, by Mr. Haygarth; 

emarks on the Buildings of the Thesauri, or Treasuries of 
the Greeks, in their earlier Ages, by the Editor ; Remarks on 
the Demetrian System of the Troad, by the Editor; and, 
lastly, Remarks on an Architectural Inscription brought from 
Athens, and now in the British Museum, by Mr. Wilkins. 

With this table of contents we are compelled to close our 
observations. That we esteem the work as highly valuable 
may have been collected from the general tenor of our observ- 
ations. Indeed, it is not merely a guide for the traveller or 
the virtuoso, but calculated to call forth the learning of the 
scholar in the investigation of the discoveries which it relates, 
and of the hypotheses founded on them. With regard to 
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the arrangement of it we need not say much, because, having 
placed the papers in the order in which they occur in the 
volume, our readers will see at once that little method has 
been pursued in classification. It is rather a magazine of the 
journals of modern travellers, and the descriptions of the 
remains of antiquity found in the countries in which the 

travelled, than a book classed either geographically or with 
reference to the subjects treated in it. In a single volume 
like the present, this objection does not seem very material to 
us: but, if it were to have been considered as the forerunner 
of others, composed of like subsiance, a greater attention to 
arrangement would doubtless have been desirable; and we 
have just seen a continuation of it advertized, to which we 
shall attend at a future opportunity. 





Art. VII. Tales of My Landlord, Third Series, collected and 
arranged by Jedediah Cleishbotham, School-master and Parish- 
clerk of Gandercleugh. 4 Vols. 12mo. 11. 12s. Boards. 
Edinburgh, Constable and Co. ; London, Hurst, Robinson, and 
Co. 1819. 


WBN we last had an opportunity of commenting on the 

productions of that fictitious personage, Mr. Jedediah 
Cleishbotham, we could not but remark, and report to our 
readers, the great inequality of merit, as well in conception 
as in description, which existed in the same tale; so that, 
while in some parts we admired the energy, in others we 
lamented the lassitude and debility of the writer. It is now, 
we fear, rather a matter of certainty than speculation that the 
candles were burning low, and the festivity beginning to flag, 
when Mr. Cleishbotham sent us those very tales; for he has 
since proved himself unmindful of the poet’s advice, 


“6 edisti satis, atque bibisti, 
Tempus abire tibi est.” 


He has continued to sit at the table until the better part of 
his audience had left him, or had fallen asleep; and, instead 
of making his own congé in seasonable time, he has told 
another story, more suitable to such an occasion and such 
company than to his own well-earned fame. Who that is 
eager to shine in conversation, or to maintain a character for 
wit, for ready anecdote, for apt illustration, or for multifarious 
reading, has not in rather a saddened mood occasionally con- 
fessed to himself that he remained at such a table, or lin- 
gered with such a coterie, just one hour too long? This 
truth generally recurs either during a solitary return home, or 
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very early on the following morning; and it is usually accom- 
panied by the unpleasing conviction that as much reputation 
was lost during that last heavy hour, as had been fairly gained 
in the course of the three that preceded it. 

To drop our metaphor, let us plainly state our opinion 
that the present series of tales is so inferior to any which have 
owed their parentage to the same source, as to Jead us to fear 
that the mine is really exhausted; and, unless the author 
strikes into a new vein, the present specimens of ore are such 
that we conceive he judges rightly in abandoning all design 
of working it for the future. We must claim, nevertheless, 
an exemption for him, from one part of the penalty which 
seems attached to him by the judgment that we have given: 
for we will not allow that a character so well established in 
this branch of our national literature can be retrospectively 
injured by a subsequent failure; and, whatever we may think 
of the tales before us, that opinion belongs exclusively to 
them, and shall in no way lessen in our estimation the talents 
that produced their predecessors. So highly, indeed, do we 
esteem this author, that while we now condemn him by com- 
parison with himself, we allow that, were he unknown to us 
by previous works, we should probably bestow much partial 
praise on these volumes, as compared with the majority of those 
works of fiction which our duty leads us to examine. 

Our first inquiry, on opening a series of * Tales of My 
Landlord,’ is, which is the new character, or how many such 
has the author given us? Let him not complain: it is he 
himself who has accustomed us to the expectation, high as it 
is, of finding some of the more extraordinary traits of hu- 
man character embodied and displayed in a manner equally 
forcible and natural, in every novel that he writes; and in 
such a manner that, while we allow the person represented to 
be of a cast nearly new to us, we confess the close imitation 
of nature, without having any particular original in our eye. 
Where the subjects did not admit of such bold designs, he 
has caught the variable shades of manners in more ordinary 
life; and, by rendering the incidents of his tales subservient 
to the purposes of developement of character, he has shewn 
us that there is not that uniformity in general life which we 
suppose, but that the fault lies in the dullness of eur own per- 
ceptions. When they are directed by him, the variety of the 
prospect suddenly increases; and, although that which we see 
may not be altogether new, yet we view it in so new a light 
that the effect on us is equivalent. . 

How, then, are we disappointed when, in reading the first 
of these tales, (* The Bride of Lammermoor,’) the only cha- 
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racters which are altogether new, as coming from this author, 
are recognized by us as very old acquaintance in other socie- 
ties! In the second tale, (‘The Legend of Montrose,’) we 
find undoubtedly a personage whom we do not recollect to 
have seen before: but, if the rudeness of the remark may 
be excused, we are not very anxious to see him again ; for, 
as he scarcely ever leaves us during the whole tale, and is 
most unalterable in the manner and matter of his communi- 
cations, it may be supposed that he soon becomes exceedingly 
tiresome. 

Let us take things in order. — ‘The Bride of Lammer- 
moor’ is a comi-tragic tale, for the comedy comes first and 
is succeeded by tragical results. It is quite a dramatic com- 
position, in which the more prominent characters are a Scotch 
Lord Ravenswood, a baron by courtesy, the honours of nobi- 
lity having been forfeited by attainder in his father’s time: 
Sir William Ashton, Lord-keeper, and proprietor by sachets 
of Ravenswood Castle and estates, on which he resided, the 
family of the former owner having retired to a desolate tower 
called Wolf’s Crag, overlooking the German Ocean, in the 
same neighbourhood: — Lady Ashton, a haughty ambitious 
woman, and of a better family than her husband, who was 
more conspicuous for station than ancestry :—their daughter 
Lucy, no very remarkable heroine of romance :—the Laird of 
Bucklaw, a dissipated boorish young man :— Captain Craigen- 
gelt, his companion, a person in the pay of the exiled family of 
the Stuarts ;—and last, though not least, Caleb Balderstone, a 
faithful old butler of the Ravenswood family, living with his 
master at the old tower of Wolf’s Crag. Villagers and old 
witches, or something so near a-kin to ) them as “to defy our 
powers of discrimination, complete the groupe; with the ex- 
ception of personages of occasional appearance and no direct 
interference in the conduct of the story. ‘The plot turns on 
an attachment formed between the Baron and Lucy Ashton, 
and the fatal termination of it constitutes the catastrophe of 
the tale. 

Ravenswood, a young man of high spirit and family-pride, 
cherishes a strong feeling of hostility towards Sir William 
Ashton; partly arising from that contempt with which de- 
cayed nobility are apt ‘to view the new children of fortune ; 
but more particularly from a conviction that, in the acqui- 
sition of the Ravenswood property, unfair advantages had 
been taken of his father’s distresses by Sir William, and. 
that the property was in fact lost by a sort of legalized pillage 
which caused the old Lord’s death. Sir W. Ashton, a Cautious 
vacillating old place-hunter, in which pursuit he had been 
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no unfortunate speculator, not only entertained some per- 
sonal fears of his exasperated neighbour, who considered 
him almost as the murderer of his father, but had some ap- 
prehensions that he had really pushed matters a little too far in 
his litigations with the former Lord Ravenswood, which might 
hereafter lead to some unpleasant explanations. Impelled by 
these and some other motives, during a casual absence of his 
wife, he courted the acquaintance of Ravenswood by direct 
and indirect methods, offices of service, and expressions of 
unreserved candor. The first attempts were repelled with 
haughty incivility: but love soon vanquished pride, and 
Ravenswood even became an inmate in the hall of his fathers, 
now in the:possession of another. Lady Ashton, on her re- 
turn to her home, discovered the state of her daughter’s 
heart, and, reprobating her husband’s conduct, caused Ra- 
venswood to leave the house. An exchange of vows and 
tokens of attachment nevertheless took place before the separ- 
ation, and a mutual engagement was formed by the two par- 
ties and committed to paper. Prophetic old women, indeed, 
predicted a melancholy end to these nuptials, if ever they took 
place; and certain antient sayings were called to mind and 
applied to the parties in question. Shortly after this parting, 
Ravenswood, weary of an idle life, accepted the interference 
of a noble marquis related to him by blood, and attempted 
to obtain for himself an honorable support by executing some 
government-commission abroad. In his absence, no efforts 
were left untried to undermine the faith of his betrothed wife; 
who was coaxed and terrified by turns, in order to induce her 
to accept the boorish Bucklaw for her husband. One of the 
old crones above mentioned was placed near her person, to 
work on her superstitious fears; and all letters and replies 
were intercepted by her mother, who was the main agent in 
this inhuman persecution. ‘These attempts having long failed 
to produce their intended effect, at last it was proposed that 
Lucy should write to Ravenswood a letter dictated by the 
mother, to ascertain whether he still clung to the engage- 
ment, or was willing to relinquish it; and she was brought 
to consent to receive the hand of Bucklaw if her former lover 
gave up this pledge, or delayed an answer beyond a specified 
time. No answer having arrived, the nuptials were prepared, 
and Lucy Ashton was in the act of signing the marriage-con- 
tract with Bucklaw, and had indeed placed her signature to a 
paper, when Ravenswood burst in. From the scene that fol- 
lowed, we will presently give some extracts. Lucy was in such 
a state of stupor, that she was unable to make any explan- 
ations or assurances of retained affection to Ravenswood; he 
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saw her written agreement to wed another; and, after some 
severe upbraidings, he tore himself away from her, who was 
almost unconscious of the events that were passing. In the 
interval between this rencontre and the marriage with Buck- 
law, Lucy remained in the most suspicious composure, or 
rather apathy of mind: but the marriage was celebrated, and 
the bridegroom had not long reached his chamber when dread- 
ful screams were heard. On repairing to the spot, and burstin 
epen the door, the family discovered Bucklaw bleeding on the 
ground, but for some time could not find Lucy; who was at 
last perceived crouched like a hare in a corner of the room, 
leaving no doubt of the author of the bloody deed and the 
insanity of the agent. Bucklaw, however, ultimately re- 
covered: but Lucy was soon followed by her relatives to the 
grave. At the funeral, one additional and uninvited mourner 
appeared, of all others the most hateful to the Ashtons; it 
was Ravenswood: but the ceremony was not materially 
interrupted by his presence, although a challenge from a 
young officer, brother of the deceased, was the consequence. ° 
On the following day, Ravenswood, while in the act of goin 
on horseback to keep this appointment, in a fit of absence of 
mind urged his horse over some dangerous quick-sands, in 
which he and his steed were immediately swallowed up; thus 
fulfilling an antient prediction against his house. Of the other 
persons of the story, it is needless to add particulars. 

We see little in this general outline to attract attention ; 
and in the tale itself the latter and interesting part is com- 
pressed into a small space: while the earlier portions, if not en- 
livened, are at Jeast filled up with Caleb Balderstone’s attempts 
to preserve the honour of the Ravenswood family, and con- 
ceal his master’s fallen fortunes and absolute poverty at his 
lonely tower of Wolf’s Crag. In fact, this old butler per- 
forms nearly the same office to this story, which Mr. Oldbuck 
the Antiquary discharges in that in which his character ap- 
pears. Neither Caleb nor the Antiquary is much, if in any 
degree, concerned in retarding or accelerating the catastrophe 
of the respective plots: but they are both pushed forwards 
most prominently on the stage, to amuse the audience, as in- 
sulated characters, little connected with the main interest of 
the piece, which is suffered to fall asleep during their exhi- 
bition.* The aged butler has yet another and a much 





—-- 





* This similarity is restricted to the mode of introduction : 
to resemblance of character there are no approaches whatever, as 
it may be supposed: nor, as may be seen frpm a reference to our 
review of that work, do we consider the Antiquary as unpleasantly 
introduced, though he is unnecessary to the drama. 
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stronger resemblance, not derived simply from the mode of 
his introduction to us, but inherent in his composition: he 
is almost a copy of the character of Sharp in the farce of the 
Lying Valet; and so very close is this similitude, that we will 
venture to say that it has occurred to almost every individual 
who has read the farce and the novel. The excuses which he 
makes for bad entertainment, his pretences that the want of 
better cheer and more favourable appearances are only the 
effect of accident, the ways and means to which he has re- 
course to raise supplies, the ready lie in his master’s cause, 
and many such points, render the comparison as just as it is 
obvious. In some of the other characters, we have traced 
different features to different types in the present author, and 
we cannot but look on those to which we allude among 
them rather as new combinations than as creations. Much 
of this is to be found in Ravenswood, and something in 
Lady Ashton. 

Two particular occasions afford an opening for Mr. Caleb 
Balderstone to exhibit: the one when Ravenswood, who had 
left his tower early in the tale with the intention of quit- 
ting Scotland, returns to it unexpectedly, bringing with him | 
the Laird of Bucklaw, for the purpose of concealing him 
there a short time, because he was in danger of being arrested 
as a Jacobite: the other, when Sir W. Ashton and his 
daughter take shelter during a tempestuous night at the same 
place. This visit was indeed the effec: of stratagem on the 
part of the Lord-keeper; and it was from it that his ac- 
quaintance with Ravenswood, or the Master of Ravenswood 
as he is honorarily styled, commenced. 

We will first give a description of the tower in which this 
hoary seneschal presided : : 


‘ « You will find little to tempt you at Wolf’s Crag,” said the 
Master. ‘I know not that I can promise you more than the 
shelter of my roof; all, and more than all our stock of wine and 
provisions was exhausted at the late occasion.” 

‘«* Long may it be ere provision is needed for the like purpose,” 
answered Bucklaw; ‘ but you should not drink up the last flask 
at a dirge; there is ill luck in that.” 

¢“¢ There is ill luck, I think, in whatever belongs to me,” said 
Ravenswood. ‘* But yonder is Wolf’s Crag, and whatever it still 
contains is at your service.” 

‘The roar of the sea had long announced their approach to 
the cliffs, on the summit of which, like the nest of some sea-eagle, 
the founder of the fortalice had perched his eyry. The pale 
moon, which had hitherto been contending with flitting clouds, 
now shone out, and gave them a view of the solitary and naked 
tower, situated on a projecting cliff that beetled on the — 
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Ocean. On three sides the rock was precipitous; on the fourth, 
which was that toward the land, it had been originally fenced by 
an artificial ditch and draw-bridge, but the latter was broken 
down and ruinous, and the former had been in part filled up, so 
as to allow passage for a horseman into the narrow court-yard, 
encircled on two sides with low offices and stables, partly ruinous, 
and closed on the landward front by a low embattled wall, while 
the remaining side of the quadrangle was occupied by the tower 
itself, which, tall and narrow, and built of a greyish stone, stood 
glimmering in the moonlight, like the ‘sheeted spectre of some 
huge giant. A wilder, or more disconsolate dwelling, it was per- 
haps difficult to conceive. The sombrous and heavy sound of the 
billows, successively dashing against the rocky beach at a pro- 
found distance beneath, was to the ear what the landscape was to 
the eye —a symbol of unvaried and monotonous melancholy, 
not unmingled with horror. 

‘ Although the night was not far advanced, there was no sign 
of living inhabitant about this forlorn abode, excepting that one, 
and only one, of the narrow and staunchelled windows which ap- 
peared at irregular heights and distances in the walls of the build- 
ing, showed a small glimmer of light.’ 

‘« There,” said Ravenswood, ‘sits the only male domestic 
that remains to the house of Ravenswood; and it is well that 
he does remain there, since otherwise, we had little hope to find 
either light or fire. But follow me cautiously; the road is nar- 
row, and admits only one horse in front.” 

‘ In effect, the path led along a kind of isthmus, at the penin- 
sular extremity of which the tower was situated, with that exclu- 
sive attention to strength and security, in preference to ever 
circumstance of convenience, which dictated to the Scottish 
barons the choice of their situations, as well as their style of 
building.’ 

For a specimen of Caleb’s, mendacious qualities, —or of 
his ingenuity, if the other term be too harsh, — we refér to 
the apparently accidental visit of Sir W. Ashton and his 
daughter Lucy, when out on a hunting-party. They were 
not at first recognized by Ravenswood, but their reception 
by him will disclose some parts of his character. 


‘ « This then,” the stranger said, “is the ancient castle of 
Wolf’s Crag, often mentioned in the Scottish records,’ looking 
to the old tower then darkening under. the influence of a stormy 
cloud, that formed its back ground: for at the distance of a short 
mile, the chace having been circuitous had brought the hunters 
back nearly to the point which they had attained when Ravens.- 
wood and Bucklaw set forth to join them. 

‘« Ravenswood answered this observation with a cold and distant 
assent. 

‘ «Tt was, as I have heard,” continued the stranger, una- 
bashed by his coldness, “‘ one of the most early possessions of 
the honourable family of Ravenswood.” } 
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‘ « Their earliest possession,” answered the Master, .“ and 
probably their latest.” 

« «¢ [—]—TI should hope not, Sir,’’ answered the stranger, 
clearing his voice with more than one cough, and making an effort 
to overcome a certain degree of hesitation, — ** Scotland knows 
what she owes to this ancient family, and remembers their frequent 
and honourable achievements. I have little doubt, that, were it 
properly represented to her majesty that so ancient and noble a 
family were subjected to dilapidation — I mean to decay — means 
might be found, ad re-edificandam antiquam domum —” 

¢ «J will save you the trouble, Sir, of discussing this point 
farther,” said the Master haughtily. ‘I am the heir of that un- 
fortunate House—Iam the Master of Ravenswood —and you, 
Sir, who seem to be a gentleman of fashion and education, must 
be sensible, that the next mortification after being unhappy, is 
the being loaded with undesired commiseration.”’ — 

‘ The horse of the fair huntress shewed symptoms of impa- 
tience and restiveness, and it became impossible for Ravenswood, 
as aman ora gentleman, to leave her abruptly to the care of an 
aged father or her menial attendants. He was, or believed him- 
self, obliged in courtesy to take hold of her bridle, and assist her 
in managing the unruly animal. While he was thus engaged, the 
old gentleman observed that the storm seemed to increase — that 
they were far from Lord Bittlebrain’s, whose guests they were for the 
present — and that he would be obliged to the Master of Ravens- 
wood to point him the way to the nearest place of refuge from the 
storm. At the same time he cast a wistful and embarrassed look 
towards the Tower of Wolf’s Crag, which seemed to render it 
almost impossible for the owner to avoid offering an old man and 
a lady, in such an emergency, the temporary use of his house. 
Indeed, the condition of the young huntress rendered this courtesy 
indispensable ; for, in the course of the services which he render- 
ed, he could not but perceive that she trembled much, and was 
extremely agitated, from her apprehensions, doubtless, of the 
coming storm. 

¢ I know not if the Master of Ravenswood shared her terrors, 
but he was not entirely free from something like a similar disorder 
of nerves, as he observed, * The Tower of Wolf’s Crag has no- 
thing to offer beyond the shelter of its roof, but if that can be 
acceptable at such a moment” —he paused, as if the rest of the 
invitation stuck in-his throat. But the old gentleman, his self- 
constituted companion, did not allow him to recede from the in- 
vitation, which he had rather suffered to be implied than directly 
expressed. 

‘ « The storm,” said the stranger, “* must be an apology for 
waiving ceremony —his daughter’s health was weak — she had 
suffered much from a recent alarm —he trusted their intrusion on 
the Master of Ravenswood’s hospitality would not be altogether 
unpardonable in the circumstances of the case — his child’s safety 
must be dearer to him than ceremony.” 
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‘ There was no room to retreat. The Master of Ravenswood 
led the way, continuing to keep hold of the lady’s bridle te pre- 
vent her horse from starting at some unexpected explosion of 
thunder. He was not so bewildered in his own hurried reflec- 
tions, but what he remarked, that the deadly paleness which had 
occupied her neck and temples, and such of her features as the 
riding-mask left exposed, gave place to a deep and rosy suffusion ; 
and he felt with embarrassment that a flush was by tacit sympath 
excited in hisown cheeks. The stranger, with watchfulness which 
he disguised under apprehensions for the safety of his daughter, 
continued to observe the expression of the Master’s countenance 
as they ascended the hill to Wolf’s Crag. When they stood in 
front of that ancient fortress, Ravenswood’s emotions were of a 
very complicated description; and as he led the way into the 
rude court-yard, and halloo’d to Caleb to give attendance, there 
was a tone of sternness, almost of fierceness, which seemed some- 
what alien from the courtesies of one who is receiving honoured 

uests.’ — 

¢ The thunder-bolt, which had stunned all who were within 
hearing of it, had only served to awaken the bold and inventive 
genius of the flower of Majors-Domo. Almost before the clatter 
had ceased, and while there was yet scarce an assurance whether 
the castle was standing or falling, Caleb exclaimed, ‘‘ Heavens 
be praised !— this comes to hand like the boul of a pint-stoup.” 
He then barred the kitchen door in the face of the Lord Keeper’s 
servant, whom he perceived returning from the party at the gate, 
and muttering, ‘‘ how the de’il came he in? — but de’il may care 
— Mysie, what are ye sitting skaking and greeting in the chimney 
nuik for ? Come here — or stay where ye are, and skirl as loud as 
ye can— it's a’ ye’re guid for—TI say, ye auld deevil, skirl — 
skirl — louder — louder — woman! — gar the gentles hear ye in 
the ha’ — I have heard ye as far off as the Bass for a less matter. 
And stay — down wi’ that crockery.” 

‘ And with a sweeping blow, he threw down from a shelf some 
articles of pewter and earthen-ware. He exalted his voice amid 
the clatter, shouting and roaring in a manner which changed 
Mysie’s hysterical apprehensions of the thunder into fears that 
her old fellow-servant was gone distracted. ‘ He has dung down 
a’ the bits o’ pigs too — the only thing we had left to haud a soup 
milk— and he has spilt the hatted kitt that was for the Master’s 
dinner. Mercy save us, the auld man’s ga’en wud wi’ the 
thunner !” 

‘ «* Haud your tongue, ye b , said Caleb, in the impetuous 
and overbearing triumph of successful invention, “ a’s provided 
now — dinner and a’ thing — the thunner’s done a’ in a clap of a 
hand !” — 

‘ “ Puir man, he’s muckle astray,” said Mysie, looking at him 
with a mixture of pity and alarm; “I wish he may ever come 
hame to himsell again.” 

* « Here, ye auld doited deevil,” said Caleb, still exulting in 
his extrication from a dilemma which seemed insurmountable ; 
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‘‘ keep the strange man out of the kitchen — swear the thunner 

came down the ets and spoiled the best dinner ye ever dress- 

ed —beef — bacon — kid — lark — leveret — wild-fowl —venison, 

and what not. Lay it on thick, and never mind expences. I’ll 

awa’ up to the ha’ — make a’ the confusion ye can — but be sure 
e keep out the strange servant.” 

‘ With these charges to his ally, Caleb posted up to the hall, 
but stopping to reconnoitre through an aperture, which time, for 
the convenience of many a domestic in succession, had made in 
the door, and perceiving the situation of Miss Ashton, he had 
prudence enough to make a pause, both to avoid adding to her 
alarm, and in order to secure attention to his account of the dis- 
astrous effects of the thunder. 

« But when he perceived that the lady was recovered, and 
heard the conversation turn upon the accommodation and refresh- 
ment which the castle afforded, he thought it time to burst into the 
room in the manner announced in the last chapter. 

¢ « Wull a wins! — wull a wins!— such a misfortune to befa’ 
the house of Ravenswood, and I to live to see it!” 

‘ « What is the matter, Caleb?” said his master, somewhat 
alarmed in his turn; ‘* has any part of the castle fallen ?” 

‘ «¢ Castle fa’an ? —na, but the sute’s fa’an, and the thunner’s 
come right down the kitchen-lumm, and the things are a’ lying 
here awa’, there awa’, like the Laird o’ Hotchpotch’s lands — 
and wi’ brave guests of honour and quality to entertain,’”? — a low 
bow here to Sir William Ashton and his daughter, — “ and nae- 
thing left in the house fit to present for dinner— or for supper 
either, for aught that I can see.” 

‘ « T verily believe you, Caleb,” said Ravenswood drily. 

‘ Balderstone here turned to his master a half-upbraiding, half- 
imploring countenance, and edged towards him as he repeated, 
‘‘ It was nae great matter of preparation; but just something 
added to your honour’s ordinary course of fare — petty cover, as 
they say at the Louvre— three courses and the fruit.” ’ 


We fear that the faithful old servant does not appear to 
any very great advantage in this extract, for there is a stale- 
ness about him which renders all his stratagems tiresome. 
Many of them, too, are more of a character to amuse children 
than to please grown persons. Of these tricks we will omit 
all mention: but, on the occasion last mentioned, it may be 
some consolation to know that he did at last, by a predatory 
excursion to a neighbouring hamlet, procure a good supper 
for his master and his guests. 

Among other actors in the drama, is an old woman of the 
name of Alice, a mysterious prophetic person ; who, living in 
a cottage now belonging to Sir W. Ashton, retained a firm 
allegiance to the old proprietors of Ravenswood, and indeed 
darkly predicted some of the concluding scenes of their story. 
The circumstance of her death gives an opportunity for in- 
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troducing three old Scottish crones, who come to watch the 
body before interment, Ravenswood being present at their 
arrival; and, if he, as it is remarked, was struck with the 
similarity of these women to the witches in Macbeth, the 
reader will probably be not less reminded of them at their next 
appearance, towards the close of the tale; where they are 
almost divested of all the attributes of humanity, and are 
nearly too disgusting for representation. ‘To these beldams, 
in the present instance, a grave-digger succeeds, for whom 
Shakspeare appears also to have supplied some hints; * cus- 
tom having made his business a property of easiness in him,” 
to the full extent in which it had affected the Danish clown in 
Hamlet. 

The concluding scenes of the novel are deeply tragic, and 
they are also undoubtedly worked up with very considerable 
ability, forming a singular contrast to the vapid contents of 
the earlier pages. We turn to the period at which Miss 
Ashton, having received no intelligence from Ravenswood, 
signs the contract of: marriage with Bucklaw: 


‘ It was now Miss Ashton’s turn to sign the writings, and she 
was guided by her watchful mother to the table for that-purpose. 
At her first attempt, she began to write with a dry pen, and when 
the circumstance was pointed out, seemed unable, after several 
attempts, to dip it in the massive silver ink-standish, which stood 
full before her. Lady Ashton’s vigilance hastened to ‘supply the 
deficiency. I have myself seen the fatal deed, and in the distinct 
characters in which the name of Lucy Ashton is traced on each 
page, there is only a very slight tremulous irregularity, indicative 
of her state of mind at the time of the subscription. But the 
last signature is incomplete, defaced, and blotted ; for while her 
hand was employed in tracing it, the hasty tramp of a horse was 
heard at the gate, succeeded by a step in the ‘outer gallery, 
and a voice, which, in a commanding tone, bore down the oppo- — 
sition of the menials. The pen dropped from Lucy’s fingers, as 
she exclaimed with a faint shriek — “ He is come — he is come!” 
—.Hardly had Miss Ashton dropped the pen, when the door of 
the apartment flew open, and the Master of Ravenswood entered 
the apartment.’ — 

‘ He planted himself full in the middle of the apartment, op- 
posite to the table at which Lucy was seated, on whom, as if she 
had been alone in the chamber, he bent his eyes with a mingled 
expression of deep grief and deliberate indignation. His dark- 
coloured riding cloak, displaced from one shoulder, hung around 
one side of his person in the ample folds of the Spanish mantle. 
The rest of his rich dress was travel-soil’d, and deranged by hard 
riding. He had a sword by his side, and pistols in his belt. His 
slouched hat, which he had not removed at entrance, gave an ad- 
ditional gloom to his dark features, which, wasted by sorrow, and 
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marked by the ghastly look communicated by long illness, added 
to a countenance naturally somewhat stern and wild, a fierce and 
even savage expression. The matted and dishevelled locks of 
hair which escaped from under his hat, together with his fixed 
and unmoved posture, made his head more resemble that of a 
marble bust than of a living man. He said not a single word, 
and there was a deep silence in the company for more than two 
minutes.’— 

‘ He raised his hat from his forehead, and, gazing upon Lucy 
with eyes in which an expression of sorrow overcame their late 
fierceness, spread his dishevelled locks back from his face, and 
said, “ Do you know me, Miss Ashton? —I am still Edgar 
Ravenswood.” She was silent; and he went on, with increasin 
vehemence — “I am still that Edgar Ravenswood, who, for your aft 
fection, renounced the dear ties by which injured honour bound him 
to seek vengeance. I am that Ravenswood, who, for your sake, 
forgave, nay, clasped hands in friendship with the oppressor and 
pillager of his house — the traducer and murderer of his father.” 

‘ « My daughter,” answered Lady Ashton, interrupting him, 
«« has no occasion to dispute the identity of your person; the 
venom of your present language is sufficient to remind her, that 
she speaks with the mortal enemy of her father.” 

‘ « T pray you to be patient, madam,” answered Ravenswood ; 
‘< my answer must come from her own lips. — Once more, Miss 
Lucy Ashton, I am that Ravenswood to whom you granted the 
solemn engagement, which you now desire to retract and cancel.” 

¢ Lucy’s bloodless lips could only faulter out the words, “ It 
was my mother.” ’— 

‘ Ravenswood gazed upon the deed, as if petrified. ‘ And it 
was without fraud or compulsion,” said he, looking toward the 
clergyman, ‘‘ that Miss Ashton subscribed this parchment ?” 

« « T vouch it upon my sacred character.” 

‘ «“ This is, indeed, madam, an undeniable piece of evidence,” 
said Ravenswood sternly; “ and it will be equally unnecessary and 
dishonourable to waste another word in useless remonstrance or 
reproach. There, madam,” he said, laying down before Lucy the 
signed paper and the broken piece of gold —“ there are the evi- 
dences of your first engagement ; may you be more faithful to that 
which you have just formed. I will trouble youto return the cor- 
responding tokens of my ill-placed confidence — I ought rather to 
say of my egregious folly.” 

‘ Lucy returned the scornful glance of her lover with a gaze, 
from which perception seemed to have been banished; yet she 
seemed partly to have understood his meaning, for she raised her 
hands as if to undo a blue ribbon which she wore around her neck. 
She was unable to accomplish her purpose, but Lady Ashton cut 
the ribbon asunder, and detached the broken piece of gold which 
Miss Ashton had till then worn concealed in her bosom; the 
written counterpart of the lovers’ engagement she for some time 
iad had in her own possession. With a haughty curtsey, she me 
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livered both to Ravenswood, who was much softened when he 
took the piece of gold. 

‘ « And she could wear it thus,” he said — speaking to himself 
—‘* could wear it in her very bosom — could wear it next to her 
heart — even when —but complaint avails not,” he said, dashing 
from his eye the tear which had gathered in it, and resuming the 
stern composure of his manner. He strode to the chimney, and 
threw into the fire the paper and piece of gold, stamping upon the 
coals with the heel of his boot, as if to insure their destruction. 
‘“< I will be no longer,” he then said, ‘* an intruder here — Your 
evil wishes, and your worse offices, Lady Ashton, I will only re- 
turn, by hoping these will be your last machinations against your 
daughter’s honour and happiness. — And to you, madam,” he said, 
addressing Lucy, “ I have nothing farther to say, except to pray 
to God that you may not become a world’s wonder for this act of 
wilful and deliberate perjury.’’ — Having uttered these words, he 
turned on his heel, and left the apartment.’ * 


Did we consider ourselves as justificd in making farther 
extracts, we should atone for the injury that we have done the 
old butler in the eyes of our readers, (not wantonly, but 
necessarily,) by describing the parting scene between him and 
his master, when he prognosticated that the latter left his 
ruinous home for the last time: but here we must hold our 
hand. The conception of the tale is clearly better than the 
execution of it. We have omitted to notice one or two 
instances of events introduced contrary to the laws of nature, 
where the Dea ex machina has been altogether unrequired by 
the necessities of the story: but this has not been very 
unusual with the author. 

The second and shorter tale is ‘ The Legend of Montrose.’ 
We have met with persons who have preferred it to its 
precursor, but cannot ourselves become converts to that 
opinion ; the story has little or no interest, and we therefore 
see no necessity for analysing it, the author himself having 
probably considered it rather as a picture of manners. The 
time of the preceding tale was fixed soon after the revolution 
of 1688, but that of the present is somewhat earlier; — in 
the sixteenth century, says the text, but by an error of the 
press, we presume, for the seventeenth, because the events 


are co-temporaneous and in connection with the civil wars of 
Charles I. 
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* The deed was the contract of marriage with Bucklaw, which, 
as Lucy was unable to answer Ravenswood, Lady Ashton insidi- 


ously prevailed on him to consider as an undeniable proof of his 
rejection by her daughter. ; 
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The northern nobility, and many chiefs of Highland clans, 
had obstinately resisted the adoption of the Solemn League 
and Covenant; conceiving a connection with royalty to be 
their natural state, and entertaining an aversion to the 
Presbyterian form of religious worship. At this same period, 
a large army had been sent from Scotland to the assistance of 
the Parliament in England ;—not very justifiably, if we 
recollect the late treaty that had been made between the 
King and his Scotch subjects. This circumstance, there- 
fore, offered additional encouragement to the loyalists, but 
their warfare was likely to be desultory because they had no 
acknowleged head. ‘The Marquis of Argyle seems in con- 
sequence to have looked on the first movements of the 
loyalists with less apprehension than was requisite: but 
shortly they assumed a more decided character by the arrival 
of Lord Montrose, who in the present tale is first introduced 
to us under the disguise of a valet to Lord Menteith, tra- 
velling to join the Highland loyalists. Montrose having 
assumed the command, the war acquired a more important 
course ; and the tale, with which we are now engaged, may 
be considered as a kind of illustration of the opening of it, 
containing an episode or two of so domestic or private a nature 
as scarcely to be admitted among the materials of public and 
political annals. We have already offered our apology for 
not entering into a detailed account of it: but, as we have 
adverted to a new kind of character imagined by the author, 
we will allow him both to introduce that person to our 
readers and to make them better acquainted with himself. 
The individual in question is a Captain Dalgetty; who had 
been engaged in the military service of half the powers of 
Europe, and is intended to represent a class of men at that time 
common in Europe, who fought for any cause, or any prince, 
according as the pay, promotion, or other temptations suited 
their views ; adapting the maxim, “ omne solum forti patria est,” 
to their own convenience. The want of principle exhibited: 
in the selection of their service, or in their mode of changing 
masters, seerfis to be described almost extravagantly: but we 
have no criterion, except human nature generally, by which 
we can examine the description, and she is rather disgraced 
by it than outraged. 3 


‘ “ Truly, my lord,” said the trooper, ‘“* my name is Dalgetty 
— Dugald Dalgetty, Ritt-master Dugald Dalgetty of Drum- 
thwacket, at your honourable service to command. It is a name 
you may have seen in Gallo-Belgicus, the Swedish Intelligencer, 
or, if you read High Dutch, in the Fliegendien Merceur of 
Leipsic. My father, my lord, having by unthrifty —_— - 
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ducted a fair patrimony to a nonentity, I had no better shift, when 
I was eighteen years auld, than to carry the learning whilk I had 
ne eee at the Mareschal-College of Aberdeen, my gentle bluid 
and designation of Drumthwacket, together with a pair of 
stalwarth arms, and legs conform, to the German wars, there to 
push my way as a cavalier of fortune. My lord, my legs and 
arms stood me in more stead than either my gentle kin or my 
book-lear, and I found myself trailing a pike as a private gentle- 
man under old Sir Ludovick Leslie, where I learned the rules 
0’ service sae tightly, that I will not forget them ina hurry. Sir, 
I have been made to stand guard eight hours, being from twelve 
at noon to eight o'clock of the night, at the palace, armed with 
back and breast, head-piece and bracelets, being iron to the 
teeth, in a bitter frost, and the ice was as hard as ever was flint; 
and all for stopping an instant to speak to my landlady, when I 
should have gone to roll-call.” 

‘ « And doubtless, sir,” replied Lord Menteith, ** you have 
gone through some hot service, as well as this same cold duty 
you talk of ?” 

‘ « Surely, my lord, it doth not become me to speak; but he 
that hath seen the fields of Leipsic and of Lutzen, may be said 
to have seen pitched battles. And one who hath witnessed the 
intaking of Frankfort, and Spanheim, and Nuremberg, and so 
forth, should know something about leaguers, storms, onslaughts 
and outfalls.” 

‘ « But your merit, sir, and experience, were, doubtless, 
followed by promotion ?” , 

‘It came slow, my lord, dooms slow,” replied Dalgetty ; 
‘** but as my Scottish countrymen, the fathers of the war, and the 
raisers of those valorous Scottish regiments that were the dread 
of Germany, began to fall pretty thick, what with pestilence 
and what with the sword, why we, their children, succeeded to 
their inheritance. Sir, I was six years first private gentleman of 
the company, and three years a disdaining to re- 
ceive a halbert, as unbecoming my birth. Wherefore I was 
ultimately promoted to be a fahn-dragger, as the High Dutch 
call it, (which signifies an ancient) in the King’s Leif Regiment 
of Black Horse, and thereafter I arose to be lieutenant and 
ritt-mmaster, under that invincible monarch, the bulwark of the 
Protestant faith, the Lion of the North, the terror of Austria, 
Gustavus the victorious.” ’ 


This Lion of the North, it seems, was a very indifferent 
paymaster; for 


‘ « My lord,”’ said Dalgetty, ‘‘ I take it on m conscience, 
that at no period, and by no possible process, could one creutzer 
of my arrears ever be recovered. I myself never saw twenty dol- 
lars of my own all the time I served the invincible Gustavus, un- 
less it was from the chance of a storm, or victory, or the fetching 
in some town or doorp, when a cavalier of fortune, who knows the 
usage of wars, seldom faileth to make some small profit.”’ 
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From the Swedish service, the indefatigable champion of 
all causes retired to that of the Emperor, which is described 
at some length; and thence, continued he, 


‘ « T exchanged my commission for one under the Spaniard.” 

‘ “ T hope you found yourself better off by the change ?”’ said 
Lord Menteith. 

‘« In good sooth,”? answered the Ritt-master, ‘ I had but 
little to complain of. The pay was somewhat regular, being fur- 
nished by the rich Flemings and Walloons of the Low Country. 
The quarters were excellent; the good wheaten loaves of the 
Flemings were better than the Provant rye-bread of the Swede, 
and Rhenish wine was more plenty with us than ever I saw the 
black beer of Rostock in Gustavus’s camp. Service there was 
none, duty there was little ; and that little we might do, or leave 
undone, at our pleasure; an excellent retirement for a cavalier 
somewhat weary of field and leaguer, who had purchased with his 
blood as much honour as might serve his turn, and was desirous 
of a little ease and good living.” ’ 


Here, however, he was ‘ pricked in conscience respecting 
a matter of religion,’ and in consequence tried his fortune 
with the states of Holland, whose service is thus described : 


‘ « So you again exchanged your service ?” said Lord Menteith. 

¢ « In troth did I, my lord; and after trying for a short time 
two or three other powers, I even took on for a time with their 
High Mightinesses the States of Holland.” 

¢ « And how did their service jump with your humour ?”’ again 
demanded his companion. 

‘ «© OQ! my lord,” said the soldier in a sort of enthusiasm, 
«¢ their behaviour on pay-day might be a pattern to all Europe — 
no borrowings, no lendings, no offsets, no arrears, — all balanced 
and paid like a banker’s book. The quarters, too, are excellent, 
and the allowances unchallengeable; but then, sir, they are a 
preceese, scrupulous people, and will allow nothing for pec- 
cadilloes. So that if a boor complains of a broken head, or a 
beer-seller of a broken can, or a daft wench does but squeak loud 
enough to be heard above her breath, a soldier of honour shall be 
dragged, not before his own court-martial, who can best judge of 
and punish his demerits, but before a base mechanical burge- 
master, who shall menace him with the rasp-house, the cord, and 
what not, as if he were one of their own mean, amphibious, 
twenty-breeched boors. So, not being able to dwell longer 
among those ungrateful plebeians, who, although unable to de- 
fend themselves by their proper strength, will nevertheless allow 
the noble foreign cavalier who engages with them nothing beyond 
his dry wages, which no honourable spirit will put in competition 
with ‘a liberal licence and honourable countenance, I resolved to 
leave the service of the Mynheers. And hearing at this time, to 
my exceeding satisfaction, that there is something to be doing 
this summer in my way in this my dear native country, 1 am 
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‘come hither, as they say, like a beggar to a bridal, in order to 


give my loving countrymen the advantage of that experience 
which I have acquired in foreign parts. So your Lordship has an 
outline of my brief story, excepting those passages of action in 
the field, in leaguers, storms, and onslaughts, whilk would be 
wearisome to narrate, and might, peradventure, better befit any 
other tongue than mine own.” ’ 


Considerable humour is displayed in some of the discri- 
minations which the Captain draws between the services of 
different nations. At last we find him engaged on the side 
of English royalty, in the war to which our present history 
relates; and a very fearless hardy partizan he becomes: 
although without the slightest preference for the cause which 
he embraces, or any determination to continue it, or even 
not to exchange to that of bis enemies, when the allotted 
period of his service expires. The author has, on more 
occasions than one, drawn pedants of different descriptions, 
who are undoubtedly confined to no profession ; and Captain 
Dalgetty, in addition to his other peculiarities, is his military 
pedant : a character which he sustains without imputation of 
failure, although with some fatigue to the reader, during the 
whole tale; so that we have once or twice wished, in the 
course of it, that he had arrived at the end of the stipulated 
service, for which the author engaged him, sooner than he 
did actually complete it. 





Art. VIII. On Diagnosis. In Four Parts.— Part I. The Phe- 
nomena of Health and Disease.— Part II. The Diagnosis of the 
Diseases of Adults.— Part III. The Diagnosis of Local Dis- 
eases. — Part 1V. The Diagnosis of the Diseases of Children. 
By Marshall Hall, M.D. Formerly Senior President of the 
Royal Medical Society, and Physician’s Assistant, Royal In- 
firmary, Edinburgh. 8vo. pp.550. Longman and Co. 


We believe that Dr. Hall is a young practitioner, but that 
he has made good use of his time and opportunities: he 
secms to be active and industrious, earnestly bent on the im- 
provement of his profession, and not restrained either by in- 
dolence or by diffidence from presenting his thoughts to the 
public. We have frequently seen his name in the periodical 
journals, and have traced his progress through his Edinburgh 
career to his present situation by the productions of his pen, 
which have always been. deserving of attention, if not indi- 
cative of great genius. The task that he has now imposed 
on himself is, howéver, of a very different ‘description from 
any of the former; requiring a far other state of mind, and 
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a much greater degree of acquired knowlege, than the rela- 
tion of a medical case, or the composition of a prize-essay- 
Its very size renders it formidable; and it argues either a 
consciousness of superior means, or a deficiency of inform- 
ation respecting the necessary requisites, to undertake that 
which has. :0t been accomplished by the most learned or ex- 
perienced of his predecessors. 

The title-page sufficiently designates the general nature of 
the work, as well as the parts of which it consists: but the 
present volume contains only the first two; on the Phe- 
nomena of Health and of Disease, and the Diagnosis of the 
Diseases of Adults. In a preface, the author explains his 
views in the composition of it, and the objects which he pro- 
poses to himself in its farther prosecution. The science of 
medicine, he correctly remarks, consists in the study of dis- 
ease and ‘the investigation of remedies; while our knowlege 
of diseases depends on our acquaintance with their external 
characters, and their diagnosis, together with a knowlege of 
their pathology and prognosis. An accuracy of diagnosis 
necessarily implies a familiarity with external characters; 
although, in the one case, we regard these characters not so 
much in the light of mere matters of fact, as of circumstances 
which may point out minute shades of distinction between 
objects which bear a general resemblance to each other. We 
shall quote Dr. Hall’s observations on the various points re- 
specting Diagnosis, to which he more particularly intends to 
direct his attention; or rather, perhaps, the order in which 
they are brought to our view. 


‘ Diagnosis is general and particular.—The general Diagnosis 
comprises several important points to which particular attention 
has been paid in the ensuing pages. First, the distinction between 
symptoms and diseases has been every where pointed out with all 
rr care; and when we consider how often the symptom las 

een treated for the disease, the importance of this diagnosis be- 
comes sufficiently manifest. The second general Diagnosis relates 
to the distinction between idiopathic and symptomatic fevers, and 
may be aptly compared to the general diagnosis just mentioned. 
To this point also particular attention has been paid in this work. 
The third general Diagnosis flows from the one last mentioned, 
and consists in the discrimination of idiopathic fever with topical 
affection, and local inflammation with symptomatic fever. The 
fourth general Diagnosis applies to local inflammations, and local 
pains not of an inflammatory nature. The fifth general Diagnosis 
comprises the primary topical affections, and local affections from 
disorder of the digestive organs. The sixth general Diagnosis, 
certainly one of the greatest importance, traces the distinction 
between chronic disorder of function, and organic disease. The 
seventh general Diagnosis flows from some of the former, and 
traces 
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traces the transitions from spasmodic into inflammatory pain, and 
from disorder of function into organic affection. Particular Diag- 
nosis consists in the distinction of each particular disease from 
every other, and constitutes that with which alone the physician 
ought to be satisfied.’ 


We have presented this passage to our readers as affording 
them an insight into the nature of the work, which may en- 
able them to understand and judge of its merits, and likewise 
as illustrative of the mode of arrangement which prevails in 
other parts of it: but we shall not dwell longer on the pre- 
face, because the remainder of it does not contain any ob- 
servations which are either in themselves particularly striking, 
or which tend to throw light on what is to follow. 

The first part, on ‘ the Phenomena of Health and the 
Symptoms of Disease,’ may be considered as, in a certain de- 
gree, preparatory to the remaining portions; on the principle 
that a knowlege of the healthy state of the corporeal frame, 
and of its general deviations from this state, must be ac- 
quired before we can make ourselves acquainted with those 
deviations from health which constitute particular diseases. 
We think that this arrangement is rather plausible than ac- 
tually correct, and that the same argument might be ur 
in favour of giving a complete system of physiology and of 
anatomy. This is the age of minute research; in which, it 
seems, we are to hope to improve the state of knowlege rather 
by perfecting its individual parts, than by aiming at general 
systems. It will, however, be seen that our strictures apply 
only partially to the first division of the author’s work; for 
that many of the remarks contained in it would have come 
more naturally in one of the following departments. 

After some preliminary observations, which are generally 
sensible, but not always very interesting or very important, 
the matter of the first part is arranged in nine sections; viz. 
of the Countenance in Health and Disease; of the Tongue ; 
of the Attitude in Health and Disease; of the external Sur- 
face in Health and Disease; of the Functions of the Head 
in Health and Disease; of the Functions of the Thorax in 
Health and Disease; of the alimentary Canal; of the Func- 
tions of the urinary and uterine Systems ; and of the external 
Form in Health and Disease. The book is written in the 
aphoristic form, consisting of a series of general facts or pro= 
positions, regularly numbered, and printed in a large type; 
to which are appended, in a smaller character, illustrations 
and amplifications of the matter contained in the proposi- 
tions. This plan has its convenience, and is useful in books 
principally designed for reference: but it is apt to give to a 
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work a deceptive appearance of accuracy which it may not 
really possess. Arrangement, indeed, may be said to be Dr. 
Hall’s polar star, the object to which he seems always to 
direct. his attention, and on which his success must depend 
as a pathologist. Of this characteristic, we shall give our 
readers some specimens. With respect to the Tongue, we are 
told that the circumstances to be noticed are, 


‘1. Its Moisture or Dryness, 1. General. 2. Partial. — 2. Its 
being with or without Fur. — 3. Its being clean or loaded, 1. Gene- 
rally. 2. Partially. — 4. Its being swollen and indented. — 5. The 
Enlargement or Disappearance of its Papillae. —6. Its Colour. — 
4. Its Mode of being protruded. — 8. The internal Mouth in gene- 
ral: —9. The Taste. — 10. The Breath.’ 


The section on the Tongue is then divided into three parts; 
in which are respectively considered its state in fevers, and in 
disorders of the digestive organs; and, lastly, we have a series 
of miscellaneous observations on this membrane. In the 
section on the Attitude in Disease, the following points are | 
considered : 


‘1. The Position.—z2. The Changes of Position. — 3. The 
Caution observed in moving, or — 4. The opposite State of Writh- 
ing, or of Jactitation. — 5. The State or the Effects of muscular 
Action. — 6. The State of muscular Power or Debility. — 7. The 
Manner.’ 


This section is subdivided into five parts; the attitude in 
fevers; in diseases of the head; in diseases of the chest; in 
diseases of the heart; and, lastly, in diseases of the abdomen. . 
We quote the remarks on the heart, as they relate to a 
malady which has lately been much noticed, and the diagnosis 
of which is allowed to be obscure: 


¢ 3. In incipient and dubious cases of disease of the heart in 
general, the diagnosis is assisted by observing the effect of mus- 
cular exertion on the other symptoms, especially such as involves 
much change of position or general motion of the body. On 
suddenly rising up or lying down, on walking rapidly, on mount- 
ing a hill, or set of stairs, or meeting the wind, an aggravation of 
all the symptoms is experienced with great dyspnoea and generally 
with palpitation. 

‘ 2. Gradually the sufferings of the patient in disease of the 
heart become still more acute; a certain restlessness, an appear- 
ance of anxiety, an evident tumult in the circulation, and a pecu- 
liar.dyspneea, give a character to the external form of the disease, 
which distinguishes it from the appearances in oppression from 
hydrothorax. Every motion or muscular effort is borne with 
great difficulty, and the symptoms of the disease are much aggra- 
vated; in hydrothorax, muscular motion in general indyces much 
less inconvenience. 


‘ 3. In 
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‘¢ 3, Ina still more aggravated form of the disease, the patient 
requires to be raised in bed more and more, until the erect posture, 
or even a posture inclined upon the thighs, becomes requisite. 
A further aggravation of this symptom consists in an inability to 
sit erect even while the lower extremities are placed horizontally; 
the patient is obliged perhaps to sit on the side of the bed, with 
the legs hanging down and the feet on the floor. The night as 
well as day is sometimes spent sitting up in a chair near the 
fire, sometimes with the head placed on a low table, and the body. 
leaning considerably forwards. In this stage of the complaint 
there is an inexpressible restlessness and anxiety. 

‘ 4. At any period of disease of the heart, a sudden change 
of posture from the horizontal to the erect, frequently becomes 
necessary during sleep, from the aggravation of symptoms and 
general agitation produced by a turbulent dream. ‘This M. Cor- 
visart considers as exclusively observed in diseases of the heart. 

‘ 5. When there is no supervention of hydrothorax, the gene- 
ral appearance and attitude of the patient in diseases of the 
heart, are therefore very different from those described and elu- 
cidated §§ 146,147. In the case of hydrothorax consecutive to 
disease of the heart, the characters of the two diseases are of 
course mutually combined and modified.’ 


We conceive this to be a fair specimen of the manner and 
matter of the book; the observations are good, and perhaps 
unobjectionable: but they display no distinguished acuteness ; 
and, as in this particular case, so in many others, they are 
too general. The above statement may be deemed a good 
account of the symptoms of a disease of the heart, but have 
no very direct. relation to attitude. We may observe, as 
we proceed through the work, that we consider the remarks 
on the Pulse, certainly a most important instrument of diag- 
nosis, as common-place and unsatisfactory. 

Part II. On the Diagnosis of the Diseases of the Adult. 
The separation which Dr. Hall makes of the diseases of 
adults from those of children, and also from those that are 
called local, — although, at least in the former case, it might 
be useful in practice, — can scarcely be admissible in an in- 
quiry into the general form and nature of disease. As, 
however, the third and fourth parts, in which the local 
diseases and the diseases of children are to bé considered, are 
not yet published, (or have not reached us,) we ought perhaps 
for the present to suspend our remarks on the propriety of 
this arrangement. In treating on the diagnosis of diseases, 
Dr. Hall is necessarily led to form a nosological arrangement 
of them; and he adopts one which is in some measure novel, 
and peculiar to himself. The diseases are divided into nine 
sections; Fevers and febriform Affections; febrile cutaneous 
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Diseases ; Disorders of the digestive Organs and the nervous 
Affections; Diseases of the Elead ; of the Thorax; of the 
Abdomen; of the lumbar and hypogastric Regions; 
Tumours of the Abdomen; and, lastly, painful, paralytic, 
and spasmodic Diseases. If we were to regard this as a 
mere classification of diseases, formed for the purpose of 
throwing any light on their nature or their treatment, we 
should conceive it to be very objectionable: but it must be 
acknowleged that these rules may not strictly apply in the - 
present case, where diagnosis is the only object. We will 
examine his third division, which immediately follows the 
febrile diseases; viz. those of the digestive organs; to 
which, as it appears rather singularly, are appended nervous 
affections. He first arranges the diseases of the digestive 
organs into three sections, as they occur in early youth, in 
adult age, and in advanced age; and again he subdivides 
the first and second, according as the affection is acute or 
chronic. The first two forms of the gastric diseases, as they 
occur in early youth, are those which have been called 
infantile fever or worm-fever, when acute; and marasmus, 
when in the more chronic state. Each of these forms is very 
minutely described: but, whether the description be taken 
from nature or transcribed from books, or rather perhaps 
founded on observation or reading, and filled up from the 
imagination or from theory, we shall not venture to decide; 
though we rather suspect the latter to be the case. The 
following description of the chronic variety does not present 
to our minds the resemblance of any generic form of disease ; 
and, as far as we are enabled to trace it to any actual occur- 
rence, we should refer it to a later period of life than Dr. Hall 
has assigned to it: | 


‘ Chronic disorder of the digestive organs, in early youth, is 
characterized by paleness of the countenance, which sometimes 
acquires the colour of light tea-paper, and sometimes a leaden 
hue; a slight flush is often observed on the cheeks; the eye-lids 
become occupied by a ring of a darkish brown colour. The 
upper lip is sometimes tumid, and both exanguious and pale. 
The pupils are often large. The tongue loses its load, and is 
sometimes remarkably smooth and clean; and the breath is no 
longer tainted. There is a general appearance of feebleness and 
of the invalid. The patient is irritable, listless, and draws near 
the fire, so as sometimes to burn the back of the hands until they 
become brown. The arms, and hands, the body, and limbs in 

eneral, become much emaciated, a change which is not so mani- 

est in the countenance. The skin is dry, and shrivelled; some- 
times there is an irregular cold perspiration. The ankles swell 
in the latter stage of the disease. The head is generally less 
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affected than in the acute forms of this affection. The pulse is 
frequent. There is often pain in the abdomen, and frequently 
diarrhceea. There is little appetite, but the patient is apt to 


become fond of some particular article of food, as pickles, 
cheese, &c.’ 


That the functions of the digestive organs are pre-eminent 
in their influence over the whole of the corporeal frame is 
universally admitted: but the current of opinion sets so 
strongly in this direction, that there is danger of its carrying 
every thing before it in its course. In treating on diagnosis, 
our prime object should be rather to point out those cir- 
cumstances in which diseases differ, than those in which they 
agree; and the more nearly they resemble each other in 
their general character, or even in their cause and origin, 
so much the more necessary is it to exercise this discrimin- 
ative accuracy. Of this caution, we conceive, Dr. Hall’s 
method of proceeding points out the necessity; for, in the 
section now before us, we have a system of almost all the 
diseases to which the human frame is incident, and we cer- 
tainly perceive a want of those means of distinguishing 
between them which it was the professed object of this work 
to furnish. Why the nervous and gastric diseases should be 
placed in the same class, we are unable to determine: for in 
general they are perfectly distinct, both in their symptoms 
and their origin. With regard to hysteria, under which 
denomination the author places the greatest number of what 
he styles nervous diseases, we have a rather ample detail of 
its symptoms when it exists in its ordinary form, and after- 
ward an enumeration of the varieties to which it is subject: 
they amount to thirty; and, like the modifications or varieties 
of the former class of diseases, they comprehend affections of 
almost every kind to which the body is incident, but without 
the means being pointed out by which the specific cases can 
be discriminated. 

As a farther specimen of Dr. Hall’s manner of writing, we 
shall make one or two more quotations; and, in selecting 
them, we shall be guided principally by their brevity. 


‘ The puerperal convulsion usually takes place during labour. 
The countenance becomes distorted in an extreme degree, and 
often in a most horrible manner. The limbs are convulsed in 
different ways. The respiration seems choaked and interrupted ; 
the patient’s face assumes a livid colour ; there is foaming at the 
mouth ;— at length the movements of xespiration gradually re- 
turn; the patient remains for a time in a state of stupor; but, 
after the first fits, generally recovers, remaining unconscious of 
the attack. — The convulsion again returns as before, but assumes 
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a more dreadful form, is longer continued, and terminates per- 
haps in a state of continued coma. — The pulse becomes frequent. 
The pupils remain dilated.’ — 

‘ Chorea Sancti Viti usually begins in an insidious manner, 
being generally preceded by some symptoms of disorder of the 
digestive organs, § 72. Then some twitching and involuntary 
motions of the countenance, and a defective and irregular mode 
of moving the limbs, are observed. Articulation becomes im- 
perfect and stammering. The limbs and trunk at length become 
affected with frequent involuntary movements: the arms cannot 
be held still, nor yet directed by the will; the legs are affected in 
a similar manner; the countenance of the patient is continually 
distorted, and the limbs are constantly performing some singular 
gesticulation.— At a late stage the mind seems to suffer, and the 
muscles to lose their power of contraction. —In some cases of 
long duration, there have also been most of the symptoms noticed, 
§ 73. This affection is apt to be protracted for some time. 

‘ Chorea Sancti Viti usually affects boys and girls about the 
age of twelve or fourteen years; but it has occurred at eight, and 
at sixteen.’ 


An important part of the performance still remains to be 
noticed. At the end, the author has arranged all the facts 
contained in the book in the form of tables, in which the 
different symptoms are placed in separate columns; so that 
by a glance of the eye, it is supposed, we can discriminate 
between any morbid affection and those with which it is the 
most likely to be confounded. ‘The tables are eight in num- 
ber, and each contains 50 columns, comprehending the 
various circumstances connected with the history of the 
disease, its effect on the several functions, organs, parts of 
the body, &c. Whether these tables will prove to be actually 
of the use that is assigned to them by the author, we think is 
very doubtful: but we are of opinion that they might be 
serviceable to a medical man in classing the cases that fall 
under his management, and in arranging their symptoms 
and the effect of remedies on them, so as to generalize his 
experience and deduce principles from single facts. We 
apprehend that the science of medicine would have advanced 
with a much more rapid and uniform progress, had prac- 
titioners adopted the plan of publishing fewer detached cases, 
which often shew the peculiarities of the animal economy 
rather than afford any insight into its established laws. 

To conclude our remarks, we must give Dr. Hall great 
credit for the boldness of his enterprize, and for the quantity 
of diligence which he must have bestowed on its execution: 
but we fear that it must, on the whole, be regarded as un- 
successful, or at least as too deficient in its execution to 
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answer the purpose for which he himself designed it. -Its 
radical error is that Dr. Hall has endeavoured to accomplish, 
at the outset of his professional career, a task which he should 
have reserved for its termination, or for a very advanced period 
of it. He might have formed his plan and drawn up his 
tables; and then, after having occupied a series of years in 
perfecting the one and filling up the other, he might, with 
great probability of advantage, have given to the world the 
result of his labours in a weil digested and methodized 
system. In various passages, he manifests a spirit of candour 
which induces us to believe that, if these remarks attract his 
notice, he will receive them in good part: we assure him 
that, if we criticize him, it is for the purpose of directing his 
exertions into what we conceive to be a more suitable path, not 
to repress or restrain them; and, if we object to his volume, 
it is because he has undertaken a task in which it was im- 
possible that a person circumstanced as he is could entirely 
succeed, 





Art. IX. The Stage: a Poem. By John Brown, the Author of 
‘* Psyche.” 12mo. 2s. 6d. sewed. Souter. 1819. 


WE are glad to hail a wonderful improvement in Mr. John 

Brown. His Poem of “ Psyche” (see M.R. vol. 1xxxvii. 
p- 325.) little prepared us for any thing approaching to cor- 
rect versification or vigorous expression in the same author: 
but, with all the remaining faults of Mr. Brown, some of 
which are in a “ high state of preservation” in the present 
little volume, he has here displayed much good taste in 
stage-matters, and considerable force of satire in ridiculing 
what he conceives to be wrong. Doubtless, he often carries 
his opinions to a peculiar length, and so far that he will find 
few, if any, dramatic critics to coincide with him. Yet, on 
the whole, his observations agree with our own recollections ; 
and, therefore, we cannot be supposed to differ widely from 
him on the main points of theatrical judgment. 

The poem is addressed to Mr. Farren the actor; to whom 
much good advice is given, intended to guide him in the exer- 
cise of his profession. Perhaps all our readers will not concur 
with us in approving the following opinion of Mr. Brown, 
that it is wise in an actor not to hope for the extraordinary 
double fame of Garrick, both in tragedy and comedy, but, 
on the contrary, to make his election, according to his pre- 
vailing bent, (and, without such a bent, excellence is surely 
unattainable in either the sock or buskin,) and to adhere 
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steadily to his chosen line of characters, admitting the utmost 
practicable variety within that line: 


¢ In one department steadily appear, 
Shake us with laughter, or enforce the tear. 
Whichever you pursue at first — success 
In that, must make your second chance the less : 
Accustom’d modes of attitude or air 
Give to the mind some character you were ; 
Our recollection proves your direst foe, 
And makes you comical amidst your woe ; 
When in the suitor, or the injur’d chief, 
You melt with soft, or rave with maddening gricf ; 
The audience vow, with laughter overcome, 
You weep like Noodle, or you storm like Thumb : 
The Hamlet of to-night is half the gay 
And gallant Falconbridge of yesterday ; 
Octavian (sketch’d with energy and skill) 
{n pity we attend from ill to ill ; 
Half-pleas’d to doubt, amidst the harrowing scene, 
If so much wretchedness has ever been; 
Each sad lament that issues from his lip 
Still closer knits the band of fellowship ; 
Who will not weep if such a man there be? 
Who will not smile if honest Liston’s he ? 
When every feature, every action shows 
The gay Lord Grizzle in Octavian’s clothes !’ 


In satirical verse, the sort of rhyme with which the last 
couplet of this extract closes may be occasionally admissible : 
but we must warn even the satirist against the too free use of 
his licence. Talk and cork, war and law, gait and trait, 
cross and horse, are specimens of Mr. Brown’s libertinism of 
rhyme, which we cannot suffer to pass unreproved. Far more 
deserving of censure, however, is that grossness which still 
clings to his pages; and which makes his muse much more 
corporeal than zetherial, and partake much more largely of 
the cwua than the Yuyy, notwithstanding his favourite 
Psyche. — The passage to which we allude occurs at p. 22. 

Among the numerous subjects of histrionic reprehension, 
on which this author seems to delight to dwell, the faults of 
Mr. Kean, and of Miss O’Neil herself, do not escape his 
notice. Although the subjoined censure will be considered as 
too severe, and no doubt is so, many impartial persons will 
agree that there is something in it : 


‘ This the great fault of our theatric times, 
Whether we represent flagitious crimes, 
Or fierce calamities, or comic whims, 
The whole is imag’d forth by dint of limbs : 
Stupidity 
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Stupidity exhibits dumb despair — 

To act a violent, we pull our hair! 

The stage’s mirth is a distorted face, 

A shrug its terror, and its woe grimace. 
Imagination paints the heart-struck wife 

In Belvidera to the very life ; 

With beauty, youth, and innocence, array’d, 
Thy sweet creation, Otway, stands display’d ; 
Then all that thou would’st have us feel, we feel ; 
But, when the part is done by Miss O'Neil, 

Our fancy loses by the aid of sight, 

For Belvidera’s grown a Bedlamite ! 

This new misfortune saddens not, but cheers, — 
Our cambric kerchiefs wipe away our tears : 
And whining languid sympathy we add, 

‘¢ Shocking indeed, but Heaven be thank’d she’s mad.’’ 
Change name and sex of Kean, the tale is told, 
With firmer muscles and a rougher mould, — 
He too thinks tragic excellence consists 

In leaping pangs and apoplectic twists. 

Some seem to take preposterous delight 

In Kean’s conception of the fraudful knight; 
Yet, tell me, does ambition and chagrin 
Perturb his mind, or only move his mien? 

To look aghast, or tumble in among 

His half-scar’d lackeys to protrude his tongue; 
To snort, to leer, to drivel, and to scream, 

Is not so difficult as it may seem, — 

The jointed doll of an expert mechanic 

Will look aslant, and start with sudden panic; —~ 
If to clench both the fists, and wildly grin, 

Be tragic greatness — what is harlequin ?” 


Some happy similes occur in this poem : 


‘ 


An actor’s playing, like an author's style, 

Cannot be copied, if it be not vile, 

Sterne’s breaks and stars set servile souls to work, 
But who has mimick’d Addison or Burke ? 

As these have charms to which no eye is blind, 
Tho’ far too delicate to be defin’d ; 

So a good actor will an audience please 

By strokes which all discern, tho’ none can seize ; 
At his command we sorrow or we smile 

By undivulg’d enchantment — as the Nile 

On ev'ry field fertility bestows, 

Tho’ known to none the fountain whence it flows.’ 


Good sense also marks the following passage: 


c 


The wildest fancy of the wildest bard 
Should ne’er beget a lawless disregard 
Of possibility, —one inch advance, 
You change to folly fine extravagance. 
‘Too 
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‘Too much of monster, not enough of man, 
Makes a nonentity of Caliban ; 

But represent him as the poet wrought, 
Original in action, language, thought, 

The fellow-creature we discover still, 

And, struck with wonder at the author’s skill, 
Ask, as we dwell enchanted o’er the scene, 
If this thing be not, might it not have been ?? 


Several hz/s in the above extracts would not have disgraced 
Churchill. Perhaps, indeed, some of them may be consider- 
ed:as anticipated by that nervous though imperfect satirist. 

In the subjoined sentiment we entirely agree. Nothing 
but the unbounded buffoonery of the present times could 
have sanctioned such an outrage on dramatic propriety. 


‘ Our Shakespear’s sacred characters should give 
A shelter to their representative : 
Curse on the merry-Andrew who derides 
King Lear or John thro’ Kean or Kemble’s sides.’ 


How can an author, who advocates the cause of decorum 
and good taste in writing as well as in representing, degrade 
his consistency by such a vulgar illustration as the sub- 
joined ? 

‘ The grief of Brutus, and Othello’s grief, 
No more resemble, than Welsh mutton beef. 


This is in the style of the worst and idlest nonsense of 
«¢ Psyche ;”? — and when Mr. Brown talks so familiarly about 
ZEschylus and Plauius, and praises their several singleness of 
design, he would do well to explain himself a little more 
plainly and clearly, and not incur the imputation of using the 
names of the antients, without any very just discrimination 
of their respective merits. 

Why is Posthimus called Posthiimus? 

The praise of Kemble is an animated and generally correct 
delineation: but such extreme panegyric is hardly compatible 
with the censure bestowed on particular faults of that great 
actor, in another part of the work. 

We conclude with a very pleasing though too high-flown 
compliment to the merits of Miss Brunton. 


‘ It is in quantity, and not in kind, 
A man should differ from a woman’s mind; 
Of ev’ry virtue, lovely in the fair, 
The other sex should doubtless have a share. 
If over Brunton’s acting — soft alarm 
Can spread an unimaginable charm, 
Would Conway’s countenance and giant mould 


Delight us less — less impudently bold ? . 
ut 
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But turn my Muse from his enormous frame, 
Delighted turn thee back to Brunton’s name ; 
Art thou, like Southey, gifted to condense 

In one brief phrase a volume of fine sense ? 
Not so, indeed —- then why attempt to fix 

All Brunton’s merits in two hemisties ? 
Without departure from the writer’s text, 
She plays so nat’rally — so unperplex’d; 

Tis scarcely just to say she represents, 
Genius in ev’ry action — she invents; 

For, as a well-shap’d garment gains and bears 
The conformation of the man that wears, 

So Brunton, on the part she plays, confers 

A thousand charms originally hers ; 

Yet, with such art the whole is interweav'd 
With what the author wove, ’tis his believ’d; 
Or, if remembrance that mistake prevent, 
We think he left it out by accident. 

Those little traits delight us 1d disperse 

Too evanescent to be chain’d in verse, 

Too subtle for the mem’ry to retain, — 
Would we describe, she must create again. 
Sense here surpasses soul — alone by seeing, 
We credit charms so fine can have a being : 

A glance —a movement scarcely made —a tone, 
Combine to make her portraits all her own! 
And, rigorously right, she yet can quote 
With finer meaning than her author wrote ; — 
Playful her merriment, altho’ serene, 

Her sorrow solemn, whilst devoid of spleen, — 
Lithe as a sylph, majestic as a grace, 

She, without motion, seems to change her place ; 
Her speaking mien so shows the mind within, 
We almost think her soul is on her skin, 

As vases, polish’d exquisitely white, 

Appear to be when they but hold the light: 
With skill that each competitor outstrips, 
And forces praise from every rival's lips, 

She seems to fee! more timid * 7 applause, 
And, all delighting, bashfully withdraw Se 

The modesty of fools grows less and less, 
That of the able, greater by success ; 

As summer’s still progressive warmth bestows 
A deeper blush upon the blooming rose. 
Methinks the voice of malice, with a sneer, 
Exclaims, ‘and so we have perfection here!” 
No; she is not perfection — find me Words 
Of censure gentle as the song of birds ; 

More flexile than the gnat’s tr anslucent wing, 
More filmy than the morning dew of spring ; 
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More unsubstantial than the violets sweet, 

More printless than a dancing fairy’s feet ; — 
So gift my Muse, and language shall express 
The shadowy faults that prove her to be less.’ 


In this passage the author has been very happy in some of 
his illustrations, but has admitted several execrable lines ; — 
for instance : . 


‘ She plays so nat’rally, so unperplex’d.’ 


What will Mr. Southey think of the severe irony of com- 
plimenting his diffuse prosy style with the character of preg- 
nant conciseness ? We do not remember a stronger example 
of the unintentional insult of flattery. 


‘ Art thou, like Southey, gifted to condense 
In one brief phrase a volume of fine sense ?” 





——_-—— 


Art. X. The Patriot Father, a Play in Five Acts; freely trans- 
lated from the German of Augustus Von Kotzebue, by Frederic 
Shoberl. 8vo. pp.gg. Printed at Truro. 1819. 


HE frightful and pitiable fate of Kotzebue throws an ad- 
“ ditional interest round the productions of his pen, even 
with those who were never among his ardent admirers, or 
have never thought very highly of any of his brother-drama- 
tists of the German school. Rare and extravagant incidents, 
violent and often distorted passions, affected sensibility and 
irregular morals, have indced formed the ground-work of 
too many of their plays; while the super-structure is largely 
disfigured with the ornaments of a vicious taste, a bombastic 
tumour of imagination, or a servile and indiscriminate copy- 
ing after nature. Mr. Shoberl, however, endeavours, as in 
duty bound, to oppose the tide of censure which so justly, 
and so honourably to our English feeling, sets against the 
faulty characteristics of the German drama; and he asserts 
that it would be as fair to condemn the British theatre from 
the occasional indecencies of Shakspeare or Congreve, as the 
stage of Germany for the immorality of some of its plays. 

In this parallel, Mr. Shoberl forgets two things. First, that 
there is xo comparison between the evil of improper passages, 
which can be and are omitted in representation, and the un- 
principled construction of a whole drama; in which the audi- 
ence is called to feel a dangerous and even a destructive 
sympathy with an illustrious Adulteress, or an admiration in- 
compatible with common honesty, excited by the virtues of a 
Robber! This question may therefore be considered as de- 
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cisively settled; and, in the second place, Mr. Shoberl 
should remember that it is not for immorality only, but for 
extreme folly, and the utmost barbarism of taste also, that 
we arraign the German theatre. Until oug countrymen are 
disposed to swallow such a German puff as Madame de 
Staél’s panegyric on the play of Dr. Faustus *, we trust that 
we shall be countenanced in such an arraignment. 

Certainly, the present drama is not well calculated to alter 
our opinions. It is founded on the improbable incident of 
the children of Naumburg being sent out, Ly their parents, to 
deprecate the wrath of the Bohemian avengers of the murder 
of the Reformer Huss. In this natural embassy, the chil- 
dren as naturally advance on the presented spears of the 
soldiers, who retreat in pity from them, after having thus 
expressed themselves on the subject of compassion : 


« Second Officer. 


‘ Well said! when bloated priests broil im the flames, 
Or children’s skulls against the bloody pavement 
Are dash’d, then other tones salute the ear.’ 


This is in the true raw head and bloody-bone manner of 
Germany. 

We cannot compliment the translator on his poetic style. 
Though at times energetic enough, (as we have just seen!) he 


is generally tame and prosaic, and often familiar to vulgarity. 
For instance : 


‘ The more I think, the more improbable 
The story seems to me ;’ 


which, we should conceive, was intended as a candid character 
of the plot of * The Patriot Father.’ 


‘ Ye’ve heard how late there liv’d at Prague a man, 
Nam’d Huss.’—— 


‘© There lived a man in Ballin O’Crazy,” &c. &c. ; 

«© And have ye not heard of a jolly young waterman ;” 
seem to us much in the same dignified manner as the above. 

‘ Worshipful Sir, a sweet presentiment,’ &c. &c. 

© O chicken-hearted counsellors,’ &c. 


At pages 64, 65. we have stage-directions of a length 
unusual even in Germany. The actor is taught how to 
arrange every portion of his animal economy. In this scene, 
the heroine sinks first on the stage; secondly, into her 





* See that lively but often superficial writer’s third volume of 
© Allemagne.” 


Rev. Aua, 1819. Ke husband’s 
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husband’s arms; thirdly, from his arms, ,on a bench before 
the house; fourthly, again into her husband’s arms; * who 
places her upon the ground, reclining against the bench.’ 
If this be not a lesson in the Art of Sinking, we know not 
where to look for 't. 

The trick which is played off in * Pizarro,” where the 
centinel suffers Rolla to go into the prison because he talks 
about his (supposed) wife and children, is here practised 
again on a rude Bohemian General, flushed with conquest, 
and thirsting for revenge. 


“© Quodcunque ostendis mihi sic, incredulus odi,” 


we are convinced that every Englishman, whose native sense 
has not been sicklied o’er with German sensibility, will here 
be ready to feel or to exclaim with Horace. We select two 
of the best passages in the translation, — the one descriptive, 
the other declamatory : 


¢ Scarce had I scaled the heights, when suddenly 
The Hussite camp appear’d stretch’d out before me. 
Like fretful waves impatient of restraint, 
Their dusky legions gird the mountain’s base ; 
But their chief force upon the southern hill 
Is posted — and ten thousand busy hands 
Labour with works of art to fortify 
The steep*ascent, already strong by nature. 
There a white tent, crown’d with a blood-red dome, 
Rears high its haughty head above the rest ; 
O’er it the standard of the ruthless foe — 
A golden goblet in an argent field — 
Flouts the air proudly. The Bohemian General 
Here keeps his martial state. Through the long files 
Of taunting guards, all men of hideous aspect, 
With cheeks embrown’d, and grisly, matted beards, 
Distain’d by blood and dust, was I conducted 
Into the leader’s presence. — 
He sat surrounded by his officers, 
While the grim executioner behind him 
Brandish’d the gleaming axe as I approach’d. 
“« Why, wretch fool-hardy’? — thus began Procopius, 
«¢ What urges thee first of thy race to brave 
The jaws of death ?”’’ 


The next is a spirited passage; — somewhat perhaps too 
ostentatiously vigorous, but very well : 


¢ First Senator. 


¢ Heav’n and hell! 
What ? on our bosoms shall we fold our hands, 
And gape for miracles ?— no — no — to arms! 
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Now ev’ry hope is vanish’d show ye’re men! 

The resolution of despair gives strength 

And oft works prodigies. Let us not heed 

The coward counsel doting age suggests, 

Whose snows each spark of courage have extinguish’d. 
Haste to the ramparts, then, brave men of Naumburg, 
Prepare for battle — not for paltry plunder, 

’Tis for our homes and families we fight! 

That Pow’r who nerv’d a stripling’s arm and heart 
To meet a giant’s force still lives. Though fiends 
Num’rous as ocean sands beset you weet 

His hand can hurl destruction on their ranks 

And blast their purposes. Away! Away ! 

Quick, carry fuel to the city walls, 

Prepare your cauldrons, and of liquid pitch 

Pour fiery torrents on th’ audacious foe; 

And let your wives and children straight collect 
Large store of stones to launch upon their heads. 
Snatch up what arms ye find —clubs — battle-axes, 
Nay let the pitch-fork, sickle, flail, and scythe 

Be in your vigorous hands death-dealing tools ! 
Now to the ramparts !— should your spirits flag, 
Think that your fathers, mothers, children, wives, 
Your sweethearts, home and country, life itself, 
Are the dear stake ye fight for!’ 


‘“< Credite pendentes ex ipsis meenibus urbis, 
Crinibus effusis hortari ad prelia matres,” 


as the hero in Lucan addresses his army: — but we do 
not recollect that he mentions their sweethearts, to animate 
the soldiers. 

One of the prominent faults of this play, after the original 
error of the design, is the frequent and lengthened nar- 
ration: but we have already bestowed more time and space 
on it than any thing belonging to so moderate a performance 
can properly deserve. We trust that there is no chance of 
the German mania reviving in our literature; and, perhaps, 
one of the most effectual modes of preventing that a 
relapse is the publication of such imperfect specimens of the 
dramatic art as ‘ The Patriot Father.’ 





Art. XI. Peter Bell, a Tale in Verse. By William Words- 
worth. 8vo. 5s.6d. sewed. Longman andCo. 1819. 


ry-uis infantine pamphlet is dedicated to Robert Southey, Esq. 
P.L. or Poet Laureate, by William Wordsworth, Esq. 
L.P. or Lake Poet. It is, in truth, “a right merry and 
conceited” small production ; worthy of the bard to whom it 
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is offered, and worthy of him also by whom it is produced. 
All past, present, and (probably) future performances, by the 
same author, must sink into nothing before Peter Bell. 
No lisping was ever more distinctly lisped than the versifi- 
cation of this poem; and no folly was ever more foolishly 
boasted than that of the writer, whether in style or subject- 
matter. The former is the style of Mr. Newbery’s best 
gilded little volumes for nurseries ; the latter is a subject for 
any of the Cheap Repository Tracts, intended for the re- 
formation of the lowest of the lower orders. 

With this brief but sufficient preface, we introduce Peter 
Bell and his poet to our readers : 


‘ —— A potter, Sir, he was by trade, 
Said I, becoming quite collected ; 
And, wheresoever he appeared, 

Full twenty times was Peter feared 
For once that Peter was respected. 


‘ He two-and-thirty years or more 
Had been a wild and woodland rover ; 
Had heard the Atlantic surges roar 
On farthest Cornwall's rocky shore, 
And trod the cliffs of Dover. 


‘ And he had seen Caernarvon's towers, 
And well he knew the spire of Sarum; 
And he had been where Lincoln bell 
Flings o’er the fen its ponderous knell, 
Its far-renowned alarum ! 


‘ At Doncaster, at York, and Leeds, 
And merry Carlisle had he been ; 
And all along the Lowlands fair, 

All through the bonny shire of Ayr — 
And far as Aberdeen. 


‘ And he had been at Inverness ; 
And Peter, by the mountain rills, 
Had danced his round with Highland lasses ; 
And he had lain beside his asses 
On lofty Cheviot Hills: 


‘ And he had trudg’d through Yorkshire dales, 
Among the rocks and winding scars ; 
Where deep and low the hamlets lie 
Beneath their little patch of sky 
And little lot of stars: 


¢ And all along the indented coast, 
Bespattered with the salt-sea foam ; 
Where’er a knot of houses lay, 
On headland, or in hollow bay : — 
Sure never man like him did roam!’ | 
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Can Englishmen write, and Englishmen read, such drivel, 
— such daudling, impotent drivel, — as this ! 


«¢ Oh were not all Rome’s ancient vigour fled, 
Could such lines gender in a Roman head ?” 
(Persius, by Brewster.) 


as we must for ever ask our degenerate, our unblushing 
countrymen. Weak indeed must be the mind that, by 
any process of sophistry, or long practice of patience, 
can be reconciled to the aforesaid rivel. We feel the 
force of custom to be almost omnipotent: but, however dulled 
and deadened our sense of propriety, our sense of poetry, 
or sense of every kind may have been by the eternal re- 
petition of similar imbecilities, we should have thought that, 
until the very brains were extracted, no head could hold 
such unmeaning prittle-prattle as the above; — no tongue, we 
are persuaded, tied by the thinnest silk of shame, would ever 
have poured it forth. — We really waste words, however, on 
what is scarcely Word’s-worth; and, suffering this infatuated 
poetaster to condemn himself out of his own mouth, we shall 
intersperse very few farther remarks with his modicums of 
matchless vanity. 

Some well-meaning, and, in one case, witty individuals 
have published parodies of Peter Bell, the potter, and of his 
brother, the Waggoner. We shall be required briefly to 
notice these parodies, as well as their originals: but in fact 
the originals themselves are the parodies, or rather the gross 
burlesques of all that is good in poetry. It is like travestying 
Cotton’s Travesties of Homer and Virgil, to parody Words- 
worth’s own parodies of other illustrious poets. ~ a he is 
the buffoon of Nature herself; and, by lowering her grand 
and general associations of physical and moral beauty into 
petty pastry-cook details of fruit and flowers, he presents to 
some a ludicrous, and to all an unfaithful portrait of his pre- 
tended original. We say pretended; for in fact it is not 
Nature, but his own narrow, whimsical, unpoetical idea of 
Nature, which this strange writer worships. It is, however, 
true that rays of reason escape through these hallucinations; 
as for instance : 

‘ Dread Spirits! to torment the good 
Why wander from your course so far, 
Disordering colour, form, and stature ! 

— Let good men feel the soul of Nature, 
And see things as they are. 


‘ I know you, potent Spirits! well, 
How with the feeling and the sense 
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Playing, ye govern foes or friends, 
Yok’d to your will, for fearful ends — 
And this I speak in reverence! 


* But might I give advice to you, 
Whom in my fear I love so well, 
From men of pensive virtue go, 
Dread beings! and your empire show 
On hearts like that of Peter Bell. 


‘ Your presence I have often felt 
In darkness and the stermy night ; 
And well I know, if need there be, 
Ye can put forth your agency 
When earth is calm, and heaven is bright. 


‘ Then coming from the wayward world, 
That hewmen world in which ye dwell, 
Come, Spirits of the mind! and try 
To-night, beneath the moonlight sky, 
What may be done with Peter Bell!’ 


Yet what is all this about? About a man who was read- 
ing in his room at midnight, when all grew suddenly dark, 
and on the paper, in letters of light, was formed a word —too 
something or other to be mentioned!!! Oh dear! Oh dear ! 
and this is written for full-grown men and women! Wecsn 
only say that, if a nurse were to talk to any of their children 
in this manner, a sensible father and mother would be strongly 
disposed to dismiss her without a character. 

Peter sees a number of strange things in the water, the 
product of his own guilty fancy ; like the faces on the trees in 
the wooden tail-pieces in Bewick’s Quadrupeds. Among 
other scenes is the following: 

‘ Is it a party in a parlour? 
Cramm’d just as they on earth were cramm’d — 
Some sipping punch, some sipping tea, 
But, as you by their faces see, 
All silent and all damn’d !’ 


Fie, fie, Mr. Wordsworth ! * 





Art. XII. Peter Bell. A Lyrical Ballad.. 8vo. 2s.6d. Taylor 
and Hessey. 1819. 

T= would be a good burlesque of an author less ridiculous 

than the original of the present and several similar 

parodies, were not Wordsworth himself the great ab- 
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* We are compelled, with regret, to announce that Mr. W.’s 

‘ Waggon’ having broken down on the road, the Waggoner 1s re- 

manded for examination till the next month. Pe 
sur 
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surd” they draw. Nothing can be added to or taken 
away from the gross caricature of this author’s s¢mplicity. 
‘I do affirm that I am the real Simon Pure,” says the 
Parodist, (quoting from the “ Bold Stroke for a Wife”). 
‘I am the man,’ replies Mr. Wordsworth, in a thousand 
eloquent stanzas: but we have considered the pretensions 
of Mr. W. in preceding articles; and we are now to appre- 
ciate the merits of his unnecessary mimics. 

The present * Peter Bell’ has the merit of brevity; — 
brevity, at least, comparative: — but, as we have before 
intimated, there is a most superfluous extravagance in the 
imitation of Mr. W.’s manner; which admits of no carica- 
ture; for as, according to the fundamental axiom, two bodies 
of like natures cannot be in the same place at once, so can 
there not be a poem of Mr. Wordsworth, and a caricature, 
on the same subject. 

Ecce signum. 





Hark ! the church-yard brook is singing 

Its evening song amid the leaves; 

And the peering moon doth look 

Sweetly on that singing brook, 

Round and sad as though it grieves. Peter Bell. 


But which Peter Bell? — We leave our readers to answer 
the question. 
Some of the burlesque that follows is funny enough : 


¢ What a sexton’s work is here, 
Lord ! the idiot boy is gone ; 
And Barbara Lewthwaite’s fate the same, 
And ¢éold as mutton is her lamb; 
And Alice Tell is bone by bone.’ 


This is a consummation devoutly to be wished, and which, 
no doubt, a very few seasons will effect. Would that we 
might with equal confidence anticipate the verification of the 
following old joke, applied to the poetical existence of the 
author himself: 








‘“* Here lieth W. W. 
Who never more will trouble you, trouble you.” 





Art. XIII. The Carib Chief: a Tragedy in Five Acts. By 
Horace Twiss, Esq. Third Edition. 8vo. 3s. Longman and 
Co. 1819. 

W: have no doubt that, when compared with its con- 

temporaries, this drama deserves to be as successful an 
acting play as it has really proved in the representation: — 
Ee 4 but 
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but here we are bound, by every principle of criticism, tg 
stop in our praise. If we say that it is recommended by 
interesting situations, and tolerably contrasted characters, 
exhibited in a dialogue that does not impede the progress of 
the plot, this is all that we can allow; and, with more 
fastidious critics, we are persuaded that even this will be 
deemed too much. The revenge of an Indian cannot be 
considered as any very great novelty, by those who remember 
the several plays that have either turned on or have intro- 
duced it among the incidents; and certainly, in the manage- 
ment of this revenge, here is nothing striking or original. 
The catastrophe, perhaps, has most merit; in which the 
Carib Chief puts his own daughter to death unintentionally, 
and while only purposing to inflict pain on her husband: 
but, in truth, the less we dwell on the business of the drama, 
the better we are convinced it will be for the credit of the 
dramatist. His play has a good dashing succession of scenes, 
and, as it was very well acted, succeeded to admiration; and 
we should evince neither justice nor good feeling, in en- 
larging too much on the faults of arrangement in one of the 
very few modern attempts that can for a moment claim the 
deserved title of a tragedy. 

Having thus paid the price of the entertainment which we 
have received, we are compelled, by our daily more singular 
love for what was once called Porrry in England, to enter 
our protest against the ¢ame, prosaic, and inanimate language 
of the drama before us. Can this be the style of an English 
play; a style which leaves all the ornament, the figure, the 
metaphor, and the passion of our ancestors, entirely out of 
the question; and confines itself to a good plain matter-of- 
fact statement of events? Let our readers reflect a little on 
the contrast. The shelves of their libraries will certainly 
furnish them with the means of instituting the ‘ odious 
comparison ;” and we must admonish them that, if they 
intend to keep their taste uncontaminated, they ought to 
refer to the models of established excellence. We will lay 
before them some specimens, in our judgment, of a very 
different cast of composition. 

Carbal, a native priest of the Caribs, friendly to the 
Europeans, is conversing with Trefusis, an English com- 


mander in prison at Dominica, then partly under the power 
of France. 


‘ I long had wish’d to set you free, and profit 
By your experience in the arts of war, 
For shaking off the yoke of France; but Maloch, 
Our king, restrain’d my will. At length, Omreah, ‘i 
€ 
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The chieftain of the south, enlarged from bondage, 
Lands on the isle, excites our Carib warriors, 
And conquers back our southern Dominica : 
While, on the neighbouring coast of Guadaloupe, 
Montalbert’s nuptial joys have been disturb’d 
By a strong force of English, which your queen, 
The bold Elizabeth, has arm’d from Britain. 

‘ Tre. Justice approaches then ! 

‘ Carb. I urged our king 
To seize the occasion, and throw off the power 
Of tyrant France. Omreah’s fortune warm’d 
His cautious spirit ; but th’ appalling strength 
Of the French fortress on this isle was still 
A check to our revolt. 

‘ Tre. And must be ever, 
Until some good ally shall bring you store 
OF stout artill’ry. 

‘ Carb. That have I provided 
From England’s officers at Guadaloupe. 

‘ Tre. Who is our general there ? 

‘ Carb. Fitzjohn, your comrade; , 
The tidings of your safety gladden’d him : 
And he has promis’d, if to-day shall crown 
The English victory in Guadaloupe, 
He will, this night, dispatch the aids we need 
To storm the fortress here; of which adventure 
He gives command to you.’ 


Now, although it is evident that, in narrative-passages, 
(and even plays must have such passages,) a subdued style is 
required, it is not necessary that Porrry should utterly faint, 
and breathe her last, on the like occasions. If she be offered 
a professed worship alone, still it is highly indecorous thus to 
yawn in her face. It would be better far, and more in 
keeping, to let such matters be announced in simple prose ; 
and not to have recourse to this versifying of news-papers, 
which has become so fashionable. 

In the ensuing passage, the ¢ame tone is still more ob- 
jectionable. It is not necessary to run into dulness for the 
sake of being well-mannered; nor need we be violent in 
order to be energetic. With this caution, we proceed to 
quote Mr. Twiss’s amatory lucubrations. 

Marian, the friend of Claudina, thus addresses her on her 
arrival in Dominica : 


‘ Mar. I hoped to see your bridal visit paid 
With happier omen. 

¢ Clau. It has one relief, 
That I can here embrace my childhood’s friend, 
And open all my aching héart to Marian: 


For 
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For these afflictions, with the earlier griefs 
Whose cureless pain has wrung my soul so long, 
Are wasting me to death. 

‘ Mar. The earlier griefs ? 
Have not these nuptial rites, the lapse of time, 
Nor the fresh tumult of this English war, 
Worn out their memory ? 

‘ Clau. These have but increased 
‘ My bosom’s strife. How may Montalbert’s bride 
Dwell without guilt on the too constant love 
She bore another ? Yet, how chase the thought 
Of him, whose image, and fond memory 
This fatal shore so bitterly renews, 
My slaughtered, brave Trefusis? Here he fell, 
In the attempt against an adversar 
Whom I have wedded — who, till war broke forth 
?Twixt France and England, had himself design’d 
Trefusis for my husband. 

‘ Mar. Time, Claudina, 
And your Montalbert’s lasting tenderness, 
Will soften these regrets. 

‘ Clau. Heaven knows how truly 
I feel Montalbert’s goodness. He preserved 
My infant life: supplied the place of parents, 
Whom haply that wide massacre destroyed ; 
But, oh! it was Trefusis that alone 
Possess’d my love: the few short happy hours 
An orphan girl could know, were made by him, 
With him were lost for ever.’ 


We must take this opportunity, in the midst of our re- 
proof of the author’s tameness, to bestow unqualified praise 
on his moral management of a circumstance which, in other 
and less correct hands, has been made the subject of so 
much false sympathy, and vile relaxation of honourable 
principles; we mean the unfortunate, and indeed always the 
corrupt, existence of affection for any one but a wife, or a 
husband, in a married bosom. Yet, with all the credit that 
is justly the author’s due for getting well out of such a 
difficulty, it would be altogether better never to get into it. 
Let him take ¢hzs admonition in good part; and, whatever 
he may think of the severity of other portions of our critique, 
let him be assured that, if we did not deem him worth strong 
advice, we should be far from bestowing it on him. 

One of the few poetical passages in the drama follows the 
quotation which we have just made : 





‘ Hope’s genial dews, 

So freshly scatter’d at the dawn of youth, 

Still vanish from us as the burning day 

Grows 
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Grows fierce ; and we are left at sultry noon, 
Parching and faint, upon the wastes of life!’ 


A hero making his entrance fighting is, we suppose, to be 
considered as a good bold contrivance; but, certainly, when 
such a burst of violence is displayed in a character at first, 
the author has no slight task to preserve his climax of fero- 
city. We are glad, however, that such a hero is an Indian; 
and, in this as in other points, Mr. Twiss has manifested a 
moral tact greatly superior to that of many of his contem- 
poraries: who seem to delight in clothing the basest villains 
with the dangerous attributes of capacity and of courage, and 
with the still more seductive charms of tenderness and constant 
affection. ‘The exclamation 


‘ What! from the North ?’ 


in Mr. Kean’s mouth, must remind the spectator of Richard ; 
and we wish that the author had not given us some reason to 
suspect a studied adaptation of similar stage-reminiscences. 


‘ And strike a three-tongued dagger to his heart, 
Such as now cankers mine!’ 


is sublime indeed in vengeance. 
The speech that shortly succeeds we quote as one of the 
best in the play: 


‘ Omreah. Come, great Montalbert! bring | 
Thy bride, to see and share the devastation 
To-morrow’s day-break shall reveal !— To-morrow! 
Thou know’st it is the consecrated day, 
The anniversary of that which brought 
Death on my home. —’Twas such an eve as this, 
So soft, so calm, that, sixteen summers since, 
Usher’d that bloodiest morn. Even now, I feel 
Hot on my flesh, the fretting of the chains 
Montalbert lock’d about me! Even now, 
The same devouring fever kindles here, (striking his head) 
That madden’d me, when I beheld my child 
Seiz’d by his ruffians — saw my darling wife, 
The gracious daughter of a line of kings, 
Murder’d before mine eyes! — No more, no more, 
Or in the whirl of my distemper’d brain, 
The great revenge 1 seek will be forgot, 
And my heart burst too soon !— Gods of our land, 
Let him but see his bride, like mine, made captive, 
And sacrificed by me, as mine by him 
Then, in whatever shape of bitter death, 
Or bitterer life, it please ye cast my lot, 
Body and soul I give myself unto you, 
A martyr — but a conqueror !’ 





The 
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The reader is now in possession of our general estimate of 
this performance, and, partly, of the reasons on which we 
found our opinion: but we shall proceed to point out a few 
more passages for censure or applause, before we take leave of 
the Carib Chief and its ingenious author. 

The ensuing lines are pretty: 


‘ Clau. It is a lovely sunset ; 
The evening breeze from land blows healthfully 
Over my fever’d cheek ; and as it cools 
The scented turf, a thousand odours breathe 
Freshly upon the sense. 

‘ Sold. Aye, gentle lady, 
You'd little guess, to see these mossy tufts 
That spring so green, how few short summers past, 
The ground we tread upon lay crimson’d deep, 
With human gore! 

‘ Clau. My soul grows chill within me ! 
What place is this ? 

‘ Sold. The field where, two years since, 
My lord Montalbert overthrew the English. 

‘ Clau. Here then Trefusis met his fate ? 

‘ Sold. Even so: 
We sought his body, when the fight was over ; 
But dust, and smearing wounds baffling our search, 
We made one general grave for all the slain, 
Where yonder little hillock swells.’ 


We need not add that the meeting of the * lawless lovers’ 
takes place, most opportunely, at this very spot ;— and, 
when the lady declares that she will not fly with her first 
love, from the duty that she owes to her husband, 


‘ Never! I can feel 
The wrong Montalbert has inflicted on me, 
But I am still his wife, and in the hour, 
Of grief and peril I will not desert him,’ — 


she speaks a language very much wanted on the English 
stage at present, and indeed absolutely necessary as an anti- 
dote to the bane of Bertram, and other similar poisons. 

The following common-place on “ Love” is rather a 
failure. 


‘ Love of me! 
Love without truth! Oh, do not so profane 
The sacred name. Love knows no dark deceit, 
No frozen, false reserve — In love’s communion, 
Heart beats to heart, and soul to soul transfused, 
As meeting rivulets, in whose pure confluence 
Each lucid drop commingles !’ 


The 
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The character of the Indian mother, whose love for her 
foster-son is but just exceeded by her love for her own son, is 
not ill conceived, nor inartificially brought into action: but 
there is hardly room for it, compatibly with a due develope- 
ment of the more leading characters; and it is therefore 
rather a faint outline of a hints mingling with the more de- 
fined groupe about it, than a finished part of the picture. 

We have praised the catastrophe: but we cannot do justice 
to it by a partial quotation. We shall therefore present our 
readers with one more brief extract, and then conclude. — 
The good spirit, in which the dramatist imagined the char- 
acter of Claudina, communicates itself to many of her 


speeches, and no where more honourably than on the subse- 
quent occasion. 


Claudina to Trefusis. 

‘ Faithful, much loved friend! 
Nobly hast thou redeemed thy promise to me! 
We part, ’tis like, for ever. The wide wastes 
Of ocean will divide us: and I pray thee, 
As we shall never, never meet again, 
Strive thou, like me, to banish the remembrance 
Of what has been; of thoughts, whose images, 
Too dearly loved, must be indulged no more. 
We must be firm; we must forget each other! 

‘ Tre. Forget! that word has more of anguish in it, 
Than all we have endured! Forget, Claudina ! 

‘ Clau. Yes, it must be. Fortune may ravish from us 
All joys external; but it leaves us still 
The godlike power to suffer, and to do, 
As Heav’n commands ; — as thou hast done, Trefusis !’ 





Art. XIV. A Letter to Professor Stewart ; on the Objects of 
General Terms; and on the axiomatical Laws of Vision. By 
J. Fearn, Esq. 4to. 5s. Longman and Co, 


We have borne testimony, on several occasions, to the great 

ingenuity and the very original cast of thought which 
are observable in this author; at the same time that we have 
been forced to regret that want of clearness and elegance in 
his style, which must inevitably form an additional obstacle 
to the popularity of any metaphysical lucubrations at the pre- 
sent period. When we contrast the obscurity and the con- 
fusion of Mr. Fearn’s language with the luminous order and 
arrangement of Professor Stewart, we can scarcely conceive 
them to be writers of the same age and country, and em- 
ployed on similar researches: — but, we fear, it would be 
vain to attempt, either by the stimulus of example or the sting 


of 
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of reproof, to effect an improvement in this pervading fault 
of the present author. He has evidently adopted a mode of 
expression as original as his reflections; and, perhaps, this 
peculiar, perverted, and cramped phraseology. may have be- 
come by habit the necessary vehicle of his thoughts. We 
must, however, lament the incurable evil; for we are disposed 
to believe that, if the manner of Mr. Fearn were as deserving 
of general attention as his matter is of philosophical regard, 
the metaphysical pamphlets, of which the present forms a 
part, would have as extensive a circulation as any tracts of 
the sort that have for years appeared in England. 

The first sentences of the introduction will state Mr. Fearn’s 
object in the publication before us, and will also serve for 
a justification of the censure which he has extorted from 
our pen. 


‘ To Dugald Stewart, Esq., 3c. &c. 
‘ Sir, ; 

‘ In: presenting a view of the two following subjects, each of 
which has occupied the attention and urged the genius of think- 
ing men, to a great and celebrated extent, I am impelled by rea- 
sons of no ordinary complexion: and, while it is to be expected 
that the topic which stands first subjoined, may, in the outset, in- 
terest a more numerous class of literary persons, I am highly urged 
to solicit the important issue of your earnest notice of that one 
which is placed dast. The former subject, however, (besides its 
own importance) has a certain bearing upon the latter, although it 
be not obvious here. 

‘ The matter of the ‘ Laws of Vision” is presented as exhibit- 
ing what I (who certainly speak under strong inducements to 
caution) am obliged, by the nature of the thing, to consider a 
mathematical analysis of the constituents, or cause, of Visible 
Figure. This, I apprehend, it must be considered; since the Four 
Laws of Vision are not physical laws, merely, but are Four Axioms, 
whose truth consequently is necessary, and whose evidence is 
certainly mathematical. Fully anticipating, as I do, the first im- 
pression of so extraordinary a matter, and sensible of the utility 
of some sort of passport, in my peculiar case; may I therefore 
be permitted to offer the following observations ?’ 


Mr. Fearn alleges the authority of the celebrated Proclus, 
to warrant him in the attribution of mathematical certainty 
to the evidence of certain physical laws: but he adduces it 
with an obscurity, and a failure in precise quotation, which 
render even such an auxiliary of little avail in his main argu- 
ment. Still we would urge Professor Stewart not to -be 
discouraged by the unpromising aspect of Mr. Fearn’s com- 
munications, but to ‘* dive below,” for the “ pearls” which 
we must consider them as containing; and which the happy 
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art of the Professor will enable him easily to extract, and to 
place in the most favourable light. 

Concerning the second division of Mr. Fearn’s subject, we 
have no leisure to say any thing farther, and we leave him 
wholly in the hands of the Professor: but to that Professor 
he makes a still stronger appeal, when he assaults Dr. Reid’s 
whole fabric of conceptualism in the most — manner, 
and really with very plausible arguments. e attacks also 
the Prefessor himself, for not having added any thing new to 
his reasonings, as a nominalist; or, at all events, for leavin 
the old question of “what are the olyects of our thoughts, 
when we make use of general terms ?” exactly where he found 
it. Whether Mr. Fearn may not be unreasonable, in ex- 
pecting the Professor to do more in this magic circle than to 
go through his graceful minuet-steps, and to return and make 
his bow exactly at the point from which he set out, we shall 
not undertake to determine: but, with regard to Dr. Reid, 
the predecessor and the friend of Professor Stewart, we really 
think that the strictures of Mr. Fearn demand a reply from 
this quarter. 

Dr. Reid has asserted that we perform the act of general- 
izing (as quoted by Mr. Fearn) “ by observing one or more 
attributes to be common to many subjects:” on which Mr. Fearn 
remarks; 


‘ Now I must observe, that the whole issue of the matter de- 
pends upon our ascertaining rigidly, whether the word “ common,” 
which makes so great a figure in classification, and which as such 
is here used by Dr. Reid, is to be understood to signify an actual 
unity of object, in thought; or, only to mean a fictitious unity, 
arising from a congregation of similar things in thought. And 
hereupon I may demand the evidence of its actual truth, to be 
produced from the two foregoing elementary assumptions of Dr. 
Reid ; because these are the only authorities to which he can 
appeal. ‘‘ In aman, for instance,” (I ask) can “his size,” ‘his 
age,” ‘his birth,” or ‘his fortune,” be ‘ truly common to many 
subjects ?” 

‘ That an actually-unbroken unity, of any attribute, should flow 
from a multitude of scattered individuals, is, I should imagine, a 
very plain absurdity to suppose. But if the thing does not speak 
for itself; the commentary of Dr. Reid must render it sufficiently 
manifest : for this author freely acknowledges, that he apprehends 
“we may abstract without generalising:” and, upon the other 
hand, he equally admits, that ‘‘ we cannot generalise without some 
degree of abstraction.” In short, in the outset of his scheme he 
has furnished complete evidence, that the fabric of a general con- 
ception is a composition, like that of a material structure ; he owns, 
in effect, that we cannot construct any such attribute without first 
either quarrying, or brick-making ; and, that the intellectual fa- 
bric, when it is finished, is a thing made up of parts.’ 


As 
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As to what follows, in Mr. Fearn, it is even beyond the 
charity of our interpretation ; and we must beg him to recol- 
lect that, when he is opposing the errors (should they prove 
to be errors) of one of the most perspicuous and correct of 
writers, (we mean Dr. Reid,) he is particularly bound to 
banish all botheration, and clearly to make himself under- 
stood, whatever he may. have to say. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For AUGUST, 1819. 


POETRY. 


Art. 15. Creation, and other Poems. Small 8vo. Boards. 
Cadell and Davies. 1818. 

The author of these poems tells us, in the beginning of his 
notes to the ‘Creation,’ that ‘when it was written, he had per- 
fectly forgotten that the same subject had been treated by Mil- 
ton’!!! A singular confession for a poet, though, it must be 
owned, somewhat candid! This, however, is not the only instance 
of the apparent defects of the author’s memory. Judging from 
the stanzas ‘ in pacem mentis,’ at page go., which, we suppose, are 
intended for Latin Sapphics, we are led to believe that he has also 
‘ perfectly forgotten’ one Horace, of some poetic fame. Our 
own memory, however, if the comparison be not invidious, is by 
no means so treacherous as to have forgotten the flagellation that 
would have most inevitably ensued, in days of yore, on the pro- 
duction of such lines as, 


¢ Dulce aut tn densis residere sylvis,’ 
‘ Limptp& FONTES, nemorumque saltus ;’ 


or the shame that we should have felt in transcribing such 
trash as, 
‘ Te sibi exopiat sociare quisquis, 
Ejus zn tutum capiat recessum,’ 
and so forth. 


Art. 16. The Confession, or the Novice of St. Clare, and other 
Poems, by the Author of ‘‘ Purity of Heart.” Small 8vo. 4s. 
Boards. Simpkin and Marshall. 

The first of these poems, the story of which is taken from the 
Spectator, No. 169., is interesting and pleasing: but those which 
succeed it, by name ‘ Abraham,’ and ‘ Rebecca,’ are little more 
than meagre versifications of Scripture-history. The sublimity 
and sanctity of Holy Writ admit not the profane touches of the 
aukward and unsuccessful novice. Mediocrity in the fine arts is 
always wretched, but in this instance quite intolerable. 


Art. 
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Art. 17. The Rhapsodist, or, Mes Souvenirs; in an Epistle to 
Aristus, by Richard Esmond Comerford, Esq. 8vo. pp. 94. 
Longman and Co. 

The former portion of this epistle, which is written in the hum- 
dle language of prose, and contains, inter alia, a very sensible 
critique on the poems and genius of Homer, is greatly preferable 
to the latter and poetical portion of it; ef which the theme is too 
miscellaneous,and the object too indefinite, to make it interesting, 
we apprehend, to the generality of readers. Of notes we have a 
great superfluity : the author not being contented with subjoining 
his remarks at the bottom of each page, but adding a whole posse- 
comitatus of them at the end of the volume. He appears, how- 
ever, to be a man of much classical attainment, and has evidently 
studied the “‘ Exemplaria Greca” with considerable advantage. 


Art. 18. Zhe Harp of the Desert; containing the Battle of 
Algiers, with other Pieces in Verse. By Ismael Fitz-adam, 
formerly able Seaman on board the Frigate. 12mo. 
5s. 6d. Boards. Whitmore and Fenn. 
An ‘able seaman’ turned poet is a strange instance of meta- 

morphosis, if it be a fact; and the perusal of this little volume 

has not diminished, but rather heightened, our surprise: for the 
author is evidently possessed of stronger intellectual powers, and 
more mental refinement, than usually fall to the lot of the sons 
of Neptune. It is curious, however, to observe in ‘ the Battle of 
Algiers,’ and even in the midst of rhymes, the honest unreserved 


freedom, the patriotic pride, and the blunt and homely language, 
of our gallant heroes of the ocean. 





Art. 19. Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage to the Dead Sea: Death on 
the pale Horse; and other Poems. 8vo. pp. 52. Baldwin 
and Co. 

These productions are prefaced by some comparatively good 
lines, addressed to the author’s ‘ forsaken harp :’ but the succeed- 
ing poem appears to imitate the wildness, the abruptness, the irre- 
gularity, in short all the bad features of Lord’ Byron’s muse, 
without exhibiting his grandeur of conception or his real genius. 
It is strange to observe how invariably the servum pecus of imita- 
tors refuse to imitate a model worthy of being copied, and prefer, 
almost without exception, one which is sure to lead them astray. 
As long as this is the case, the degeneracy of our modern poetry 
may continue the subject of regret, but can excite no sensations 
of astonishment.—‘ Death on the pale Horse’ is a blank-verse 


skeleton of the —— vision of St. John: we need not say 
“* quantum mutatus ab dio !” 


Art. 20. The Imperial Captive ; or the unexampled Career of the 
Ex-Emperor Napoleon, from the Period of his quitting Elba to 
that of his Surrender to the English Nation, circumstantiall 
developed. By John Gwilliam, Author of ‘“ The Battles of the 
Danube and Barrosa,” &c. 8vo. 2 Vols, il. 1s. Boards. 
Jennings. 
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The genius of Mr. Gwilliam’s muse appears particularly adapted 
to the celebration of deeds of military prowess: in the detail of 
sieges, battles, and all the various movements and machinery of 
war, he is quite at home; and he is surpassed, we think, by few 


of his contemporaries. The latter part of the history of Napoleon, | 


which almost every person now knows so well, has in course lost 
not only every charm of novelty, but much of that kind of at- 
tractiveness which is always united with the scene that is passing 
before us, but which fades away when that temporary interest is 
no more. Yet Mr. Gwilliam has happily contrived to infuse into 
his subject an air of novelty as well as of variety, of which it 
might have been conceived incapable; and he has blended, with 
the truth of historical narrative, the Juxuriant embellishments of 
poetic imagery. ‘The attention of the reader is aroused and main- 
tained by the brilliancy of the scene, the continuity of the action, 
the propriety of the sentiments, the harmony and fluency of the 
language, and above all by the masterly portraiture of the several! 
characters of the piece. That of the hero himself is a first-rate 
likeness. The scenes of his first captivity, the frequent agitations 
of his restless spirit, his quick and hurried manner, his desperate 
determination te invade France, the enthusiasm of the French on 
his landing, his entrarice into the capital, his conduct at Waterloo, 
and his subsequent flight, are all painted with glowing tints, and 
with apparent accuracy. 

If, however, any thing takes off from this generally pleasing 
effect, it is the length to which the poem is protracted. If the 
same matter could have been compressed into a narrower com- 
pass, —into one volume, for instance, instead of two, —the 
coup d’ci would have been more striking and impressive ; and 
the work, being then placed within the reach of so much larger 
a proportion of readers, would have had more chance of being re- 
warded with the meed of public favour. 


Art. 21. Britain ; or Fragments of Poetical Aberration. By 


Mrs. M¢ Mullan. 8vo. 7s. Boards. Longman and Co. 

We here recognize the name of a fair, we must not say an old, 
acquaintance; who now appears before us, for the last time, ir 
the unenviable character of a wandering Sappho, and invites us to 
the pleasing task of accompanying her in her travels, or, as she 
fancifully terms them, ‘ poetical aberrations.’ We have done this ; 
and, being now required to give our readers an account of the en- 
tertainment which we have experienced by the way, we have to in- 
form them that our road has been too frequently tedious and 
heavy; that the prospect and scenery before us were not always 
the most riant or. satisfactory, but savoured more of the less 
successful efforts of art than of the genuine glow and vivifying tints 
of nature; and that it has only been by dint of effort and exer- 
tion, that we have escaped.being benighted in the dark and track- 
less passages which we have had to traverse. Having accomplished 
our task, however, we are more disposed to congratulate ourselves 
on our safe return, than to pine over the fatigue that we en- 
countered; and we now take leave of our fair conductress = 
the 
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the utmost good humour, and the sincere hope that she may have 
at length found, what so seldom falls to the poet’s lot, the reward 
of patient and persevering industry. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Art. 22. Memoir of the early Life of William Cowper, Esq. writ- 
ten by himself, and never before published. With an Appen- 
dix containing some of Cowper's religious Letters; and other 
interesting Documents, illustrative of the Memoir. Second 
Edition. izmo. 4s. Boards. Edwards. 


This is indeed a melancholy little book, and so depressing are. 


its contents to every candid and humane mind, that we owe but a 
slight apology to our readers for having long delayed to an. 
nounce It. 


“* Quorsum hec tam putida tendunt ?” 


What is the use of dragging, or where is the honourable feeling 
that can encourage or allow a friend or a foe to drag, these post- 
humous miseries into light? This amiable, this ill-starred being, 
seems to us to be pursued beyond the tomb with unrelenting folly; 
and nothing but the already extensive notoriety of the present 
objectionable. memoir could induce us to add an atom to its evil 
reputation. The thing, however, is known; and the only chance 
of doing good at present, with relation to such a publication, is 
to brand it with the censure which it merits. The opportunity 
of silence is no longer afforded us. What will those of our readers 
think, who have not hitherto fallen in with the ‘ Memoir’ of 
William Cowper, when they are told that it contains the records 
of insanity penned by the hand of the sufferer; and cruelly pub- 
lished since the death of that distinguished but most unhappy 
person? This is enough. We really are unable to draw the 
veil, more than in such general terms as are forced from us, from 
the scenes of horror here exhibited. Here is suicide, repeatedly 
attempted ; here is enthusiasm, in its excesses of rapture and of 
gloom; here is all that can indicate the banishment of reason 
from a pure, from an zetherial mind; all that demands the sympa- 
thy of the good, and awakens the trembling reflection of the wise. 

After such a train of miseries, to talk of ‘ religious Letters,’ 
and other ‘interesting Documents’!! Is not this in the perfect 
strain of fanaticism, best adapted to these fanatical times? in 
which, if the general progress ef human knowlege, and the ex- 
ample of former ferocities, should be sufficient to prevent the 
return of the triumphs of puritanism, yet may we, most philoso- 
phically, apprehend that the approaches to such a crisis will be 
alarmingly and degradingly near; and, if England shall escape 
the gulph of religious hypocrisy, she will be distinctly seen to totter 
en the brink of that untathomable abyss. 

The volume concludes with a well-meant dissuasive from sui- 
cide. Would to God that any human, or divine, interposition 
could diminish this opprobrium on our common nature! but of 
how little avail any arguments are likely to be, coming from the 
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mouth either of the unhappy subject or of the weak publisher 
of this ‘Memoir,’ over those who have resisted such infinitely 
stronger and less suspected reasonings, it is unnecessary farther 
to observe. 

One of the most dangerous notions, propagated in this com- 
bustible volume, is the vain belief of an immediate consciousness 
of the voice of the Deity speaking within us, or of his clear com- 
mand to do this or that apparently indifferent action: but it 
would be endless to trace every religious error here maintained to 
its metaphysical origin; and still more ingeniously absurd to en- 
deavour to reconcile the aberrations of plain and positive distrac- 
tion with some fanciful refinement of faith. May we not at last 
inquire, will this man of genius and of goodness never have rest 

_ In the grave? Will his countrymen never whisper the pathetic 
and the poetical question over him— at least as thus applied, — 


‘© Nunc non é mantbus illis, 


Nunc non é tumulo, fortunatdque favilla 
Nascentur viola?” : 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 23. Clavis Metrico-Virgiliana, a metrical Guide to the righz 
Intelligence of Virgil’s Versification, &c. By John Carey, LL.D. 
1zmo. bound. Longman and Co. 

Dr. Carey has here presented us with another useful publication 
on the subject of Latin prosody, in which he has brought together 
all the metrical anomalies that are to be found im Virgil, and ar- 
ranged them in methodical order; specifying the Eclogue, Georgic, 
or AEneid, in which they occur. His analysis, however, of the 
poetic licence, will be found better adapted to the capacity of the 

. tyro than to that of the more advanced proficient. We naturally 
felt a curiosity to see his explanation of that singular instance of 
poetic licence which occurs in the sixth Eclogue, 


“© Clamessent ut litus Hyla, Hyla, omne sonaret,” 


and could not help feeling some disappointment at finding nothing 
more satisfactory than the following remark: * Hyla (the first 
the a saved from elision, and retained long: Hyla (the trea 
the a saved from elision, and shortened before the following 
vowel.’ There are also many observations which might have 
been omitted without any injury to the student; and in all ele- 
mentary books i should be remembered that simplicity and con-. 
ciseness cannot be too much consulted. We see no reason for 
any remark on the words “ suetus” and ‘‘insuetus,” any more than 
on the word “ swavis:’’ but, if the one was worthy of notice, 
the other was so likewise. Nor was it, we think, very necessary, 
in every instance where such words as Orpheus, Nereus, Ceeneus, 
&c. occurred, to have invariably observed that such words are 
dissyllables, by reason of the eu being a diphthong. The trea- 
tise, however, we have no doubt, will accelerate the learner’s pro- 
ress in the study of the Virgilian verse; and we recommend it 
or this purpose to the notice of those who are engaged in the 
business of classical instruction. 
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HISTORY. 


Art.24. A short History of France; including the principal 
Events from the * of the Empire by Pharamond to 
the Restoration of Louis XVIII. For young Persons. With 
Six Engravings from original Designs. By Mrs.Moore. 12mo, 
pp-290. 78. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1819. 

A plain unadorned narrative of the principal events of the his- 
tory of France, from the earliest ages. The space, however, given 
to the heroes of a barbarous era (Childebert, Dagobert, &c.) has 
necessarily curtailed the recital of the more interesting events of 
recent ages. A tabular statement, with the dates of accession 
and demise, would, in our opinion, have sufficed for these rude 
and unlectered sovereigns. 


Art. 25. The History of France, from the earliest Periods to the 
second Return of Louis XVIII., &c.&c. By Frances Thurtle, 
Author of “ Ashford Rectory,” &c. 12mo. 7s.6d. Boards. 
Hailes. 1818. 

We have here a good elementary history; the most prominent 
events of each reign being adroitly seized and rendered more im- 
pressive by the writer’s assiduity in recording many heroic and 
remarkable sentiments of celebrated persons, which history or 
tradition has preserved. A very considerable portion of the 
volume is devoted to the events of the last forty years, but we 
by no means consider this as a fault in the performance. 


POLITICS. 


Art. 26. On the Scarcity of Money ; and its Effects upon the 
Public, with the Expedients by which alone they can be 
remedied, and the Nation saved from ruin. By Edward Ta 
tham, D.D. Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. Fifth Edition. 
Adapted tothe present Time. 8vo. pp.66. Rivingtons, &c., 
1819. 

1 already had occasion to report ( August, §816,) on the 
political lucubrations of the Rev. Dr. Tatham, and cannot, with 
any regard to critical impartiality, pass any higher compliment on 
him now than formerly. In fact, the essay here published with 
the imposing prefix of ‘ fitth edition’ seems little more than a new 
modelling, or as the French term it, une augmentation, of the 
tract given to the public three years ago ; the circulation of which 
can be ascribed to nothing but a popular mode of stating opinions 
which certainly do not rise above the level of popular conception. 
Dr. T. dwells on the export of our coin for subsidies, on the trans- 
mission of bullion to China, and finally on the reduced supplies of 
specie from the mines of America, as the grand causes of our 
present distress; and he seems to be seriously of opinion that to 
open a new supply of bullion would afford a remedy for our exist- 
ing difficulties. In the farther part of his pamphlet, he proceeds, 
with a happy fluency, to recommend various expedients, viz. 

1. The increase of our coin, accompanied by a proportional in- 
crease of paper. —2. To deprive the Bank of England of its ex- 
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clusive privileges. — 3. The grand reserve of a national insurance, 
managed on account of government. — 4. To establish nationa! 
and provincial banks. — 5. To new-model our poor-laws.—6. A 
reform in the bankrupt-law. —7. To transfer the tolls of the prin- 
cipal roads to government, and employ the soldiers to work on 
them. — 8. To bring the forest and crown-lands into cultivation. 
Nothing can be more reasonable than the propositions 2, 4, 5, 6., 
which relate respectively to the freedom of Banking, the im- 
provement of our Poor-Laws, and the reform of the Bankrupt- 
code: but the benefit that would arise from the third suggestion, 
the transfer of insurance to the hands of government, is already 
enjoyed by the Treasury in the shape of a heavy tax levied on all 
insurances: the transfer (No. 7.) of the management of the roads 
to government, and the employment of soldiers to work on them, 
seems a very questionable proposition; and the cultivation (No.8.) 
of the forests or crown-lands is evidently ill adapted to a season in 
which no small part of our embarrassment arises from our having 
brought too much poor land into tillage. Our grand objection, 
however, is to the proposition (No. 1.) for the increase of our 
coin and paper, at a time when every thing in the state either of 
England or the Continent calls for a reduction of the latter. 


Art.27. A Letter addressed to the Right Honourable Robert 
Peel, &c. &c. late Chairman of the Committee of Secrecy, 
appointed to consider of the State of the Bank of England, 
with Reference to the Expediency of the Resumption of Cash- 
Payments at the Period fixed by Law. By Samuel Turner, 
Esq. F.R.S. Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 88.  Asperne. 

- 1819. | 
Mr. T. was a Director of the Bank of England, but hap- 

pens at present to be out of office by rotation, and takes up 

the pen to combat the opinions lately brought forwards in 
parliament by Mr. Peel, and the plan suggested by Mr. Ricardo. 

His great argument is that taxes cannot be defrayed by any 

saving on the part of the contributor, whether a jandholder, a 

farmer, ora merchant, but that they are unav oidably attended by a 





general fall in the value of money : — thus, in the case of a farm 
of the rent of 3o0o0l., the landlord receives - - £300 
The farmer, for the support of himself and family, —- 300 
The expence of cultivation in labourers, horses, &c.  - 300 
£ 900 





If government impose taxes to the extent of 300l., they will 
be paid, not by any relinquishment on the part of the landholder, 
farmer, or labourers, but by that enhancement of prices which 
shall raise the money-value of the produce of the farm from 
gool. to 1200]. Still Mr. 'T. is far from recommending that the 
currency of England should continue in the same artificial state. 
He is (p.33.) a resolute advocate of economy, and advises 
the adoption by parliament of resolutions nearly as obligatory on 
the Bank as those which were suggested by the late com- 
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mittee; viz. that small notes (of 1]. and 21.) should be payable in 
cash in less than two years; and that in less than four years 
(May 1823) the Bank should be liable to pay all notes, of what- 
ever size, in coin. His plan differs from that of the late com- 
mittee, or, in other words, of Mr. Ricardo, in two points; viz. in 
leaving bullion-payments out of the question, and in declining the 
proffered accommodation of paying bank-notes, for a time, at a 
diminished value. Like the other directors, Mr. T. maintains 
that the Bank is perfectly able and ready to pay, and that the 
delay has originated solely from the continuance of the govern- 
ment-debt to the Bank, and from a dread of injuring commerce 
by a too rapid limitation of discounts. Our space does not allow 
us to enter into Mr. T.’s arguments (p. 39.) in defence of the 
Directors against the imprudence charged on them in parliament 
by Mr. Ricardo: but we fully concur with the assertion (p. 74.) 
that their measures have never been actuated by the interest of 
their establishment, when it was at variance with that of the 
country. It is farther apparent (p.66.) that the Directors have 
for some time proceeded on a plan of progressive retrenchment. 
The amount of bank-notes in circulation in 


Aug. 1817 were £ 30,112,661 | Aug. 1818 were £ 26,603,937 
Nov. 1817 29,446,087 | Nov. 1818 26,026,540 
Feb. 1818 28,742,826 | Feb. 1819 25,680,114 
May 1818 27,985,869 





We have in p. 49. another useful table, exhibiting in distinct 
columns the amount of notes in circulation, with the prices of 
bullion, of wheat, and of butcher’s meat at the corresponding 
dates: but it is accompanied by what we cannot help considering 
as a very irrelevant addition, viz. the prices of groceries, oil, 
copper, and iron. It is this trespass of redundancy that con- 
stitutes the chief drawback on Mr. T.’s merits; his ideas being 
enveloped in such a crowd of repetitions and diffuse illustrations, 
that the reader has no little difficulty in bringing them to a point, 
and in ascertaining with precision the drift of the argument. 


Art. 28. A Second Letter to the Right Honourable Robert Peel, M.P. 
on the Causes of the Increase of Pauperism, and on the Poor 
Laws. By One of his Constituents. Second Edition. 8vo. 
pp.112. 3s.6d. Murray. 1819. 

The outset of this pamphlet is a continuation of the discussion 
of the bank-question pursued in the former letter to Mr. Peel, and 
reported in our Number for April last. The use of bank-paper, 
says this judicious and intelligent writer, must gradually pervade 
all civilized countries, and must eventually lower the value of 
vold and silver; since the additional demand for these metals, 
created by the advance of population, can scarcely balance the 
great make-weights in the opposite scale, viz. the increased 
supply from the mines by improved machinery, and the diminished 
demand for coin from the more general use of pa -er-currency. 
This natural fall in the value of money should by no means be 
accelerated by an artificial cause, such as a continuance of the 
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non-convertibility of our bank-notes: in fact, our present syste 
of bounties, prohibitions, and taxes, for the regulation of trade, 
ig altogether artificial and unnatural: ‘ our object should be not 
to sustain tlie different classes at this level, (for descend they 
must, sooner or later, )}- but to contrive that all shall descend as 
equably as possible.’ 

The part of the letter that is appropriated to the poor-laws 
begins with an acknowlegement to several writers who have lately 
discussed that question, and with stating the object of the writer 
to be an inquiry,—1. What government can do towards the 
relief of the poor? — z. What our own government has done? — 
3. What under existing circumstances ought to be done? We 
have not room to enter minutely into this very extensive in- 
vestigation, or to do more than merely notice the substance of 
this tract. The author takes a review of the principal acts of 
parliament relative to the poor, several of which were prior to the 
fundamental law passed in 1601 towards the conclusion of the 
reign of Elizabeth; presents us with some curious tables of 
the comparative price of provision and labour during the 16th 
century ; and infers that the condition of the labourer was then in 
a state of progressive deterioration, his wages by no means rising 
in proportion to the rise of provisions. ‘he reign of Elizabeth 
bore a striking resemblance to the present age, both in the re- 
peated occurrence of years of scarcity and in the rapid increase 
of trade. The 17th century was marked by less sudden changes : 
the value of money did not materially fall, nor did the state of 
the poor excite much attention till towards the close of the cen- 
tury; when, as in our own day, England was exposed to the 
pressure of a great foreign war, the evils of a sudden change, 
and the occurrence of several bad seasons. In the 18th century, 
work-houses were adopted as the best check for the growing 
evil. They appear to have succeeded during the first thirty 
years, and to have effected a great modification in the annual 
charge for the poor: but after that time, whether the mode 
of managing had become more negligent, or the dread inspired 
by these establishments had begun to abate, certain it is that they 
soon became unproductive. Nothing material was done to amend 
them till Mr. Gilbert’s act in 1782, which has been repeatedly 
noticed in our pages; and the main object of which was to en- 
able magistrates to throw into one work-house, as a general re- 
ceptacle, the poor of all the neighbouring parishes, in order that 
these institutions might derive the utmost advantage from the 
division of labour and the superintendence of a better class of 
inspectors. (See our Number for December, 1813, p. 433.) 

Money raised for the poor of England and Wales, agreeably to 
a parliamentary return made in 1818 : — 

Average of three years, ending with 1750, - £730,135 


The year 1776, - - - - 1,720,316 
Average of 1783, 1784, 1785, - - 2,167,748 
The year 1803, - - - - §5348,204 
Average of 1813, 1814, 1815, - - 8,164,496 
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This vast increase appears very rapid: but, in all computations 
of the poor-rate, it is necessary to keep in view two main consider- 
ations, —the enhancement of corn, and the enlargement of our 
population. Measured by this standard, the amount paid in Eng- 
land for the relief of the poor during the last seventy years has not 
always been in an advancing ratio. In the second series, from 
1776 to 1783, the increase was somewhat less than it might have 
been expected from the conjunct operation of these causes. In 
the third period, from 1785 t6 1803, the augmentation, indeed, 
was uncommonly great: but, in the last twelve years, ending with 
1815, the rise in the price of wheat, and the increase of our popu- 
lation, were so large, that a farther addition to the poor-rate, te 
the extent of nearly half a million, might have been apprehended. 
This reasoning is in perfect conformity with what has been already 
exhibited in our pages, (M. R. for September, 1818, ) in the report 
of Mr. Barton’s pamphlet on the circumstances of the ‘“ Labour- 
ing Classes ;’’ and it is farther confirmed by the official return of 
the number of persons, exclusive (in most cases) of children, 
receiving permanent parish-relief: which in the year 1813 was 
971,913].; In £814, was 953,9951.; in 1815, was 895,9731.— 
This decrease, evidently owing to the reduction of the price of 
wheat, opens an encouraging prospect, in the event of the landed 
interest being enabled, by a diminution of the burdens that press 
most heavily on them, to support a farther reduction of the price 
of wheat: -— we mean, to lower the importation-limit from 80s. 
to 76s. Such an abatement would doubtless lessen in some 
measure the demand for agricultural labour: but, by bringing 
our manufacturing wages more nearly to a Jevel with those of the 
Continent, it would increase the demand for labour in a much 
more interesting and productive branch. 

In adverting to parochial benefit-societies, the author expresses 
a decided disapprobation of them, it being quite unreasonable to 
expect a poor man to save for others: all that we can in propriety 
require is that he shall be induced to save for himself; and hence 
the excellency of saving-banks. ‘In them,’ says this forcible 
writer, ‘ there is no calculation of contingencies — no balancing 
of motives — no mutual envy and suspicious vigilance — no re- 


jection of a sickly applicant — no ale-house meetings, no cabals, 


no debates—no anxiety lest another should reap what we are 
sowing —no doubt, in short, entertained, but a sober certainty, 
that every shilling so saved is laid up for the benefit either of the 
depositor himself, or of those who are no less dear to him than 
himself” — Saving-banks might, he thinks, be considerably im- 
proved by certain modifications of the late act, commonly called 
Mr. Rose’s Act; for, though Mr.R. was a man full of active be- 
nevolence, he was never distinguished by comprehensive views 
or any strong capacity for legislation. 

The poor-rates were increased during the war as a substitute for a 
rise of wages, in the dread that wages, once raised, cannot again be 
lowered ; though this, in the opinion of the present writer, was a false 
calculation: the wages are in fact raised but not to the-right per- 
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son; and it would be more manly; perhaps more liberal, to ad- 
vance wages than to increase the parish-distribution. ‘ No violent 
remedy, however, seems to be called for :’ the chief benefit will 
arise from knowing our constitution more accurately, and from 
discovering the true seat of the disorder.’ 

The great fault of this, as of the former ‘ Letter to Mr. Peel,” 
is awant of finish; the statements being frequently obscure, and the 
arguments put down as they flowed from the pen of the writer, 
instead of being examined and re-arranged to suit the deficient 
knowlege of his reader. Various passages, exclusive of those that 
we have noticed, (see pp. 23. 90, &c.) discover an energetic and 
well stored mind: but, to give currency and popularity to the 
whole, it would be necessary to make a compound of this and the 
former essay, revising the sequence of the reasoning, and care- 
fully supplying those links in the chain which are requisite to 
bring the whole within the grasp of the public mind. 


Art.29. Radical Reform Restoration of usurped Rights. By 
George Ensor, Esq. 8vo. pp. 262. 7s. Boards. Wilson. 
1819. 

Seldom has the cause of reform possessed a more zealous or 
Jaborious champicn than Mr. Ensor. Unwearied by his former 
efforts, he returns to the charge, and discusses in the present 
volume a surprizing variety of topics, combating with sturdy re- 
solution the various objections to reform. The possession of pro- 
perty, he says, is by no means a necessary preliminary to the right 
of suffrage; every man who is capable of defraying his support, 
and of discharging the taxes involved in such payments, has a 
right to vote for his representatives ; and, supposing that property 
does confer a title, we shall find that in fact the right of voting is 
enjoyed by a very small portion of the men of property in these 
islands. There exists, adds Mr. E., no uniformity or correspond- 
ence in the election-laws of England and Scotland, or even in the 
different towns of England; the result of all which has been to 
throw the management of the House of Commons into the hands 
of Government, by a system which, begun so early as the reign of 
Charles II. by the notorious Clifford, was, in the course of last 
century, brought into a finished state by a succession of ministers 
perfectly worthy to follow the steps of that political adventurer. 
In these and many other passages, Mr. E. discovers a familiarity 
with our history, a great extent of reading, and a striking aptitude 
of illustration: but all unaccompanied by that habit of reflection 
or command of temper, which are indispensable to the formation 
of sound opinions or to the introduction of eligible reform. 
Gibbon, on witnessing the horrors of the French Revolution, la- 
mented the latitude of his published opinions, and proposed to 
write a dialogue in which Lucian, Erasmus, and Voltaire, should 
mutually discuss the danger of attacking an established creed. 
Mr. E.’s plan of reform is (p.236.) short and simple. * Parlia- 
ments should be annual; all adult males, not criminals, not insane, 
and not subsisting on alms, should be voters ; all elections should 


take place throughout the nation on the same day, but the num- 
ber 
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ber of members of parliament should be as at present, the change 
consisting in the transfer of the elective franchise from small or 
deserted towns to populous places, like Birmingham or Man- 
chester.’ 

Our limits do not allow us to give even a sketch of the vast 
variety of matter introduced, with very little method or sequence, 
into this volume, We conclude, therefore, by an extract which, 
though very short, may afford our readers an idea of Mr.E.’s co- 
gent and unsparing mode of pushing an argument: 

‘ Suppose that by rotten-boroughs some estimable men entered 
the House of Commons— what does this prove? Nothing. It 
may illustrate an ordinary observation, that there are few pure 
evils: for if a casualty of this kind is to justify pocket-boroughs, 
rotten-boroughs, or to afford them even benefit of clergy, monkery 
is defensible, for according to Procopius (De ‘Bello Goth. lib. iv. 
c.17.) certain monks in the time of Justinian introduced silk- 
worms’ eggs from India into the empire, and with them the silk- 
manufacture. So will negro-slavery be justified, for Humboldt 
observes, that a * slave-ship first carried the yam into South 
America.” So will our paper-currency, and particularly the mur- 
derous one of pound-notes, be justified ; for Mr. Hall informs us 
that ‘“‘they have obliged some of the inhabitants of Ireland to 
learn to read!”’ P. 240. 


Art. 30. A Sketch of the Causes of Decay in the Legislative 
Government and Representation of the Country. 8vo. pp. 6z. 
2s.6d. Wilson. 1819. 

It is no easy matter to shew the connection between this pam- 
phlet and its title, or even to form a clear estimate of the opinions 
of the writer; who in one place (p.1g.) laments the enormous 


‘amount of our national debt, and in another (p.2.) seems to con- 


sider it as ‘ the fostering parent of the greatest commerce and 
enterprize in trade.’ Nor can any thing be more unequal than the 
author’s opinions in other respects: he seems to have (pp.7. to. 
18.) a just conception of the defects of our election-laws ; con- 
siders (p.22.) the youth of Mr. Pitt on his coming into office as 
a great public misfortune; is aware (p.39.) of the impolicy of 
our interference with the Continent ; and appears (p. 43.) to know 
what is not generally known of the disadvantage attendant on 
overgrown colonies: but he ciouds all that would be useful or in- 
structive in his views by a mass of verbiage, or by the introduction 
(pp- 7. 10.) of coarse and vulgar allusions ; and finally lays the axe 
to the root of his own tree, by desiring ‘ that what he has written 
may not be supposed positively and formally insisted on, but merely 
his opinion.’ Here is no table of contents, no division into sec- 
tions, and, as far as we can judge, no serious attempt to preserve 
connection in the reasoning. With regard to style, we need 
point out only such expressions as, (p. 54.) ‘ Scotland, the least 
of the three divisions into which the British empire is divided.’ 
The occasional occurrence of Scoticisms seems to mark the quar- 
ter whence this singular effusion has proceeded ; and we dismiss it 
in the hope that, should the writer again come before the public, 
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he will allow his imagination to be castigated by those habits of 
deliberation which it is common to ascribe to our fellow-subjects 
in the north. 


‘ 


RELIGIOUS, 


Art. 31. Three Letters to the Hebrew Nation, by the Author of 
«* The Christian, a Poem.’? t2zmo. Boards. Whittemore. 
We spoke of the first of these letters in our fifty-first volume, 

P- 206. The author’s name was then given as Charles Craw- 

ord, Esq. who now (we understand) claims the title of Earl of 

Gvoetel and Lindsay. He has furnished a clear and accurate ex- 

osition of the Hebrew prophecies relative to the Messiah, and 
shews that they have received their accomplishment in the person 
and coming of Jesus of Nazareth. The calmness of temper with 
which the question is discussed, and the charitable sympathy 
evinced for the present persecuted and degraded condition of the 
people addressed, will be viewed with warm approbation by every 
lover of religious liberty, and every sincere discipie of Christian- 
ity; while they will invariably be found the ablest advocates of the 
cause which is here maintained. ‘The conversion, however, of the 

Jews cannot reasonably be expected to be sudden; nor is it, 

perhaps, desirable that it shouid be so. Ages, in all likelihood, 

must be suffered to pass away, before prejudices so deeply rooted, 
hopes so strongly fixed, and habits of tuinking so thoroughly 
formed and settled, can be entirely removed and diametrically 
changed. To the silent progress of time, we confess, we are 
more inclined to trust than to any efforts of man, for effecting, 
under Providence, a gradual progress towards the desirable end, 
by removing some of the obstacles which now impede the attain- 
ment of it; we meah, by proving those predictions to be already 
fulfilled, to the accomplishment of which the Jews continue to 
extend their hopes with the fondest but most infatuated credulity. 

It may farther be remarked that, before such an event as the 

eneral conversion of the Jews will be permitted to arrive, the re- 
ate knowlege and religious praciice of the Christian world must 
be very considerably extended and improved: though, if this be 
true, it only makes the end in question still more desirable. 


Art. 32. Three Discourses on the Care of the Animal Creation, 
and the Duties of Manto them. By the Rev. James Plumptre, 
B.D. 12mo. 3s. Boards. Darton and Co. 

The subject of these discourses being entirely of a practical 
nature, the style and language are made to correspond with it in 
plainness and simplicity, and are unadorned even perhaps to a 
fault. Friends as we are, generally speaking, to simplicity of 
language from the pulpit, and much as we loathe a meretricious su- 
perfluity of ornament, we should have been at least as much pleased 
if, in the present case, the orator had made some endeavour to 
enforce the doctrine which he teaches by ar appeal to the feelings 
of his audience.. He is contented, however, with a mere state- 
ment of his arguments; and the inferences from them he leaves 


to be drawn by others, without any attempt to bring the matter 
home 
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home to the hearts and consciences of the persons whom he ad- 
dresses. We the more regret this, because the subject appears 
to afford ample scope for interesting the feelings, as well as 
barely convincing the understanding. 


Art. 33. Practical Discourses, by the Author (Rev. Joshua 
Gilpin) of * A Monument of parental Affection to a dear and’ 
only Son.” 8vo. tos. 6d. Boards. Hatchard, &c. 

Of these sixteen sermons, eight are taken up in illustrating the 
characters and excellence of charity, as described by St. Paul to 
the Corinthians ; a subject important no doubt, and we must say 
very well treated: but the same might have been effetted in a 
narrower compass, and thus room would have been given fora 
greater variety in the other parts of the volume; which would 
consequently have increased its interest and value. Three other 
sermons eccur, on occasional subjects ; viz. two assize-sermons, 
preached in the church of St. Mary, at Shrewsbury ; and one on 
the death of Mrs. Anna Maria Gilpin, the author’s wife: so that, 
although the discourses themselves are not without merit, being 
sufficiently plain, perspicuous, and practical, and exhibiting but 
few instances of any thing hostile to our judgment, yet the scope 
which they embrace is so narrow and confined, that it is impossible 
to consider them as any great acquisition to the theological pile 
with which the libraries of our English divines are already filled. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 34, Cautions to Continental Travellers. By J. W. Cunning- 
ham, A.M. late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
Vicar of Harrow, Middlesex, &c. 12mo. pp.106. 3s. 6d. 
Boards. Hatchard. 1818. 

Mr. Cunningham is a rapid and voluminous writer, havin 
already come before the public in a variety of works, of which the 
most widely circulated have been ** A World without Souls,”’ and 
“< The Velvet Cushion.”? The latter was noticed in our Number 
for December, 1814; and when we consider the notions so pre- 
valent among us with regard to continental morals, it excites little 
surprise that the dangers of travelling should have alarmed this 
zealous defender of our national faith and constitution, The 
little volume before us takes no notice of the hazards of the road, 
or of the impositions to which a traveller is exposed, but contains 
a series of admonitions on the moral danger of lingering in 
France or its gay metropolis. Mr.C. sets out by attempting to 
embody his remarks in the following questions : 

1. Are our travellers likely to be much influenced by the 
scenes which they visit ?— 2. Is their influence on their native 
country likely to be considerable? — 3. Is there much to be 
apprehended from the actual state of foreign countries ? — 


4. In what manner is the character of our travellers likely to be 


affected ?— 5. Does the evil admit of a remedy ? 

Of these questions Mr. C. has no hesitation in answering the 
first three in the affirmative ; declaring that our travellers are no 
longer confined to nobility and gentry too proud to imitate 
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foreign customs, but comprize all classes, and no small number 
of that sex whose influence at home is permanent and extensive. 
We are thus in danger, he adds, of acquiring a habit of treating 
almost every subject with levity, and of becoming eager to sub- 
stitute amusement out of doors for the tranquillity of the domestic 
circle. — We were not a little mortified in finding a writer of 
originality and acuteness placing confidence in the hasty and 
exaggerated assertions of Mr. J. Scott relative to the morals of 
the middling classes at Paris; although many subsequent tra- 
vellers, among others Mr. Ormsby, a brother-clergyman of 
Mr. C., (whose “ Letters from the Continent”? are noticed in the 
subsequent article,) express so very different an opinion, and make 
so clear a distinction between the last and the present age. — 
Another and perhaps a more just objection to continental 
rambling is founded on the danger of accustoming our country- 
men to rest satisfied with superficial knowlege, and with an 
elegant and trifling species of literature. After having ex- 
patiated in a very desultory strain on these and a variety of other 
topics, Mr.C. at last brings his admonitions to a point by urging 
the traveller to * ground himself firmly in the evidences of 
religion :’ § under no circumstances to violate the sanctity of the 
Sabbath :’ * to bridle his curiosity ;? and rather to ‘ carry abroad 
the principles and habits of his own country than import among 
us those of foreign nations.’ The whole is evidently the work of 
a zealous and conscientious man; familiar, in no inconsiderable 
degree, with literary and theological discussions, but alarmed 
beyond all fair bounds ‘at the hazards of continental travelling, 
and by no means careful to exhibit his ideas in a clear and 
digested form. 


Art. 35. Letters from the Continent, during the Months of Octo- 
ber, November, and December, 1818: including a Visit to Aix- 
Ja-Chapelle, and the left Bank of the Rhine. By the Rev. 
James Wilmot Ormsby, A.M. Chaplain to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, and Rector of Castle-comer. 8vo. pp. 180. gs. 

3oards. Longman and Co. 18109. 

After an apology for the time which this author has allowed 
to elapse between the performance of his tour and the publication 
of his report of it, he proceeds, in the usual form of letters to a 
friend, to give an account of his journey from Calais to Dunkirk, 
Lille, Cambray, and Valenciennes. At the last he stopped to wit- 
ness the review of the allied armies, and enjoyed the spectacle of 
nearly 60,000 men drawn up along a space of about 12 miles. 
After a sham battle, which continued with a great variety of 
movements from ten o’clock till four, he saw the whole march in 
line before their sovereigns and their English commander-in-chief. 
From the scene of this military array, Mr. O. proceeded by Mons 
to Brussels; and, after the magnificent accounts which he had 
received of the Belgic capital, he was not a little disappointed at 
the dirt and insalubrity of the Lower Town. He found the 
eovernment, however, engaged in making improvements, taking 
down a part of the useless old ramparts, erecting a theatre, and 
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planning the foundation of a palace in the spot left vacant by the 
ramparts. 

From Brussels, Mr. O. proceeded to Liege by miserable roads, 
and with wretched driving ; incarcerated in a cumbrous vehicle 
with eleven persons, each of whom, according to established cus- 
tom, had a pipe or cigar in his mouth. At Liege, deceived in his 
expectations by the suburbs, and a great part of the town, he was 
delighted by the extensive view from the citadel ; whence he saw 
‘ hills rising on hills wooded with luxuriance, yet not so thickly as 
to conceal the smiling and cultivated vallies.’ Aix-la-Chapelle, to 
which he next proceeded, disappointed him greatly : all was dark- 
ness and stillness in the streets, which contained few equipages or 
pedestrians, and few places of public entertainment; while the 
boasted Rue de Compesbad, which he had heard so loudly vaunt- 
ed, proved to have only half the width of Charing Cross, and to 
owe its reputation merely to its being the site of the principal 
hétels, and the redoute for the concerts and assemblies. Takin 
the direction of the Rhine, Mr. Ormsby next visited Cologne, a 
town formerly noted for its beggars and its idleness, but now in 
a state of improvement; mendicity being almost banished from 
the streets, and the manufactures of silk, cotton, hats, and gloves, 
going on with considerable activity. Bonn, the next stage in his 
journey, has lately been made the seat of an university, for which 
the spacious palace of the cz-devant electors of Cologne is appro- 
priated : the professors will probably exceed 30 in number, having 
at their head A.W. de Schlegel, the well-known writer on dramatic 
poetry. The neighbouring city of Mentz, already strong both by 
nature and art, is about to receive additional fortific ations as a 
principal hold of the Germanic confederation. 

From the banks of the Rhine, Mr. O. directed his course to 
Paris by Metz, Verdun, and Chalons en Champagne. On entering 
the capital, he pledges himself to avoid the topics so often de- 
scribed by preceding travellers, and accordingly confines his re- 
marks to the Pantheon, the grand entrance to the city from St. 
Germains, the beautiful and ¢ extensive burying-ground of Pere la 
Chaise, and a few other topics much less familiar to the readers 
of tours than the Tuileries or the Louvre. 

In forming an estimate of this book, we must use the privilege 
of critics by censuring several passages; such as the introduction 
(pp. 26. 32 .) of frivolous conversations, and of expressions so un- 
advised as (p. 168.) ‘1 declare my almost unqualified approbation 
of every thing I saw.’ Mr. O. makes a singular mistake in calcu- 
lating that a family can be maintained and educated at Brussels 
for one third of the expence of Bath, or any other elegant town in 
England ; the difference is a third less than Bath; 200]. in the one 
going as far as 300]. in the other. In other passages, however, 
he evinces more discrimination, and ventures (p. 166.) to maintain 
the general preservation of conjugal fidelity in a city whence the 
majority of our travelling countrymen imagine it, like Mr. J. Scott, 
to be almost in toto excluded. He is also perfectly right in de- 
claring (p.50.) that great pains are taken on the C ontinent to 
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prevent ‘the youthful eye or ear from being shocked by public 
improprieties.’ — The printing ef these Letters is very inac- 
curate. 
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CoRRESPONDENCE. 


* To the Evitor of the Montuty Review. 
‘ Sir, ‘ Bridgwater, 8th August, 1819. 

‘ In the Review for July, I observe mentioned “ Some Remarks on the 
Natural History of the Black Stork, by George Montague, Esq.” who 
was “ indebted ta his friend Mr. Austin for the possession of it.’ There 
are two inaccuracies in this account, but whether they have originated ir 
the Transactions of the Linnéan Society, or not, I am not informed, as 1 
have not seen the part of that work from which the account is taken. 
The errors I allude to are,—the adding an “ e” to my late friend’s 
aame, who always spelt it “ Montagu ;’——and the name of the person 
vho furnished him with the rare bird in question should have been that 
of the person who has the honour of addressing you, and under which it 
cow stands in the British Museum. I am anxious these mistakes should 
be corrected, as otherwise they may lead in future to a doubt of the 


identity of the bird, and consequently of the singularity of its appearance 
ia the British Islands. 





‘ Tam, Sir, your humble servant, 
‘ Rosert ANSTICE, 
‘ Collector of Customs, Bridgwater.’ 


‘ P.S. Dr. Leach of the British Museum wilt confirm my statement, if 
lecessary.” 


For the erroneous addition of the final e in spelling Mr. Mon- 
tagu’s name, we must be responsible: but the mistake of Austin 
for Anstice we derived from the Linnéan Transactions: in course 


not knowing that it was a mistake till the preceding letter ap- 
prized us of it. 





We have received the letter from Bridgewater-Street, and will 
with pleasure attend to it as far as we can: but the subject is not 
exactly adapted to our pursuits and acquirements, and we are 
disposed honestly to plead zgnoramus respecting it. 





The frantic and palpably false letter of ‘ A Friend to Truth’ 
( proh pudor!) deserves no reply. , 


eee 


‘We cannot state the precise information for which Mr. Fischer 
asks, and shall not be disposed to give him any personal trouble 
in the matter in question. 


——— —_. 





~*,* The AprEnpDIXx to this Volume of the M. R. will be pub- 
lished with the Number for September, on the tst of October. 





af In the last Review, p. 329., title of Art. 22., for ‘ Reflection, ° 
read Affection. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. I. Notice Historique, &c.; z.e. An Historical Sketch of 
the Finances of France, from 1800 to the First of April, 1814. 
By M. Gaunin, formerly Duke of Gaéta, now Member of the 
Chenser of Deputies. 8vo. pp.240. Paris. 1818. 


I? seldom falls to our lot to report a work of so much import- 

ance as the present: which is the production of aman who 
was high in office, and who directed the finances of France 
not during the ephemeral reign of a party, but for the whole 
period of Napoleon’ssway. He affords one more example that 
the government of Bonaparte was depraved chiefly in what 
regarded himself; and that several of his ministers, like Mac- 
donald, Marmont, and Reynier among his Generals, were men 
who would have done honour to a better master. The con- 
duct of M. Gaupin, during his whole ministry, was not only 
above the suspicion of personal corruption, but was marked 
by a steady spirit of justice towards the public creditors : nor 
was he, like most of his official brethren, a child of the 
Revolution: his family had Jong been respectable; and he, 
after a careful education, was introduced into the service of 
the Treasury as early as the year 1774. His situation in 
this office was at first subordinate, but led to advancement 
which was progressive during twenty years; until a season 
arrived in which the lawless measures of the Jacobins put an 
end to all systematic business, and even endangered the lives 
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of those who did not blindly subscribe to their enormities. 
At this time (1794), M.Gauprn resigned, and remained 
three years in retirement. Being subsequently induced to 
return to Paris, he came at first only in the capacity of a 
financial adviser, and did not accept the office of minister 
until the end of 1799, when circumstances afforded a well 
grounded hope that his plans for the re-establishment of 
public credit would not be thwarted by wanton or arbitrary 
interference on 'the part of government ; and in this situation 
he remained till the restoration of the Bourbons in 1814. 
His object in the book now under review is to present 
a sketch of the principal plans which he brought into oper- 
ation, while thus officially employed ; vindicating them from 
the charges adduced against them by the Royalists; and 
proving that he acted on a regular system in adopting reso- 
lutions, which his adversaries allege to have been dictated 
either by the urgency of the moment or by the peremptory 
command of the sovereign. These different measures are 
exhibited not with a reference to general heads, but in the 
succession of their occurrence: a method which is far from 
being conducive-to perspicuity; and which to a mere English 
reader, unacquainted with the official terms of French finance, 
would be almost unintelligible. . In analyzing the observations 
of the :author, we shall follow a different plan; classing the 
more important of them under general titles; and intreating 
our readers, if, after all our care, the detail be devoid of 
agrément, to keep in mind that financial discussions are at all 
times uninviting, but that the importance of the conclusions 
afford some indemnity for the dryness of the labour. The 
heads most appropriate to this purpose appear to be 

I. The Changes in the Plan of Taxation in France. 

II. The State of the National Debt since the Revolution. 

III. Fluctuations in the Revenue. 
- Changes in the Plan of Taxation.— Though the proportion. 
of taxes imposed on the land has ever been greater in France 
than in England, the difference was not remarkable before. 
the Revolution. At that time, the large sum of ten or. 
twelve millions sterling (nearly half the national revenue) was 
raised in France by taxes on consumption ; viz. on salt, wine, 
brandy,. tobacco, stamps, leather, and .oreign articles im- 
ported. All these were abrogated in 1791 by the National 
Assembly; who knew that this was an effectual way to establish 
the Revolution in the hearts of the people; and who flattered 
themselves with finding an equivalent for the enormous sacri-: 
fice, partly in the issue of assignats, partly in an increased 
impost on land and houses. We shall.explain in a sel 
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quent paragraph the miserable defalcation that ensued, and 
which the Executive Directory did not venture to make 
good by the re-imposition of taxes on consumption, either in 
those years (1796 and 1797) in which it governed with 
liberality, or at the time when (1798 and 1799) it had excluded 
Carnot and Barthélémy from among its members, and had 
ventured to re-assume the unjust and oppressive tone of the 
Jacobins. Even Bonaparte proceeded with very cautious 
steps in re-imposing those duties, which were calculated to 
awaken in the French nation the belief that the benefits of 
the Revolution were illusory; and it was not until after he had 
concluded a peace first with Austria, and next with England, 
that his finance-minister was instructed to take the system 
seriously into consideration. ‘Till that period, the sole tax 
on consumption during a number of years had been on snuff, 
which yielded only 80,000l., with some petty dues collected at 
the entrances into towns, which were appropriated to hospitals 
under the soothing name of Octrois de bienfaisance : — but in 
1804 the power of Bonaparte had acquired a solid basis, and 
the war with England called imperiously for an increase of 
revenue ; recourse was therefore had to the experiment of 
taxes on consumption, under the direction of a central board 
at Paris called Beweau des Droits réunis. ‘The articles first 
taxed were snuff, b-er, and distilled spirits; and these, with- 
out yielding a large return, had the effect of shewing that 
taxes on consumption were less unacceptable to the people 
than burdens of a different kind: a fact already exemplified 
in the case of the local imposts of Paris, where a portion of the 
mobilier, or tax on furniture, had been commuted for an ad- 
dition to the octroz, or dues on the articles introduced into 
the town: the Parisians actually considering themselves as 
relieved from the amount of the mobilier, because the increase 
of price in the consumable articles was too small to fix their 
attention. Here, adds the author, was shewn the importance 
of keeping a pecuniary demand as much as possible out of 
sight, and of inducing individuals to blend the payment of im- 
posts with the disbursements for the support of a family, or 
other unavoidable expence. Taxes on consumption possess 
this advantage in an eminent degree; and we need not appre- 
hend, he adds, that the raézo will be carried to excess by an en- 
lightened government, which must be aware that to go beyond 
the proper medium is the sure means of lessening the product. 
Such taxes require, it is true, a host of subordinate officers 
to enforce the collection, and an almost inquisitorial inspéc- 
tion of the proceedings of the manufacturers of the articles 
burdened: but all these evils are less serious than the hard 
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and ‘even ruinous operation of direct taxation when carried to 
an extreme. It was accordingly from taxes on consumption 
that the French revenue derived its chief increase. After 
1805, the duties on liquors and salt became substantially pro- 
ductive, and the whole of the excise or droits réunis yielded 
above four millions sterling: in 1807 the mode of collection 
received considerable improvement, particularly in relieving 
the distillers, the brewers, and other manufacturers of liquors 
from the payment of the duty, and levying it only on the re- 
moval of the liquor for the purpose of sale. 

The pressure of excise-duties in France is much smaller 
on the rural part of the population than on the towns, many 
of the dues being payable only at the introduction of the 
commodities within the precincts of the towns: which arises 
not from any disposition to favour the peasantry, but from 
several of the most important articles, such as wine, brandy, 
and cyder, being manufactured in detached houses in the 
country, and being of course much less accessible to the go- 
vernment-officer than the great distilleries and breweries of 
our country. At Paris, the collection of dues and the pre- 
vention of the illicit introduction of consumable articles are 
materially facilitated by a great circular wall, which was built 
shortly before the Revolution, and which confines the passage 
of goods to the barriéres, or public gates. 

Salt and Tobacco.—These articles are intitled to a separate 
notice, not only as important in their amount, but from being 
subject to a separate and peculiar mode of management. The 
salt-tax has long been an object of anxious consideration in 
France. Nothing could be more ill devised or more tyran- 
nical than the old system of the Gabelle, so much the object 
of complaint before the Revolution ; which consisted in an 
obligation on each family, however poor, to purchase from 
the government-warehouse a quantity of salt at a price fre- 
quently so high as 5d. or 6d. per lb. The salt so purchased 
was called sel de devoir, and could be appropriated only to the 
daily use of the individuals: to employ it in salting provi- 
sions exposed the parties to a penalty. Each family being 
compelled to purchase a quantity proportioned to the number 
of its inmates, the poor could find no relief from economical 
management; while, to complete this mixture of oppression 
and absurdity, a number of individuals in easy circumstances 
were exempted from the tax by the purchase of a government- 

rivilege. This odious impost was abolished early in the 

volution; and salt continued duty-free until 1806, when 

Bonaparte ventured to burden it once more, but in a way al- 

together different from the Gabelle: the new duty - - a 
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lected from the manufacturer, and interfering in no degree 
with the detail of the consumption. A part of this tax is 
derived from a lease of the great salt-mines near the Eastern 
frontier of France: but the conditions are that the under- 
takers, who hold the lease, shall be subjected to a progressive 
increase of duty in proportion to the increase of their manu- 
facture. — With regard to tobacco, or rather snuff, the change 
that took place was of later date, having been introduced 
only in 1811; and, as the author asserts, in consequence of a 
general opinion that the profits accruing to the various ma- 
nufacturers of the article went beyond all legitimate bounds. 
Be this as it may, the government of Bonaparte determined to 
do what had long been done by the government of the Bour- 
bons; viz. to restrict the cultivation of the article to specific 
districts, and make an absolute monopoly of the manufacture. 
The experiment was completely successful ; the monopoly has 
been retained by the Bourbons, and continues to be produe- 
tive of considerable revenue: the question of throwing open 
the culture of tobacco was keenly agitated in the Chamber of 
Deputies so lately as last April, but was decided in the nega- 
tive; and an act passed which allowed government to retain 
the exclusive manufacture and sale during the ensuing seven 
years. 

Though the French may in many respects be ranked among 
the most patient and acquiescent subjects in Europe, they do 
not submit to taxation so quietly as either our countrymen 
or the Dutch. — In a commercial state, the payer of a tax 
obtains or flatters himself that he obtains an equivalent 
in the enhanced price of his merchandise or labour; while, 
in a country like France, the sum exacted by the Exchequer 
is generally considered as an absolute sacrifice on the part of 
the individual. Bonaparte, even in the height of his pros- 
perity, was obliged to relinquish several taxes; in 1807 he 
rescinded a duty on men-servants and carriages, which was 
imposed eight years before, but had given rise to a multipli- 
city of complaints. A more important abandonment, and 
one that will sound somewhat strange to English readers, was 
the turnpike-dues collected homnaionn the kingdom for the 
repair of the roads: the latter cost annually above 1,500,000l., 
while the tax produced scarcely half the money; and it was 
relinquished because the public imagined that the toll-collec- 
tors made enormous profits, and complained that a discour- 
agement on the conveyance of merchandise was the most 
oppressive of all imposts. There is not, accordingly, a single 
toll or turnpike at present in all France, 
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National Debt of France.—This is a subject of no small 
complexity, confused as the finances have been both by the 
convulsions of the Revolution and by the attempts of each 
successive party to conceal the disorder. M. Necker retired 
finally from the ministry of finance on the 3d of September 
1790; and on that day a Committee of the National Assem- 
bly, at the head of which was Camus, made a comprehensive 
report on the state of the public debt, the substance of which 
was as follows : 

Consolidated annuities, or interest payable for a _ Sterling. 


perpetuity, as in England, - - - £2,800,000 
Interest of a loan of 6,000,000l. sterling, secured 
on the church-lands, - - - 245,000 


Interest payable on various sums deposited by 
public accountants and other holders of offices 
of public trust: the aggregate of these depo- 
sits was 18,000,000l., but, the offices being 
always honourable, and in some cases profit- 
able, the interest paid by government was 
greatly below the current rate, being for the 
whole only - - - 400,000 
The National Assembly having decreed that 
these deposits should be refunded, and the 
‘majority of the public officers removed, it be- 
came necessary to borrow an equivalent sum 
at 5 per cent., causing an additional interest of 500,000 
The public treasury farther owed, on engage- 
ments payable ata short date, £4,300,000 
Loans effected on condition of re- 
paying the principal by fixed in- 
stalments, - - = 22,500,000 
Computed value of the dimes in- 
feodées, or tithes of lay impro- 





priators, - - - 4,000,000 
Computed arrears of the depart- 
mental administrations, - 5,000,000 
| 35,800,000 
Interest of which at 5 per cent.is = - - 1,790,000 





£55735,000 


‘ 





To this amount of permanent interest, which is small for 
so great a country as France, must be added for life-annuities 
the large sum of 4,300,000l.; it having been the practice 
there, much more than in England, to effect loanson the i“ 
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of a life-interest. The revenue of France was then about 
twenty-two millions sterling; which, deducting the ten mil- 
lions in the preceding ere left twelve millions sterling for 
the army, navy, civil list, and: other expences of government. 
Such was the state of the French finances in 1790 and 
1791, years replete with changes in the interior, though 
exempt from the calamity of war: but in 1792. the contest 
which commenced with Austria and Prussia absorbed the 
funds intended for the relief of the national creditors: it 
was followed in 1793 by a contest still more serious with 
Great Britain, and eventually by the overthrow of all political 
order in the horrors of Jacobinism. The interest on the 
public debt was now suspended, but there was no confiscation 
of the capital even in the dreadful day of Robespierre. At 
last, in 1798, the cessation of war with Austria, and an ap- 
proximation to regularity in the management of the interior 
affairs of France, led to the following law on the subject of 
the national debt: viz. “ That of the existing public stock two- 
thirds should bear no interest, and should be of no value except 
in payment of purchases of nationa! property: but that one- 
third (called the Titers provisoire) should be a sacred debt on 
the part of the state, and should bear interest from 21.. March, 
1798, such interest being payable in dons, or paper admissible 
in discharge of taxes.” ‘The amount of stock comprized under 
this sweeping edict was not merely the old stock specified in 
the preceding table, but an additional sum of nearly forty 
millions sterling; partly the arrears of military and naval pay 


‘which accrued in the years 1795, 1796, and 1797, after: the 


depreciation of the assignats; partly the proceeds of mer- 
cantile captures which the government had, by some extra- 
ordinary means, contrived to derrow from the owners of 
privateers. 

This law was in force at the time of Bonaparte’s usurpation 
in the end of 1799: every description of government-security 
was then extremely depreciated ; and the ¢iers provisoire was 
not worth 20 per cent. in cash, while the other two-thirds 
had fallen to the incredibly low price of 2 or 3 per cent. of 
their nominal amount. It was of the highest importance to 
give a value to the new stock about to be created; and the 
task was not hopeless, when we consider the small proportion 
which the interest of the existing debt (only two millions 
sterling) bore to the resources of so great a country as 
France. With this view, the Duke of Gaé/a proceeded to 
fund in the five per cent. stock, or, as the French express it, 
to grant inscriptions au grand livre, first for the floating debt, 
which consisted chiefly in the unpaid demands of army-con- 
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tractors, and next for the old national debt, taking it over in 
its new shape of one-third and two-thirds: the former, or 
tiers provisoire, was funded without any deduction, that is 
rool. stock was given for rool. of the ters: but the other 
two-thirds were funded at a very reduced rate, only 5]. in 
stock being given for roo]. in bons. Some time afterward, 
government pledged itself to pay the interest of the public 
debt in cash instead of the dons receivable in discharge of the 
taxes: this change bore date from 21. March, 1800; yet such 
was the penury of the treasury, that neither the victory of 
Marengo nor the treaties of Luneville and Amiens enabled 
the finance-minister to discharge the dividends when due: 
eight or nine months were still allowed to elapse; and it was 
not till 1803 that this irregularity was corrected. 

It suited the policy of Bonaparte to affect, in the early part 
of his reign, great attention to the claims of the national 
creditors; and with this view a * Board of Liquidation” was 
appointed to receive the representations of all applicants: but 
the labours of the Board seemed to relax exactly in proportion 
as the power of their master became consolidated * ; and that 
the amount thus added to the public debt was inconsiderable 
is apparent from the fact that the total annual interest of that 
debt was only 2,600,000]. sterling in 1810, the time when 
this Board was declared by an Imperial order to have ter- 
minated its labours, all farther claims being thenceforth 
inadmissible. 

The small amount of the public debt under Napoleon 
arose certainly not from any caution in borrowing on the 
part of that gigantic projector, but from the distrust that in- 
variably hangs over a despotic government. ‘The additions, 
that were successively made to it, were derived not from loans 
(which were impracticable) but from the endowments con- 
ferred on such bodies as the Senate and Legion of Honour, 
or from compulsory investments on the part of hospitals, 
universities, and other old establishments; which were taught 
to consider the French five per cents. as the proper fund for 
depositing any money that they could realize from the sale of 
their lands or houses. A more general measure of this 
mature took place after the unfortunate campaign of 1812; 
yet so difficult was it to procure money in exchange for stock 
that, at the time of Bonaparte’s overthrow in 1814, the in- 
terest of the funded debt did not amount to 4,500,000. 





—_—_— 


* See Sir Francis d’Ivernois’ work intitled Napoleon Admi- 
nistrateur et Financier. 
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sterling *: to which, however, it would soon have been 
necessary to add nearly 2,000,000]. more, on funding the 
floating debt which had rapidly augmented during the pre- 
ceding disasters. 

This was the condition of the French finances in 1814; a 
condition by no means unfavourable when compared with 
that of the other great belligerent powers, as we manifested 
at considerable length in our report (Appendix to Vol. Ixxvili. 
December, 1815,) of the valuable work of M. Bignon. ‘The 
French stocks were now put under the safeguard of a 
legitimate government, and were likely to experience a rapid 
rise by the influx of capital from England and Holland, when 
the fatal return from Elba overthrew their credit, and added 
eventually nearly eighty millions sterling to the public debt. 
Another year must now elapse ere the final contributions to the 
allies can be paid and funded: but it is not in the mean time 
remote from the truth to state the total interest of the French 
debt, funded and unfunded, at eleven millions sterling ; equal, 
allowing for the difference in the value of money, to fifteen 
millions in England. 

Among other imitations of English finance in the reign of 
Bonaparte, was the institution of a sinking fund: but this, as 
the author acknowleges, (p. 176.) was speedily diverted from 
its professed object, the commissioners doing little more than 
raising a few millions for the public treasury bythe sale of stock, 
under the new name of Bons de la Caisse d’ Amortissement. 
With respect to liquidating the debt, their labours did not 
accomplish the payment of more than a million sterling in 
ten years. At present, the sinking fund is more active, and 
accomplishes an annual payment of nearly two millions. 

Fluctuations in the Revenue of France. — After these ob- 
servations on particular taxes, and on the varying price of 
the stocks, it is time to bestow attention on the revenue at 
large. We have already seen that the National Assembly 
abolished in 1791 almost all the taxes on consumption, and 
attempted to replace them by two great substitutes; the 
assignats, and a tax on property. ‘The latter consisted of 
the foncier, or tax on land and houses, computed at 10 
millions sterling (one-fifth of the rent), and of a mobilier or 
tax on furniture and moveable property, which was expected 
to produce 2} millions more. ‘These sums were destined for 
the public treasury, but a considerable per centage on both 
was added for departmental and local changes, making a 
total of 16 millions sterling, to be raised from these sources. 
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In the confusion of the Revolution, however, the arrange- 
ments for the new taxes were miserably delayed; and, the pay- 
ment of the old taxes being almost totally suspended, the 
burden of the national expenditure was borne by the assignats. 
The credit of that paper was long sustained by the public 
ardour in the cause of the Revolution; and, when shaken by 
vast issues, it received a temporary support from the san- 
guinary decrees of Jacobinism. At last, in 1796, the assignats 
were definitively so much depreciated, that government was 
obliged to have recourse to a forced loan, and preserved its 
credit only by the success of the armies. 

Even this source of support had received a shock in 1799, 
when Bonaparte seized the helm, and prevailed on theDuke 
of Gaéta to undertake the arduous office of finance-minister. 
The first and grand object was to find a supply for the 
opening of the campaign; after which, military successes 
would, it was hoped, lay the foundation of permanent 
credit. The prediction was fulfilled; and the minister relates 
(pp. 30- 32. 34-) the method by which provision was made 
for the equipment of those armies which in the early part of 
1800 atchieved such memorable successes under Moreau in 
Germany and under Bonaparte in Italy ; — successes followed 
first by an armistice with Austria, next by the peace of 
Luneville, and finally by that of Amiens. 

_ Never was there a more urgent call for victory abroad or 
for’ an improved adminisi:.tion at home. At the time of 
Bonaparte’s usurpation, the expenditure exceeded the receipt 
by eight millions sterling per annum, and the taxes had been 
allowed to fall into arrear to such a degree that above 
16 millions sterling were unpaid, which could not be col- 
lected. The task of preparing the assessment-tables (con- 
fection des réles)-had been left by an inconceivable miscal- 
culation to the different.communes or parishes; and, as these 
petty districts warded off as long as possible the acknowlege- 
ment of their debts, the Executive Directory had appointed 
a host of inspectors, whose salaries caused an annual charge 
of 200,000]. to very little purpose. The Duke of Gaéta 
obtained. the removal of most of these unproductive agents, 
and resorted to. the former plan of provincial directors and 
inspectors. Still the first year of his ministry (1800) was 
a period of great pecuniary embarrassment: the arrears of 
the taxes continued undischarged: in vain government 
granted a large specified deduction on both the foncier and 
mobilier ; and it was found necessary to give the local autho- 
rities a = range power to remit whatever they deemed requisite, 
provided that the parties paid their taxes punctually for the 
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current year. To this compromise the latter cheerfully 
assented, and regular receipts began to find their way into 
the treasury, which supplied a fund for the payment of the 
interest due on the public debt: the stocks began to recover 
from their depression: the national property, whether lands, 
houses, or forests, rose in value; and government was at last 
enabled to make its contracts at a fair price. 

We come next to 1802, the only year of peace in the long 
reion of Bonaparte. Though he was as yet far from pos- 
sessing the extent of power to which he afterward attained, 
this year was, in a financial view, the most prosperous of the 
whole; and it furnishes a complete answer to those superficial 
reasoners who allege that war and renewed successes were 
necessary to the stability of his government. ‘Though the 
discharges among the military were very inconsiderable, and 
the army continued almost as numerous as in war, still a 
saving took place in the military department to the extent of 
two millions sterling; while a nearly equal sum was obtained 
by the increase of the customs, and the progressive improve- 
ments in the collection of the revenue. The receipts became 
at last almost adequate to the expenditure, the former being 
194 millions, the latter 20. Relieved at this time from the 
pressure of military avocations, Bonaparte gave a portion of 
his leisure to questions of revenue; and so pointed were his 
researches, that it was necessary for one of the higher officers 
of the treasury to appropriate his whole time and attention to 
supply the requisite answers. ‘This led to a division of the 
duties of the finance-department; and M.Gauprn, being 
now exempted from the inspection of the treasury, was 
enabled to confine himself altogether to the administration des 

Jinances. 

“During 1803 and 1804, the military operations were 
directed against England only, and, though attended with 
considerable expence, required none of those sudden exertions 
which derange the routine of treasury-arrangement. In 180 Ss 
the sudden rupture with Austria and Russia produced a very 
serious change, and led in France to one of those crises in 
banking transactions which nearly resemble the unfortunate 
stoppage in 1797, from which we are not even at present 
recovered. ‘The notes of the Bank of France had been 
issued too largely from the time at which, in imitation of the 
kindred establishment in Threadneedle-Street, it had under- 
taken to pay the half-yearly dividends on the public debt 
The effect of over-issue was a daily demand on the Bank for 
10,000]. or 20,000). sterling more than would otherwise have 
been required; a demand which was met by collecting money 
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in the country and bringing it up to Paris.* This plan 
proved expensive and inconvenient: but the scarcity of 
money was farther aggravated by the wants of the fournisseurs 
or contractors for stores, who, being paid by government not 
in money but long-dated securities, were obliged to apply to 
the Bank for large discounts. Such was the state of things 
in September, 1805, when the necessity of marching suddenly 
into Germany forced Bonaparte to call on the Bank for a 
great sum in notes, in return for a deposit of long dated 
securities. ‘These securities could in no way be converted 
into cash by the Bank; and, the notes issued for them being 
rapidly presented for payment, the only alternative was the 
painful plan of reducing the accommodation to merchants in 
the discount of bills ; a reduction which the mercantile body in 
London are so ill fitted to meet in the present season of peace 
and tranquillity, but which could evidently not be borne with 
impunity by their poorer brethren in France at a critical 
period of the war. Bankruptcies consequently ensued in 
great numbers; purchases were suspended ; workmen were 
discharged by their masters, and several branches of manufac- 
ture were almost entirely relinquished : yet still Bonaparte did 
not venture, even after his victory at Jena, and the conquest 
of Prussia, to take the decisive step of making bank-notes a 
legal tender: the recollection of assignats was fresh in the 
public mind; and the only resource was a continued limitation 
of the issue for mercantile discounts, until the natural tendency 
of trade to return to a sound state at last produced the desired 
relief. It will not have escaped our readers that a similar limit- 
ation of mercantile discounts took place on the part of the Bank 
of France in the last winter, in consequence of the drain of 
specie for the allies; and the effects of this limitation are at 
present severely felt by the trade of France, although under 
any circumstances the circulation of bank-notes in that 
country is very limited, seldom exceeding four millions 
sterling. 

After 1808, the financial machine was firmly fixed in 
France, and received that impulse which has been continued 
ever since with comparatively little deviation. Partial de- 
ductions (pp.97. 151.) took place in the foncier or land-tax; 
and, although this, like other concessions of Bonaparte, could 
have no other object than to reconcile the public to some new 
burden, it is perfectly evident that, had he avoided the war with 
Spain, and been contented to keep his army within reasonable 
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bounds, a considerable annual surplus might have been af- 
forded by the revenue. ‘The territories successively added to 
the empire on the side of Italy and the Rhine were subjected, 
in several respects, to the same mode of taxation with France ; 
and, as the financial assistants employed by the Duke of 
Gaéta were by this time thoroughly conversant with their 
business, the result was a surprizing imprevement of the auk- 
ward and antiquated systems pursued by the previous govern- 
ments. Here also we are reminded (pp. 211,212.) of the 
striking difference between the lawless head of the French 
government and a number of the men whom he employed: 
two years not having elapsed after the occupancy of the 
papal state, when, by the simple expedient of suppressing 
useless monasteries and bringing to sale the lands belonging 
to them, the national debt contracted by the Pope was dis- 
charged, and a regular system introduced into the public 
finances. This part of French innovation his Holiness has 
made a point of maintaining: it was the work of M. Janet, 
a man of great respectability, who was instrumental likewise 
in discharging, by a partial sale of the national domains, the 
public debt of Florence. Similar praise is bestowed by the 
present author on the exertions of M. de Sassy in the depart- 
ment of the customs; of the Count du Chatel in that of the 
Enregistrement ; and, finally, of the Count Bergon in the ma- 
nagement of the national forests: — men who are not revolu- 
tionary adventurers, but possess the confidence of the Bourbon 
government. 

With these and some other remarks of the same kind, 
the author closes all that he chuses to say on the territo- 
ries conquered by his master. ‘I am concise on this head,’ 
he observes, ‘for two reasons; because my remarks could 
have no application to the actual state of France ; and because 
the accompanying increase of expence was such as to leave 
the balance of the general revenue very nearly on the same 
footing as before.’ We looked with some eagerness for his 
communications on another delicate and important point, — 
the contributions received from foreign powers: but he is 
wholly silent with regard to them, and they do not, in fact, 
appear to have come under his management. They were 
made over to a separate fund, called the Domaine extraordi- 
naire de l’Empéreur, and appropriated to the payment of that 
enormous addition to the army which it was deemed expe- 
dient to conceal from the public eye. These contributions 
arose first from Spain, next from Austria after her disastrous 
campaign of 1805, and finally from Prussia after her still 
more calamitous struggle of 1806: the ultimate receipt would 
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have been very great had not Bonaparte, by his unaccount- 
able attempt on Spain, deprived his treasury of the largest 
and least doubtful of these external resources. This priva- 
tion was followed by a very serious demand on the French 
revenue for the expence of the peninsular war. During 1808 
and 1809, the resources of Spain were made available by the 
French, but in 1810 almost every kind of supply, whether 
in money or stores of corn, was exhausted; and, the drain 
on Paris proceeding with redoubled urgency, the French 
treasury, notwithstanding all the arrangements of the Duke 
of Gaéta, began to exhibit symptoms of penury. Happily 
for the repose of Europe, this want was greatly aggravated by. 
the result of the Russian campaign in 1812: after that signal 
reverse, the adoption of new schemes became unavoidable ; 
and one of the chief of these, as far as the interior of France 
was regarded, was an order for the sale of various houses and 
lands belonging to public bodies, that is, to towns and villages 
throughout the kingdom: the sale-price of them being to be 
paid to government in return for transfers of stock, the divi- 
dends on which would form an equivalent to the income for- 
merly derived from the tenants of these petty occupancics. 
This comprehensive measure had only begun to become 
productive when the overthrow of Bonaparte, in the end of 
March, 1814, transferred the administration into other hands: 
it was carried on for some time under the Bourbons, but 
was suspended, injudiciously in the opinion of this writer, in 
the year 1816. 

It- remains to add a few words on the present amount of 
the revenue of France: we compute it, deducting the extra and 
temporary taxes imposed since 1815, at thirty millions sterling ; 
leaving about nineteen millions for the army, navy, civil list, 
and departmental charges.— We inserted in our Appendix 
to our eighty-second volume, N.S. p. 464., a tabular state- 
ment of the revenue and expenditure of France for the pre- 
ceding year, and it can answer no useful purpose to introduce 
a farther statement until the definitive liquidation of the con- 
tributions to the allies. ‘The budget laid before the Chamber 
of Deputies, in March last, exhibits a revenue of thirty-six 
millions sterling: but of these, six millions arise from taxes 
which must be renounced in the course of a very few years. 

We are now to take leave of the Duke of Gaéta as mini- 
ster, and to make some remarks on his conduct when out of 
office. On the return of the Bourbons in 1814, Baron 
Louis, the new minister of finance, took occasion, in the first 
Exposé presented to the Chamber of Deputies, to impeach 
the accuracy of the statements of the budgets presented under 
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of Gaéta to publish in his defence an explanatory pamphlet, 
in which he maintained that all the periodical statements of 
the French finance had been accurate, excepting the last, 
when the disasters of the year 1813 had necessitated a devi- 
ation from the language of candour. In reply again ap- 
peared a very able essay, intitled Opinion d’un Créancier de 
Etat, which was reported in our Appendix to vol. xxviii. 
(December, 1815): but the controversy may be cut short by 
stating generally that the arithmetical tables in the French 
budgets under Napoleon were, for the most part, correct, 
while the Exposé, or general reasoning subjoined to these 
tables, was replete with the most fallacious allegations. ‘The 
latter were no more the composition of the minister of finance 
than the address to the army on the 14th of June, 1815, was 
the act of Sowt; or than the address to the Poles in 1812 
was the composition of Kosctusko; although, in both cases, 
it suited the Machiavelian policy of the French ruler to affix 
such signatures to these documents. — On the return of Bona- 
parte from Elba, the Duke of Gaéta, believing in his pro- 
mises of moderation, and unconscious, like the great majority 
of Frenchmen, of the real perfidy of his character, com- 
mitted the impropriety of accepting the place of minister of 
finance: he, however, participated in no act that rendered 
him liable to subsequent animadversion. ‘This acceptance 
was declared, on the king’s second return, to have caused the 
forfeiture of his peerage: but he was forthwith elected a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, to which he has ever 
since belonged; and where, without figuring as a speaker, 
for which he is qualified neither by his habits nor his delicate 
health, he has acted a very useful part as a member of finan- 
cial committees. During a year after the second restoration, 
he voted frequently with the opposition: but, since the return 
of the court (in September, 1816,) to a liberal conduct towards 
the revolutionary party, he has in general been seen on the 
side of ministers. He was not, however, included in the num- 
ber of those who were restored to their rank in the peerage 
. : . © 
by the very liberal nomination on the sth of March last; 
so that the designation of Duke of Gaéta, though commonly 
conferred on him, is at present a title of courtesy. 

The department of this minister embraced the operations 
of the mint of France, and we have in these pages several 
statements of the large quantities of new coin struck off in 
the reign of Bonaparte. From 1803 to 1814, the amount 
coined exceeded 56,000, 000l. sterling; and, as the currency 
of France is almost entirely metallic, we probably do not 
over-rate the coin at present in the kingdom at eighty or 
90,000,000}. sterling. — On this part of the book it does not 
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seem of much importance to enlarge : but we cannot conclude 
our report without an abstract of the author’s observations on 
a subject which must have frequently met the eye of our 
readers in paragraphs on French finance; and which, from 
our having nothing of the kind, is very imperfectly under- 
stood in + er) 

Cadastre, or general Survey of Land and Houses. — An 
accurate survey and valuation of the houses and lands of 
France is of the greatest importance to the revenue of that 
country. The annual rental of land throughout the kingdom. 
is computed by the Duke (pp. 118. 200.) at between fifty 
and sixty millions sterling; and, as the income derived from 
trade and manufactures is far inferior, it is obviously neces- 
sary to impose the chief burden on real property. The plan 
adopted in the income-tax of England, of regulating the 
charge by the rent, does not seem practicable in France, 
where land is very generally divided into an infinity of petty 
occupancies, the eer of the humble cultivators: hence 
the necessity of a general survey and record, on the plan of 
the celebrated Domesday-book of our Saxon ancestors. The 
French seldom shine in arrangements that require much pre- 
vious combination, and the plan of this national valuation 
has been repeatedly changed. The first law on this subject 
(23d September, 1791,) contained directions for a minute 
survey of every lot of land in the kingdom, under the title of 
Cadastre parcellaire: but, as this work seemed almost end- 
less, an attempt was made to form a general estimate par 
masses de culture; that is, by making a survey of a certain 
number of districts in each department, as a ground of com- 
putation for the produce of all other districts in the kingdom 
under similar culture. ‘These surveys took place in 1800 
communes or parishes: but the officers employed in making 
them soon felt that nothing could be more imperfect than 
general conclusions founded on data that were perpetually 
varying. The inequalities resulting from an unqualified ap- 
plication of them would have been great beyond conception; 
for, while some land-holders would not have paid above five 
per cent. on their income, others would have been taxed at 
thirty and even forty per cent. Still a temporary experiment 
was made, and a provision introduced into the law to allow 
the claims for surcharge in all cases in which evidence was 
given of paying more than twenty per cent. on the yearly 
produce: the claims proved almost innumerable; and, after 
having expended 800,000l. in this abortive attempt, the 
French government felt the necessity of returning to the 
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new labour devolved on the Duke of Gaéta; who called to 
Paris several provincial collectors, as well as eminent land- 
surveyors, and placed them under the guidance of the well 
known Delambre, with instructions to devise a plan of calcu- 
lating the value of land not by comparative estimate, but 
by ascertaining the kind of culture for which each separate 
property, or the different parts of each property, were best 
fitted. This took place in 1807: certain preliminary rules 
were adopted and transmitted to the prefects of the different 
departments; after which a survey and valuation on a new 
plan were begun throughout France. 

Eleven years have now been devoted to this important oper- 
ation: but the magnitude of the task, and the endless delays 
interposed by the objections of individuals, have so much re- 
tarded its progress, that only one-fourth of the kingdom is 
yet definitively valued. Enough, however, has been done to 
detect very important errors in the preceding survey, and to 
subject to taxation a variety of lots which had escaped pay- 
ment during more than twenty years. ‘T’o such a length had 
this system of partiality or oversight been carried, that in one 
canton (p. 206.) not less than 12,000 acres had remained 
untaxed, although the vigilance of the neighbouring proprie- 
tors ought to have been awakened to a neglect which operated 
to the increase of their burdens; each district being obliged, 
under the old system, to contribute a specific sum. It would 
be tedious to enter into the details of either mode of valua- 
tion ; and we shall merely observe that the original plan, after 
having declared the quantum imposed on each commune, or 
parish, delegated to the local land-holders the task of appor- 
tioning it among each other: while, under the second system, 
government supply land-measurers and accountants, who pro- 
ceed on an uniform method, and perform this very laborious 
task at a much smaller sacrifice both of time and money. 
The rule is, when the survey and valuation of a district are 
made, to deliver a copy of the papers on each lot to its pro- 
prietor; who, after having examined and reported on them, 
hands them over to the assembly of the district, (canton,) be- 
fore whom a farther examination and correction, if necessary, 
take place previously to the final transmission to the prefect of 
the department. ‘The time required for the complete valu- 
ation of the kingdom will be greater or less according to the 
number of persons employed, and the grants of public money 
allotted to this purpose: but, meanwhile, throughout three- 
fourths of France, the foncier is collected on the basis of 
the original cadastre. 

Arp. Rev. Vou, uxxxix. Hh Public 
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Public Forests. — The care of the public forests in Eng- 
land is an object with government as far as it regards a sup- 
ply of timber for the navy: but in France these forests are 
much more extensive, and afford a regular revenue; there 
being an annual sale of wood from them to the public for 
fuel, carpenters’ work, boat-building, and the various pur- 
poses to which timber is applicable ; and the amount of sales is 
now from seven to 800,000l. sterling a year. An improvident 
consumption has long since taken place concerning the forests 
in the adjacency of the sea*: at present, the chief national 
property of this description is inland, particularly in the 
mountainous tract that forms the border between France and 
Swisserland. These and other public forests were miserably 
mismanaged in the confusion of the Revolution; large tracts 
were alienated for a trifling purchase-money; and, in those 
that were preserved, timber was felled in quantity without 
either method or selection. At last, in 1801, the whole was 
put under the charge of a special board; and the result of 
this judicious division of labour was the attainment in France 
of as great a saving as the appo, tment of a Transport Board 
procured to us in this country, i a very different department 
of the public service. The most satisfactory improvements 
were made in the mode of managing the forests; a fact, says 
the Duke of Gaéta, that was amply acknowleged by those 
emigrants who, on returning to France, were put in possession — 
of their patrimonial property. A notion of economy has led 
the Bourbon ministry to suppress this board, and transfer its 
duties to the Administration de l Enregistrement : but the latter 
is already overcharged with business ; and the government, if 
it persist in this mistaken change, will soon lose in the dimi- 
nished return from the forests ten or perhaps twenty times 
the amount of the saving in salaries. 

We must now take leave of this Notice Historique ; which, 
if too much occupied by official detail to be a popular book, 
is amply intitled to the attention of all who make a study 
of the finances of our neighbours. The author possesses a 
much more studious and retired character than we com- 
monly discover in France; making no attempt to figure as 
an orator in the chambers, and in his written composition 
giving evidently more attention to matter than to style. The 
perusal of this volume is consequently rather a task than a 
pleasure, but a task in which the perseverance of the reader 
is not allowed to go without reward. 





* Herbin de la Halle Sur les Bois; Paris, 1813. See M.R. 
Vol. Ixxii. p. 503. 
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Art. Il. Correspondance inédite, &c.; i.e. The unpublished Cor- 
respondence of the Abbé FerpinAnD GALIANI, Counsellor of 
the King of Naples, with Madame d’Epinay, Baron d’ Holbach, 
Baron Grimm, and other celebrated Persons of the 18th Cen- 
tury. Printed from the Autograph MSS. of the Author, and 
revised and illustrated with Notes by M. * * *, Member of 
several Academies. Preceded by Historical Notices of the Life 
and Writings of the Author, by the late Ginguené ; with Notes 
by M. Salfi; and the Dialogue on Women, by M. GaLianI. 
Svo. 2 Vols. Paris. 1818. Imported by Treuttel and Wurtz. 
Price 18s. 


j 1rH all due deference for the lively sensation excited by 
the notice of an edition of the Abbé GaLranr’s letters, 
and for the zeal which created two parallel editions, the one 
from his original papers and the other from copies of them, 
we cannot help thinking that the world could have gone on 
very well without them. The Abbé was undoubtedly a clever 
talker, and is represented to have contributed to the good- 
humour which reigned at Madame Geoffrin’s parties, in no 
small degree. Where “ soyons aimables’ was the device, 
he held a high rank; and his letters, when weighed against 
the every-day nothings that fatigue the post, are well enough. 
“ The Abbé Gatian1,” says Marmontel, “ was in person the 
prettiest little harlequin that Italy had produced: but on the 
shoulders of this harlequin rested the head of Machiavelli. 
Epicurean in his philosophy, having a mind tinged with me- 
lancholy, yet accustomed to see all things in a ridiculous 
point of view, there was no subject in politics or morals on 
which he had not some pleasant tale to tell; and these little 
stories had always the neatness of pertinency to the subject 
in review, with the piquancy of an unforeseen and unexpected 
allusion. Figure to yourself, with all this, an elegance the 
most natural in his manner and gesticulation, and conceive 
the pleasure that we felt in contrasting the profound sense 
couched in the story with the playful air of the reciter. I do 
not exaggerate in saying that we could forget ourselves for 
hours together in the delight of hearing him. But, when his 
part was played, he sank into nothingness; and melancholy 
and mute, in a corner, he had the appearance of waiting for 
the signal to enter again on the stage. His reasonings were 
like his stories: it was necessary to listen. If interrupted, 
he used to say, ‘ Permit me to finish: you will have enough 
time to reply ;’ and when, after a long circle of inductions 
(for this was his manner), he at length concluded, he avoided 
a reply, if he perceived that one was intended, hid himself in 
the crowd, and escaped.” In a word, we find that, although 
Hh 2 no 
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no one would have thought of making a friend of him, he had 
wit to his very fingers’ ends. 

In the advertisement to this work, we are told not to expect 
‘pleasantries in the letters of Gatiani, but profound re- 
flections, moral lessons,’ &c. The book should have been 
annexed to the Memoirs of Mad. d’E£pinay, (see our last 
Appendix); and so it would certainly have been, but for the 
truth of the former and partiality of the latter part of this 
remark. Undoubtedly, few pleasantries are to be discovered 
in these letters: but it is also true that the profound reflec- 
tions are as few as the specimens of humour and gaiety. The 
dulness of the book, indeed, has produced a delay in our 
notice of it: we have tried and tried again, but after all we 
can make nothing of it; so just is the remark that 


‘‘ True no-meaning puzzles more than wit.” 


The notice of his life tells us that Ferpinanp GaLiani 
was born at Chieti in 1728; and that at sixteen years of age 
he chose for an academical subject the state of money at the 
time of the siege of ‘Troy, succeeded in obtaining the prize, 
and ever afterward addicted himself preferably to this study. 
When eighteen, he undertook to write on the antient history 
of navigation in the Mediterranean; and, rejecting the fictions 
of poets, he endeavoured to throw a light on the manners and 
commerce of the nations bordering on that sea in the most 
remote antiquity. It was usual in the school, as at places of 
education in our own country, to honour (or, more properly 
speaking, to incumber) the memoirs of kings and nobles, who 
might happen to die, with collections of verses to which all 
the academicians contributed. The hangman of Naples died ; 
and, on occasion of his death, Gaiani, with the aid of a 
friend, put together a collection, inwhich he imitated so exactly 
the style and manner of each senior academician, that one of 
them confessed that he should have been deceived, had he not 
been positively certain that the composition signed with his 
name was not his own. This volume of pleasantry appeared 
in 1749.—His principal works are a Treatise on Money, and 
his Dialogues on Corn. He made a collection of the volcanic 
stones and substances which are thrown from Vesuvius, and, 
with a dissertation on the phenomena, sent them to Pope 
Benedict XIV., with this inscription on the chest, taken from 
the Scriptures: “ Beatissime pater, fac ut lapides isti panes 

Jfiant.” ‘The result was the canonicate of Amalfi, of which the 
revenue was 400 ducats. He was engaged by his master, the 
King of Naples, Charles I1I., as an associate with the anti- 
quaries who were forming, at the desire of the same a 
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the academy of Herculaneum, and inserted many articles in 
the first splendid volume of the Antichita del? Ercolano. In 
1759, he visited France as secretary of embassy; where the 
originality of his conversation, and those powers which we 
have before mentioned, introduced him to the best Parisian 
world, and gained for him the character of “bon enfant” 
wherever he associated. i 

On returning to his own country, he made merry with an 
eruption of Vesuvius, and kept up a constant correspondence 
with his friends at Paris ; indeed, his letters are chiefly the re- 
positories of his sleepless regret at being condemned to endure 
life at that distance from the happy and brilliant circles in 
which he was so well calculated to play his part. He died at 
the age of fifty-nine. 

To Madame d’Epinay’s expression of sorrow on the death 
of Helvetius, he answers: 


‘ Were it worth while, my dear Madam, to weep over the 
dead, I would come to weep with you on the death of Helvetius : 
but death is nothing else than the regret of the living. If we 
regret him not, he is not dead; as, if we had never known him, 
he would never have been born. All that exists does so exist in 
us with relation to ourselves. Remember that the little prophet 
was accustomed to be metaphysical when out of spirits, and I am 
so at present. But, in short, the evil of the loss of Helvetius is 
the void left in the line of the battalion. Let us take close order, 
then ; let us who remain love each other more, and the loss will not 
appear. I, who am the Major of this unhappy regiment, say to 
you all, “Close your ranks: forward: fire;’ and no trace will 
appear of our loss. His daughters have lost neither youth nor 
beauty by the death of their father, but have obtained the rank of 


heiresses. Why would you lament their lot! They will marry, no 
doubt. 


‘* Cet oracle est plus sir que celui de Calchas.” 
P q 


His wife is more to be pitied, unless she can find a son-in-law as 
reasonable as her husband, which is no easy matter: but easier at 
Paris than elsewhere. There are yet much morality, much virtue, 
and heroism, in your Paris; much more, believe me, than in other 
places ;— and this makes me regret it, and will probably induce 
me to revisit it.’ 


The following is perhaps a favourable specimen of the 
author’s more serious powers: 

* To Madame d’Epinay. 

‘ You really play me occasionally an abominable trick, my fair 
lady: I see a large packet arrive from you; I am delighted before 
I open it, in expectation of a paragon of a letter, and, instead of 
a to me, [ find that you have been transcribing a long ex- 
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tract from Voltaire for my amusement! I ought in revenge to 
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transcribe another from my breviary for your service. I own, 
however, that Voltaire's article intitled Curiosity is superb, sub- 
lime, novel, and true. I acknowlege that he is throughout right, 
excepting that he, omits to describe curiosity as a passion, or, if 
you will, a sensation excited in us only at times when we feel] our- 
selves in perfect security, and when our thoughts are engaged 
only with matters that regard ourselves alone : hence the origin 
of all theatrical spectacles. Begin by assuring places to the 
spectators ; then display before their eyes some grand catas- 
trophe: all the world will run thither, and be interested in the 
representation. This leads to another truism, which is, that the 
better the spectator is placed, and the greater the risk of the 
hero of the piece, the more the former is interested ; and this is 
the key and whole secret of the tragic, comic, and epic art. It is 
necessary to represent persons in a situation the most embarrass- 
ing to spectators who enjoy a perfect tranquillity. So true is it 
that we must begin by putting the spectators at their ease ; for, if 
rain or a hot sun should penetrate to the boxes, the theatre would 
be abandoned; and this is a reason why, in every dramatic or 
epic poem, the versification should be happy, the language na- 
tural, and the diction pure. Every bad, obscure, or perplexed 
verse is a gust of air penetrating the chinks of the boxes. It 
makes the spectator suffer ; and then farewell to the pleasure of 
curiosity! Lucretius therefore is not far from the mark. Al- 
though we do not notice or develope the sensation of our happi- 
ness when curiosity commences in us, it is true that instinctively it 
cannot operate without this preamble. Thus curiosity is a con- 
stant consequence of idleness, repose, and security. Hence Paris 
is the capital of curiosity. Lisbon, Naples, and Constantinople are 
almost strangers to the sensation. If a nation be curious and 
inquisitive, it forms a great eulogy on a government. — Voltaire 
should have made another reflection on curiosity, which is very 
interesting; viz. that curiosity is a sensation peculiar to man, 
unique in man, and not common to him with any other animal. 
Brutes have not even a conception of it. If beasts shew some 
signs which appear to us to partake of curiosity, fear only is the 
impulse, and nothing more. Now, according to my hypothesis, 
fear is the reverse of curiosity. If curiosity be impossible to 
brutes, the curious man is more man than any other of the 
species ; and that is in fact true. Newton was so curious that he 
searched the causes of the lunar motions and of the tides. The 
most curious nation possesses, therefore, more men than any other 
nation. This is the finest eulogy that was ever passed on the 
boobies of Paris. The idea is profound, and I have net time to 
give it you in detail. Assuredly Voltaire has not written his 
article on curiosity more rapidly than I have. He has written 
better, because he knows its language: but if you will give your- 
self the trouble to develope what I have scribbled, you will see 
one great aim of the human heart; man, the curious animal; 
man, susceptible of emotions from grand spectacles. Almost all 
the sciences are but curzostties, and the key of all is a basis of 
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security, and a situation free from suffering in the curious animal. 
Voltaire is but little acquainted with animals. He has spoken of 
monkeys and of dogs like a child. The monkey is not curious. 
When it seeks its nutriment, having no smell and but little 
instinct, it is obliged to break every thing and touch every thing : 
naturally, it feeds only on fruits and oysters; it believes there- 
fore every thing to be composed of cocoa nuts, chesnuts, and 
oysters ; and consequently it breaks every thing with its teeth to 
obtain the kernel. Dogs have no curiosity: they are frightened 
when unaccustomed to go out in a carriage, and put their head 
out at the door from a wish to escape: but, when they see the 
stones of the pavement appear to tremble and run, they dare not 
leap out, and bark from fear. When once accustomed to a 
carriage, they are tranquil. No brute animal is curious.’ 


The above extracts are, we fear, rather favourable speci- 
mens of these volumes: but, though literature would not 
have suffered by the loss of this collection, it sometimes gives 
proofs of an active and strong mind: degraded, indeed, by 
the ambition of attaining a conciseness bordering on the 
unintelligible, and a rapidity partaking too much of pert- 
ness; united with an indifference even on subjects that 
should interest the feelings, which savours of the heartless. 
The Abbé devoted a considerable part of his life to the 
illustration of Horace, and is said to have left papers of 
which the publication would be highly valuable; a com- 
mentary on Horace; the poet’s life, as usual, drawn up from 
the evidence of his works; and a treatise on the natural in- 
clinations of man, on his habits, and on the right of nature 
and of mankind, taken also from his compositions. It is re- 
marked that 


‘ GALIANI first established that some of the names of Horace’s 
mistresses are Greek ; such as Galatea, Asteria, Lalage, Pholoe, 
&c.; that others are Latin, as Canidia, Gratidia, Julia, &c. 
From the first of these distinctions, he infers that all the poems 
which Horace had addressed to Gre¢ian ladies belonged to his 
earlier age ; that is to say, to the epoch when he lived in Apulia, 
at Venusium, Bari, Tarentum, &c.; and that the others were com- 
posed in his happier days, when he lived at Rome, or in some 
Latin towns. GALIANI placed in a third class the theatrical 
names of Glycera, Lydia, Pyrrha, Nezra, Chloe, &c., names which 
we find used in antient plays, and which he supposes to be 
allotted to actresses off the stage, on account of the reputation 
which they had acquired at the theatre. Such names he con- 
siders as a public and constant testimony of the admiration of the 
spectator.’ 


The above classification of names professes more than it 
performs, All of them are equally derivable, and are there- 
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fore to be supposed equally theatrical; and we hope, for the 
credit of these commentaries, that such idle subdivisions are 
confined simply to the names of persons. 

It appears to be determined by the Parisians to illustrate 
the age of their philosophers and free-thinkers equally 
with the sempiternal «ra of Louis XIV.: but really we 
must say, “ something too much of this.’ ‘The attempt to 
make great men of personages whose talents were purely of 
the ephemeral rank, and the curiosa infelicitas of publishing 
every thing, and almost of every one, must, with the surfeit, 
produce a suspicion of the press; and a volume too much 
may be written even on the brilliancy which surrounded the 
sera of Louis XIV., on the debaucheries of the regent and 
Louis XV., and on the philosophy which ushered in the 
Revolution. 





Arr. III. Précis des Evenemens Militaires, &c.; te. A Sum- 
mary of Military Events, or Historical Essays on the Campaigns 
from 1779 to 1814; by General Count Maruieu Dumas. 
8vo. Vols. VII. and VIII., including the Campaigns of the 
Year 1802. With Folio Atlas. Paris. 181g. Imported by 
Treuttel and Wurtz. 


Ts proportion to the length of time which has elapsed since 
the European world ceased to offer the formidable aspect 

of a theatre of war, limited only by the interminable deserts 
that: separate it from Asia, we have expected to behold an 
increased number of military writings. The incessant wars 
in which the nations of this northern portion of the globe 
have been engaged, the restless ambition of their rulers, and 
the height to which the arts and sciences connected with war- 
like operations have been carried, have contributed to form a 
mass of generals, of leaders, and of officers, unequalled in 
talents and capacity by any the most renowned heroes of 
antiquity. With such a class of men, so experienced and so 
constituted, it was surely reasonable to expect that military 
history would become fully developed; and that the com- 
mentaries and relations of some of the most distinguished 
captains would unfold to the present. generation, and to 
posterity, the causes and consequences of the astonishing 
events which it had fallen to their lot to witness and to direct. 
Such, however, was the rapidity with which these events 
succeeded each other, and such the constant state of action 
in which the European armies were engaged, that no leader 
of distinguished abilities was able, from want of leisure, to 
give his notions publicity; it remained, therefore, necessary 
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to wait till the almost hopeless return of continental peace 
should allow the reposing soldier to wield the pen, instead of 
the sword. 

Of all the military historians whom this state of war has 
engendered, and to whom the subsequent peace has given the 
opportunity of displaying their talents for commentary or for 
composition, we may safely assert that no one has unfolded 
more gencral information, or has created a greater share of 
interest in his readers, than the author of the work now 
before us; and who, in this continuation of his memoirs, 
calls on us for the sixth time* to add our mite to the 
general tribute of eulogium, which he has so deservedly 
obtained from the literary as well as the military portion of. 
his cotemporaries. 

True to the announcement which he made in the first 
volume, and conformably to the plan of the work, the Count 
now presents us with an Historical Essay on the campaign 
following the events described in the sth and 6th volumes, 
and embracing an epoch which was one of the most important 
in the modern ages of Europe; viz. the year 1802. As this 
memorable era is fresh in the recollection of all, we shall re- 
frain from entering into minute details in order to explain 
the author’s text, and shall at once commence the task of 
submitting the merits and demerits of his publication to the 
tribunal of our readers; many of whom, we are certain, are 
prepared to regard it with an * auspicious eye.” 

The first part, or 7th volume, is divided into five 
chapters, and contains an appendix of state papers referring 
to the text, as well as nine copious notes, which tend to ex- 
plain some parts of the body of the history. The opening 
section is devoted to an illustration of the political condition 
of Europe, on the accession of Alexander to the throne of 
Russia; the situation of England; the retirement of Mr. 
Pitt from the direction of affairs; the change of ministry ; 
and a developement of the views of the different parties. 


‘ In proportion,’ says the Count, ‘ as we advance in the career 
which we have undertaken to perform, our task becomes more 
difficult. A traveller resting on an elevated point, favourable to 
observation, imagines that he can take in at a glance the exact 
configuration of the country: but, if he changes his station, and 
places himself on another summit, however close it may be, 
he discovers a new horizon; and the same objects re-appear 
under other forms, and with different relations to each other. 





— -_ 


* See M. R. Vols. xxx. N.S. p. 581.3; xxxii. Pp. 307.3 XXXiii. 
P- 310.3 XXXVile pe 495+; and Ixxxvill. p. 485. 
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In like manner, the historian is frequently surprized by events 
which alter in a moment the political coup d’ail. Should he 
neglect to arrest his progress, and to remark these new causes, of 
which he must afterward develope the effects, or ought he to 
slacken his career, already so embarrassed by this multiplicity of 
incidents ? Let us leave these questions to be resolved by those 
more fortunate and more able writers who shall tread in our steps 
in after times ; to their eyes alone our actions will appear in their 
true light, and will become fit subjects for the page of history, 
while our writings will be treated by criticism that is exempt 
from passion or interest. For ourselves, who can offer only to 
our contemporaries a series of very imperfect essays, we shall 
continue them with the same liberty, and the same impartiality ; 
and, in order that they may serve hereafter, if not to diffuse a 
sufficiently strong light through the labyrinth, at least to give a 
clue to it, we shall search by turns the causes of the contest in 
political occurrences, and the political effects in the events of the 
war. 

¢ It shall be a principal object of our endeavours not to omit 
any general considerations, which may appear to possess a con- 
nection with the most important events: but it must always be a 
matter of regret when we refuse ourselves the satisfaction of citing 
all those feats of arms, and all those glorious actions, consigned so 
worthily to the admiration of posterity in other annals, the plan 
and extension of which render them able to admit these interest- 
ing details. We flatter ourselves, however, that, in reference 
to our original plan, we have accomplished the moiety of our 
engagements; and, if our readers consider the great number of 
cases, worthy of recollection, which offer themselves to notice in 
the periods that our historical labours attempt to describe, they 
will view with indulgence our efforts to contract the picture.’ 


We have given this quotation from the author’s opening 
pages, because it describes his method of carrying on the 
work; which, we are in some measure sorry to see, deviates 
a little from the course pursued in the foregoing volumes. 
The reader will remember that, in noticing the campaign of 
1801, we deprecated strongly the mixture of politics in writ- 
ings professedly military; and we have now certainly a greater 
reason to wish that Count Dumas had contented himself with 
causing his lucubrations to assume only the latter tone, since 
we find that almost the half of his 7th volume is cccupied 
with political reasonings and deductions, together with very 
copious translations of speeches and discussions in the British 
houses of Parliament; which, though they may be useful in 
pointing out our national character and resources to the 
French public, would certainly have occupied a more ap- 
propriate place in the sheets of a purely political treatise. 

As we differ so decidedly in our notions with the author 
respecting the form and arrangement of his composition, we 
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shall not fatigue our readers with an attempt to display or to 
combat his opinions respecting the cabinet-causes which he 
has taken so much pains to describe; it will therefore be 
unavailing to follow him through the greatest part of the 7th 
volume; as it is almost wholly devoted to details of what 
“© my Lord this” and ** Mr. so and so” said about the great 
question of carrying on or concluding the war, at the time 
when Great Britain was threatened with invasion from ,the 
Gallic shores. One thing, perhaps, may be urged in its 
favour; that, as this subject has not hitherto been so freely 
discussed by a French historian, it will not be found unin- 
teresting to the generality of English readers, who may wish 
to be informed in what manner our political notions of that 
eventful period are viewed by our rivals. It is very strongly 
shewn, according to the general opinion on this side of the 
Channel, that the whole expensive flotilla and * Invincible 
Armada” of Bonaparte, designed to invade this country, did 
not amount to one-third of the extent ascribed to it by the 
effrontery of the French journals and public documents on 
the one hand, and by the credulity of the English populace 
on the other: in fact, it has become every day more and 
more apparent that the First Consul never seriously enter- 
tained the idea of such a project being feasible, but merely 
collected this force, as the French say, ** pour entrainer 
les négociations.” 

Chap. II. points out the efforts and intrigues of the First 
Consul to detach Portugal from its alliance with England ; 
the declaration of war by Spain and France against Portugal ; 
the vain-glorious conduct of the too celebrated Manuel de 
Godoy, Prince of the Peace; his campaign, and the separate 
peace concluded by him between the Prince Regent of Por- 
tugal and the King of Spain; the refusal of Bonaparte to 
accede to this treaty; the march of General Le Clerc’s army 
into the Lusitanian territories; the forced pacification be- 
tween France and Portugal; and the occupation of Madeira 
by the British. In this section, the author confines himself 
more to facts than political disquisitions, and concludes thus : 
‘The most remarkable political result of this short campaign, 
in other respects of little importance as to its military a. 
tions, was the entire subjugation of the Spanish monarchy to 
the influence of France, and to the fatal domination of the 
Prince of the Peace.’ 

In the third chapter we have a rather larger share of 
military matter: but it relates chiefly to naval affairs, and 
passes high eulogiums on the activity of Admiral Gantheaume 
in escaping the British squadron on its first voyage to Egypt. 
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The naval actions of Algesiras and the Straits of Gibraltar 
are well described; and in detailing these events, we are 
pleased to sce that the national pride of the author does not 
prevent him from giving to our Admiral, Sir J. Saumarez, 
and his companions, that praise which is so justly their due. 
In the combat of the Straits, the singular and horrible cir- 
cumstance of two of the Spanish ships of Moreno’s fleet en- 
gaging each other by mistake is ably detailed, and throws a 
clearer light on that unfortunate affair than we have hitherto 
seen. We translate a part of this account, as it appears to be 
highly interesting : 


‘ About eleven at night, Sir J. Saumarez gave orders to the 
Superb of 74. guns to attack the vessels of the rear, when this ship, 
passing between the Hermenegildo and the Real Carlos of 112 

uns each, poured its starboard and larboard broadsides into 
each of them, and, crossing their wake, bore up against the Saznt 
Antoine of 74 guns, which had been already attacked by the 
Cesar. The two Spanish vessels just mentioned, which in the dark- 
ness of the night had not perceived the change of position of the 
English ship, and believed only that they were answering its fire, 
mistook each other reciprocally for enemies; a furious combat 
immediately took place ; after having cannonaded each other with 
the most deadly fury, they ran foul; the wind freshened, and be- 
came violent, the Real Carlos took fire, and was soon in a state of 
general conflagration; and the flames quickly spread to the Her- 
menegiido, which could not be separated from it. The adverse 
squadrons being mingled promiscuously, friends and enemies, 
witnessed the disaster, but, being ignorant who were the victims of 
it, sheered off from this vast and horrible combustion ; and the two 
vessels blew up within twenty minutes of each other. The double 
explosion was heard at an immense distance, and produced in 
Cadiz the effect of an earthquake. Three hundred men only, out 
of the two thousand who composed the crews of these ships, 
escaped from death by throwing themselves into their boats ; and, 
as a finishing stroke to their misfortunes, they reached the Saint 
Antoine at the very moment when she was lowering her flag to the 
Superb and the Cesar, by which she had been entirely dismasted.? 


Chap. IV. is devoted to explain the projects of Bonaparte 
in the threatened invasion of England; the means of defence 
of Britain; Admiral Nelson’s attack on Boulogne; and the 
opening of the negociations between the two governments. 
The fifth chapter continues the account of these negociations, 
with their subsequent rupture and re-organization, down to 
the signature of the preliminaries at London on the first of 
October, 1801.— These two sections contain a vast fund of 
useful matter for the future historian, and the subjects are 
well treated; but they present scarcely any thing which would 
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please the military student. In fact, the belligerent parties 
were at that time more occupied with plans of mutual de- 
fence, and with speculations on the future, than in active 
operations. 

The sentiments of Pitt, of Fox, and of Sheridan, on this 
extraordinary pacification, are given @ la Frangaise by the 
author in the 242d page of this volume; which concludes 
with informing the reader that the next part of the work is 
devoted to a sketch of the situation of France, and of her poli- 
tical relations, at this epoch of triumphs, of joy, and of hope; 
when she imagined that she beheld her destiny fixed on stable 
foundations. After this picture, the Count promises a re- 
cital of the * expeditions with which the indefatigable activity 
of the First Consul employed these primary moments of re- 
pose, and filled the interval which elapsed between the signa- 
ture of the preliminaries at London, and the ratification of 
the treaty of Amiens.’ 

Volume eight contains seven chapters, with many copies 
of state-documents: among them are seventeen letters from 
Bonaparte to Toussaint ? Ouverture, and to the Minister of 
War: all of which, with those at the end of the seventh 
volume, are very curious, and marked in the strongest man- 
ner by the characteristic traits of the exile of Saint Helena. 
This volume also contains five long explanatory notes, 

Passing over the primary chapters of the eighth volume, 
which relatejchiefly to the political views of Bonaparte at the 
period of the convention of Amiens, we hasten to that part 
of the book which, in our opinion, is worth all the rest, viz. 
the description of Napoleon’s attempt to re-conquer the re- 
volted islands of Saint Domingo and Guadaloupe. In the 
exertions made by the Ex-Emperor on the former of these 
islands, we see the importance which is attached to it by 
French policy ; and, in the complete failure of all his schemes 
to reduce the black kingdom to his iron rule, after a display of 
his utmost military and political capacity, we behold the ab- 
surdity of a notion which some persons have ventured to 
broach concerning the probability that Hayti may again be- 
come a colony of France. It appears somewhat surprizing, 
considering the extent of our trade with Saint Domingo, 
that we still remain very deficient in our information regard- 
ing that singular state. Many contemporary publications, 
indeed, have professed to give explicit accounts of its statistics, 
laws, climate, population, government, &c.: but all of them, 
without even excepting a recent work which is solely de- 
voted to a description of the island, merely repeat with very 
trifling additions that which we before knew from the defec- 
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tive performance of Walton respecting the Spanish Colonies, 
and from other ill informed writers. Even in the last sup- 

lement to the Edinburgh Enclyclopzdia Britannica, re- 
cently published, we meet with very little new matter on this 
subject ; and we are much disposed to question the accuracy 
of that part of the article Saint Domingo, which makes the 
present boundaries of Hayti, with the Spanish part of the 
island, the same as those which formerly distinguished the 
French from the Spanish division of Hispaniola. We doubt 
very much whether the Spaniards hold more than a small 
part of the eastern side, or the portion immediately surround- 
ing the city of Saint Domingo: for we well remember that 
their tenure was so frail that the French easily ejected them, 
and they were subsequently again driven out by the Haytians. 
So little hopes, indeed, had they at one time of being able to 
re-possess themselves of their colony, that the body of Co- 
lumbus was disinterred, with the brass-coffin in which it was 
inclosed, and was conveyed to the Havannah. 

In thus digressing from the main object of our labours, we 
have” been actuated by a desire to make this geographical 
deficiency better known ; and to give an opportunity for such 
works as the one just mentioned, and in short any per- 
formances of acknowleged merit, to amend, if within their 
power, the paucity of recent information concerning an island 
so famous in the history of the world, as having been chosen 
by the greatest of navigators for the scite of the splendid 
edifice of European colonization in the western hemisphere. 

The historical summary of the troubles which convulsed 
Saint Domingo, from 1789 to 1802, and its situation at the 
epoch of the signature of preliminaries of peace at London, 
are admirably described at length in the second chapter of 
the second part, or eighth of the History of the Campaign of 
1802: but, as it would take us beyond our limits to make 
copious extracts, and without so doing we should break the 
connection of the narrative, we shall merely advise our readers 
to peruse this section, and the long statistical note attached to 
it in the Appendix, with attention ; since in both the text and 
its commentary they will find more information concerning 
the causes of the Revolution, and the actual state of Hayti, 
than they can derive from any of the publications on the 
same subject which have lately appeared in this country. 

France never sent to the western world so large an armed 
force as that which the First Consul directed against the 
insurgent colonies. The total amount of the first army, 
under the command of General Le Clerc, (brother-in-law of 
Bonaparte,) was 21,000 men; and the naval equipment con- 
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sisted of thirty-five ships of the line, including one of 120 
guns, two of eighty, thirty-two of 74 guns, twenty-one fri- 
gates, and many other vessels. ‘This armament was divided 
into squadrons, and sailed under different commanders from 
the various ports of France, Holland, and Spain; the best 
officers both in the naval and the land service were selected ; 
the troops were picked men; and, in the eyes of Europe, 
it appeared next to impossible that the revolted colonists 
could hold out: particularly as the universal pacification, 
which had taken place on the Old Continent, left the uncon- 
trolled management of the victorious French armies at the 
disposal of the First Consul, ‘The result proved widely dif- 
ferent, and shewed to the world the impracticability of a 
people retaining possession of a distant colony, in which the 
seeds of independence had firmly implanted themselves in the 
breasts of its citizens; particularly when that people held 
very low rank on the disputed empire of the ocean. 

Every thinking mind in this country has long been 
thoroughly convinced that, did we not possess a preponderant 
marine, we should long since have been deprived by the im- 
ported negroes of our valuable acquisitions in the Caribbean 
sea. It is a subject of singular interest to consider, that the 
consequences of the inhuman traffic in man’s flesh, which has 
cost so much blood, such a mass of treasure, and created such 
scenes of abhorred villany, have tended only, and still tend, 
to erect an African empire in the New World; and that the 
Mulattoes and Castes, whom in our folly we have scornfully 
treated as an hybridous race, will one day assert their equality, 
and, joining the blacks, eject not only the European name 
but almost its very remembrance from the tropical regions 
of America. Let the descendants of our fathers in the south- 
ern territories of the United States bear this notion constantly 
in their minds! It is not yet too late for them to avert the 
dreadful catastrophe, which we may almost prophecy will in- 
evitably befall them, unless they quickly adopt measures more 
congenial with the interests of human nature. Spain, in the 
present struggle with her Trans-atlantic colonies, has nothing 
to dread from the black population, and why? Because the 
slaves in that portion of the world are few in number, are 
treated mildly, and, with the earnings of their labour, if in- 
dustrious, can always free themselves; a very small sum being 
sufficient, by the law, for that purpose. It may be asked, 
why then does Spain import, at this moment, such hordes of 
negroes into the Havannah? We fear that the reply will be 
almost as easy as the answer to the former question. These 
wretched slaves soon find their way to New Orleans, and the 
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southern states of the union; few, if any, being intended for 
Mexico or Peru, where none but the Indians, or aborigines, 
are capable of working in the mines. 

Chap. IX. gives.a very copious detail of the descent on 
Hispaniola, the situation of Toussaint, the fruitless negocia- 
tions between that leader and Le Clerc, the opening of the 
campaign, and finally the submission of Toussaznt, after he 
had been deserted by his companions. Some warlike oper- 
ations are here described, such as the attack on the Créte ad 
Pierrot, which will afford much gratification to the military 
reader. 

In the next section, Count Dumas ably points out the rea- 
' sons for the subsequent failure Of this attempt to reduce the 
island. The French troops, constantly harassed by parties 
of negroes who occupied the woods anc fastnesses of the in- 
terior, were unaccustomed to a war in which the faces of their 
enemy were never shewn; hundreds of the bravest men fell 
while the columns were in full march, and imagining them- 
selves perfectly secure: from behind rocks, from trees, and 
from almost inaccessible positions, the blacks poured a destruc- 
tive fire on their opponents; and no sooner was one of these 
positions taken by the Gallic troops, after incredible labour, 
than they found it deserted by the Africans, who immediately 
occupied others, from which they continued their murderous 
fire. At length, when the steady valour of the Europeans 
had overcome every obstacle, and a seeming pacification was 
obtained, the yellow fever, with more deadly ravages than the 
deaths caused by the negroe-riflemen, made its appearance ; 
the soldiers, worn out with fatigue, sank under its baneful 
power; and, to crown their fate, the black population rose ex 
masse, and attacked the Cape, just at the period when General 
Le Clere fell an early victim to the plague of the West. 

The eleventh section commences with an account of the 
situation of the colony of Guadaloupe, when the expedition 
for the Antilles sailed from the French ports. General Riche- 
panse, a brave officer, who under Moreau had greatly distin- 
guished himself, and was the principal cause of the victory of 
Hohenlinden, was chosen by the First Consul, in conjunction 
with Admiral Bouvet, to reduce Guadaloupe to its antient de- 
pendence on the mother-country. We cannot follow these 
chiefs through all the operations of the sieges of Fort La Vic- 
toire, the attack and taking of Basse Terre, and Fort Saint 
Charles: but they are severally sketched by a masterly pen ; 
and they ended by the entire subjugation of the island, though 
with the same result as in St. Domingo; that is to say, as far 
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with Rickepanse himself, were consigned to their graves by the 
yellow scourge.— From this chapter, however, we must quote 
one fact; which will serve to shew that, although Guadaloupe 
fell without much trouble into the hands of its former mas- 
ters, on account of its small extent of surface, and from its 
being liable to complete investment, yet the determined con- 
duct of the Blacks evinced a spirit which may once again 
burst forth to the detriment of France. ‘* The negroes,’ says 
Count D., ‘ obliged to abandon their last intrenchments*, 
threw themselves precipitately into the house of Anglemont, 
placed their ammunition under them, fired it, and blew them- 
selves up, to the number of three hundred, among whom 
was their chief Delgresse.’ 

Chap. XII. and last of these two volumes is occupied by 
descriptions of the career of General Rochambeau, who suc- 
ceeded to the government of St. Domingo on the death of 
Le Clerc. This officer appears to have exerted himself to the 
utmost in the defence of the island: but, being attacked by 
the inhabitants from within, and the ports being closely block- 
aded by the English cruizers from without, he was at length 
obliged to throw himself on the mercy of the British, to whose 
vessels his forces were transferred. ‘Then commenced those 
horrible scenes of bloodshed which have been so often de- 
scribed; the negroes massacring the defenceless colonists, 
who were unavoidably left behind, without remorse. ‘The 
text closes with an account of the stratagem by which General 
de Noailles and a handful of men escaped to the Havannah. 
‘ Having in his voyage encountered an English corvette, he 
boldly kept on his course, hid his crew, and displayed British 
colours. ‘The captain of the corvette hailed, and demanded 
whence he came? ‘ From Jamaica,” replied he in English. 
The captain, not doubting that it was an English vessel, said 
that he had orders to cruize in those seas for a ship in which 
General de Noailles had escaped ; and De Noailles rejoined, 
without hesitation, that he had also the same commission.’ 
He even resolved to attempt, in the night, to capture the Eng- 
lish corvette by boarding ; and, after a desperate conflict, in 
which he was covered with wounds, he placed the tri-coloured 
flag at her mast-head, and carried his prize into the Havan- 
nah, but died some days afterward. 

One part of this story, however, we are much inclined to 
doubt; viz. that an English naval officer would allow any 
strange vessel, especially if larger than his own, to remain so 


* To which they had retreated from post to post with great 
judgment, and fighting at every step. 
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long in company without exchanging signals, or sending an 
officer on board. We are not disposed to depreciate the 
veracity of Count Dumas: but he has in all probability bor- 
rowed this story from some contemporary author, who may 
have mistaken a merchant-vessel, or small privateer, for a Bri- 
tish man of war. 

The atlas accompanying this new portion of the historian’s 
labours is, as usual, well executed. It contains a large chart 
of Portugal; two plans of the naval combats of Algesiras and 
Boulogne; a plan of the environs of the position of La Créte 
a Pierrot in Hayti; one of the city and anchorage of the 
cape in that island; two of the best maps that we have ever 
seen of the islands of St. Domingo and Guadaloupe, on a 
large scale; and an interesting sketch of that portion of the 
former island which did belong to F'rance.— Before we take 
our leave, for the present, of this pleasing author, we shall 
once more express our wishes that, in the continuation of his_ 
essays, he would direct his attention more to military narra- 
tive than to political discussion, in the latter of which scien- 
tific endeavours he is rather deficient. As we observe several 
good specimens of English intermixed with the French text, 
we suppose that the Count is well acquainted with the lan- 
guage in which this critique is written, and it may possibly 
meet his eye; we are therefore the more desirous of repeating 
our opinion on this point. 





Art. IV. Histoire des Revolutions de Norwége, &c.; i.e. A His- 
tory of the Revolutions of Norway, followed by a View of the 
actual State of that Country, and of its Relations with Sweden. 
by J. P. G. CatTeaAu-CALLEviILLe. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 
1818. Imported by Treuttel and Wurtz. Price 11. 


Art. V. Geschichte Norwegens, &c.— The History of Norway, 
from the earliest Times, by G. L. Baden, LL.D., and from 
the Union of Calmar, by Baron HotseéRre. Translated from the 
Danish, and continued to the present Time, by A. ANDERSEN 
Fetpvspore, Author of a Tour in Zealand, &c. &c. &c. 8va. 
7s. Boards. Bumpus, London. 


N ow that Scandinavia is once more consolidated under the 
4‘ sway of a liberal, mild, and patriotic monarch, the time 
is come for writing the history of its separate provinces, which 
are henceforth to obey a single sceptre. ‘The study of their 
respective histories will prepare the people of Norway and 
Sweden for amalgamation; as they have both gone through 
similar periods of the social progress in a like manner. 
During the Gothic heathenism, a lawless liberty prevailed 
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among both, and every chieftain was a pirate, whose wife 
and wealth were alike torn by force from the dwelling of a 
weaker man. With Christianity some order was introduced, 
and piracy softened into commerce: but a servile superstition 
and the tyranny of a feudal aristocracy accompanied the 
catholic establishment. At length, the Reformation overspred 
Scandinavia, rekindled under Gustavus Vasa a spirit of rational 
freedom, and taught an austere morality adapted to the cli- 
mate and penury of the north. From that time, the govern- 
ment of Sweden has more nearly resembled our own than has 
that of any other continental state: but, whereas in England 
the clergy have usually been disposed to assist the crown to 
rule independently of parliament, in Sweden the clergy have 
constantly assisted parliament to overawe the crown. Hence 
the frequent paralytic debility of the royal power in Sweden; 
which has led in our own times to three interruptions of sove- 
reignty, the one by voluntary abdication, the second by assas- 
sination, and the third by deposition. On the modern history 
of Sweden, in our account of Browne’s Northern Courts, 
(Number for May last,) we have lately spoken: that of Nor- 
way is now more especially and more immediately before us. 

The author of the two volumes, M. J. P. G. Carreau-Catr- 
LEVILLE, is a Frenchman of letters, and was attached, we 
understand, to Bernadotte before his advancement. He has 
since received many marks of favour from that ruler, and has 
justified these distinctions by various literary works of merit ; 
such as the Picture of the Baltic, and the History of Christina, 
recently examined in our pages. (See vol. lxix. p. 471., and 
Ixxix. p. 479.) Here he undertakes to describe the Revolu- 
tions of Norway ; and he is certainly far better qualified for the 
task by a study of the native writers than Vertot, who had once 
a name in literature, was for writing the Revolutions of Sweden. 
Mr. A. A. Fe_psore, the translator and continuator of the 
History of Norway by Baden and Holberg, is perhaps more 
independently circumstanced, and is also advantageously known 
by a Tour in Zealand. We shall occasionally compare and 
contrast the two writers. 

The French epitome is divided into eight parts, of which 
four are contained in each volume. The first comments on 
the traditional and mythological history of the Scandinavians, 
and notices the foundation of the Norwegian monarchy by 
Harold Haarfager, or the fair-haired. Various expeditions 
of the Nerse-men to Ireland, Scotland, France, the Ferro 
islands, and Iceland, are narrated, and the chain of events is 
brought down to the year 933: In Mr. Fe_psore’s a 
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the internal condition of the country during this period is 
better illustrated: but the various enterprizes which made the 
Norse-men known, even in the Mediterranean, are more fully 
given in the French abridgment. T'rLpBore has a native, 
and Carreau-CALLEVILLE an European point of view. 

The second part relates the reigns of Erik Bloody-axe, 
Hagen Adelsteen, Harold Graafeld, Hagen Jarl, Oluf Tryg- 
vesen the establisher of the Romish church in Norway, and 
of Earl Erik, who followed King Canute into England, and 
died in this country. With the reign of Oluf the Pious, who 
completed the religious revolution begun by his name-sake, 
and who died in 1030, the chapter concludes. In this seg- 
ment, the international history of Norway and Sweden is 
more attentively given by M. Carreau-CaL.eviL_e: he re- 
sides at Stockholm, and is intent on inserting all that inte- 
rests that metropolitan public. Mr. Fe.pBore, on the con- 
trary, introduces very extensive archzological dissertations on 
the state of law, religion, and manners in Norway. On the 
Gothic mythology, curious speculations occur; and it is 
maintained that ‘Thor was a god of the Fins, and worshipped 
in the North long before Odin, who was probably one of those 
Gothic kings that were chased from the Danube by Constan- 
tine, during the war described in the second book of Zosimus. 

Part III. extends from 1030 to 1222, and includes the 
reigns of Svend Knudsen, of Magnus the Good, of Harold 
Hardraade, of Oluf Kyrre, of Magnus Barefoot, and of a 
multitude of competitors whom his partition of the sovereignty 
set up. All those particulars which connect the Norwegian 
princes with the royal families of England, Scotland, and 
France, or with the Crusades, are carefully noticed by the 
French historian. Mr. l'e_psore is rather bent on a complete 
series of the native sovereigns, however short their reigns; and, 
as in the case of Sverre, he takes peculiar pleasure in prais- 
ing those rulers who have resisted the Romish church. He 
notices what may here be considered as a curious fact, that 
(p.185.) Sigurd Jorsalafar appears to have been the first 
person who brought home to Nerway, from his foreign tra- 
vels, a complete copy of the Bible. 

Part IV. extends from 1222 to 1319, and narrates the 
reigns of Hagen Hagensen, of Magnus Hagensen (misprinted 
Magus in the English translation), of Erik the priest-hater, 
and of Hagen Magnusen. The claim of Erik to the crown 
of Scotland is related in very similar terms by M. Carrravu- 
CALLEVILLE (vol.i. p.356.), and by Mr. Fetpgore (p.210.); 


whence it may be inferred that they were in fact abridging the 
same native historian. | 
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The commencement of the second volume, or fifth part 
of the French epitomist, coincides with the 215th page of 
the English volume, and ushers in the reign of Magnus Erik- 
sen, who was succeeded by Hagen the Sixth, and by Olof. 
The history of Norway and Denmark here becomes much 
involved, and the more inclusive account of the French writer 
is obviously more convenient. Indeed, Mr. FeLpBore here 
lets slip his thread of native chronicle, abandons the account 
of the dependence of Norway, and applies to the Danish of 
Baron Holberg for a comparatively negligent and contemptu- 
ous notice of its existence as a province of Denmark. 

In the sixth part we have the reign of Margaret of Wal- 
demar, and the narrative from the union of Calmat to the 
suppression of that treaty; viz. from 1397 to 1523. The 
seventh part relates the introduction of the Reformation into 
Norway, and gives a rapid sketch of the subsequent history 
of the country, down to the period of the French Revolution. 
— The eighth and concluding part explains the circum- 
stances growing out of the revolutionary war of Lurope, 
which led to the separation of Norway from Denmark, and to 
its incorporation with the Swedish monarchy. We shall 
quote on this head the narrative of Mr. FeLpBore. 


‘ The diet of Norway met at Christiania on the 8th of October, 
when Prince Christian sent inhis resignation ; and, on the 2oth, the 
diet, by a majority of seventy-four to five, declared Norway to be an 
integral state of Sweden, and that the terms of union were com- 
patible with the liberty and honour of the Norwegian people. — 
Nov. 8. the Crown Prince repaired to the hall of the diet, and ina 
speech remarkable for its mildness and candour, congratulated the 
two countries on that union which nature had always designed 
from its geographical position. On the following day Field-Mar- 
shal Count de Essen was invested with the dignity of Stadtholder of 
the kingdom of Norway, anda solemn Te Deum was performed in 
the cathedral church of Christiania. — On the i1th, the King of 
Sweden issued a proclamation confirming the assurances of the 
Crown Prince. On the 25th, the diet, headed by the Bishop of 
Aggerhuus, announced to his Royal Highness that its labours had 
terminated, and the next day he repaired to the assembly to dis- 
solve the states. The speech he made on this memorable occasion 
was interpreted by Prince Oscar, his son, and briefly was as 
follows : ) 

¢ «¢ Gentlemen, — You have witnessed the paternal intentions of 
the King, in the sanction of that constitutional law which gua- 
rantees the liberty of the Norwegian people. If, in passing rapidly 
from an absolute government to one founded on the laws, the 
wishes which you have expressed have been sometimes mixed with 
fears and disquietudes, they must be ascribed to the recollection of 
times and vidio which no longer exist. You were animated 
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with the zeal of defending the rights of the people; the King was 
desirous of recognizing them, and he was induced so to do, as 
much by his particular sentiments as by the free constitution of 
Sweden. 

‘ « Gentlemen, the duties of the extraordinary assembly of 
Sterthing being concluded, I announce to you, in the name of the 
King, that its session is terminated. — In returning to your peace- 
ful habitations, each of you will always remember that union and 
order constitute the force of a state, and that its existence and 
prosperity require the submission of all individuals to the sacred 
commands of the law. The first duty of a prince is to cause this 
sovereign of kings and of people to be religiously respected. 
Resume the functions which you have quitted to answer the call of 
public confidence. The fear of God is the only one that freemen 
ought to acknowledge. May it be the companion of your labours, 
and the rule of your actions !” 

‘ The diet afterwards broke up, and the Crown Prince returned 
to Sweden. The following is the substance of the alterations 
which were made in the Norwegian constitution : — 

‘ Art. 1. Norway is an hereditary kingdom, free, independent, 
and indivisible, united with Sweden, under the authority of a king. 
The form of government is a moderate monarchy. 

‘ 5. Jews continue excluded. 

‘ 6. The inheritance of the crown is regulated by the laws of 
succession established in Sweden, on the 25th of September, 1810. 

‘ 7. When there is no prince in the line of succession, the King 
may propose his successor at the same time to the states of Nor- 
way and Sweden. If the proposal is accepted, the representatives 
of the nations may nominate from among themselves a committee 
empowered to fix the choice, in case any of the persons proposed 
should not unite the majority of the votes of the representatives 
of the two nations. 

‘ g. The King arrives at years of majority in Norway at the 
same time as in Sweden. 

‘ The coronation takes place at Christiania or at Trondheim. 

‘ 12. The King every year passes some time in Norway, unless 
prevented by great obstacles. | 

‘ 13. The council of state, which the King nominates, is com- 
posed of a viceroy or governor-general, a minister of state, and at 
least seven members. 

‘ 14. In the King’s absence the internal government is directed 
by the viceroy and five counsellors of state. The viceroy has two 
voices. During the King’s presence, the functions of the viceroy 
cease, and he is only first counsellor of state. None but the 
Crown Prince or his son can be viceroys. The powers attached to 
that office can only be exercised during a fixed period. The go- 
vernor-general may be either Norwegian or Swede ; but the coun- 
sellors of state must be Norwegians. 

‘ 15. The King has constantly with him the Norwegian mini- 
ster of state and two counsellors, who are to be changed every 
year. They are present at the resolves of the King respecting 
Norway. 

‘ 25. The 
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‘ 25. The King has the supreme command of the forces by sea 
and land ; yet he cannot, without the consent of the diet, send 
troops to the service of foreign powers, or introduce foreign troops 
into the kingdom, except auxiliaries in case of invasion. 

* 34. The Norwegian minister of state, and the two counsellors 
of state, have seats in the Swedish council of state, and may de- 
liver their opinions on questions interesting to both kingdoms. 

‘ 58. The diet meets every five years, in the beginning of Fe- 
bruary, in the capital, or any other city of the kingdom. 

‘ 63. The King appoints the speakers of the two chambers. 

‘ 69. A resolution adopted by three legal diets shall have the 
force of law, even should the king not assent thereto, provided it 
be not contrary to the letter or the s spirit of the constitution. 

‘70. The diet does not remain assembled more than three 
months, without permission of the King. 

‘ 82. The King will promise to the representatives of the two 
nations a law, to the effect that Norwegians and Swedes may re- 
ciprocally obtain the rights of citizenship in Sweden and Norway. 

‘ gg. All subjects are alike liable to military service until the 

age of twenty-five years. 

‘ Thus, after a period of 184 years, the compacted union of 
Denmark and Norway was dissolved, and it will remain for those 
future involutions, which result from the political changes ever 
taking place, to snatch the new acquisition from Sweden, “and re- 
store it to its former connexion.’ 


The narration of the French epitomizer, which well de- 
serves translation, is carried somewhat farther, and relates 
the death and funeral of Charles XIII., the subsequent re- 
cognition of Charles-John by the parliaments of Sweden 
and Norway, and his coronation by the Archbishop of Upsal. 
— Both these works have merit ; and they deserve the consult- 
ation not only of the British antiquary for the light which they 
throw on early events of our history, but of the British states- 
man for the additions which they make to recent record. It 
is to be wished that Ruh’s History of Sweden were also ren- 
dered accessible in our language, as the northern courts are 
daily acquiring a fresh interest in the public eye. 





Art. VI. Mémoires Historiques et Géographiques, &c.; i.€. 
Historical and Geographical Memoirs concerning Armenia. 
by M. J. Saint-Martin. Large 8vo. pp.450. Paris. 1818. 
Imported by Treuttel and Wurtz. Price 11. 1s. 


WE took notice in our Ixxixth volume, p. 463., of the ex- 
cellent work of M. Champollion on Atgypt; and we 
have now presented to us a not less learned publication of the 
same kind on Armenia. It consists partly of géographical 
and partly of historical memoirs, and displays a rare ac- 
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uaintance with the language and literature of the country. 
It is dedicated to the Baron Silvestre de Sacy, who is himself 
honourably known for original and pervading inquiries into 
oriental erudition. 

The geographical memoirs, which occur first, describe the 
greater Armenia, its mountairs, rivers, lakes, and fifteen 
provinces; then the lesser Armeuia. Many places, of which 
the antient names were doubtful, are here carefully referred 
to their synonyms in Strabo and Ptolemy: some errors in 
Whiston’s translation of Moses Khorensis are detected; divers 
passages in historians and travellers are explained or rectified ; 
and numerous manuscript-authorities deposited in the Parisian 
libraries are for the first time brought into light and use. - 

To the geographical matter succeeds an account of a 
history of the Orpelian Princes, originally written in 
Armenian by Stephen Orpelian, Archbishop of Siounia, at 
the close of the thirteenth century. Introductory dis- 
sertations announce that the second volume of this pub- 
lication will contain the Armenian text complete. An 
epitome of the history of Armenia precedes ; and then come 
chronological tables of the principal events, derived from the 
history of Armenia by Michael Tchamtchean, which was pub- 
lished at Venice in the years 1784, 1785, and 1786. Of this 
historic matter we will translate a page or two. 


‘ Hethoum I. for a long time governed his kingdom with much 
wisdom and prudence. His sway extended over all Cilicia, over 
many cities in Syria, in little Armenia, in Cappadocia, and 
Isauria. When the Moguls, become masters of almost all Asia, 
were about to attack in 1244 the sultan of Iconium, the King of 
Armenia entered into an alliance with them, furnished troops for 
their wars in Syria, Mesopotamia, and Natolia, and proved himself a 
faithful ally. Accordingly, several cities of Syria, conquered by 
the Moguls, were added to the kingdom of Armenia by the 
ee of the race of Gengis Khan. In 1246, Hethoum sent his 

rother Sempad into Tartary, to congratulate Gazouk-khan on his 
accession, and to renew with him the alliance which he had con- 
tracted with Oktaz the predecessor. After the death of Gaiouk, 
and the elevation of Mango to the throne of Gengis, the King of 
Armenia resolved to go in person to the court of Karakorum, to 
connect himself more closely with the Tartars, and to obtain 
from them assistance against the Mamalukes of ‘Egypt, who 
threatened to invade his territories. He crossed Natolia, the 
greater Armenia, Georgia, and Mount Caucasus, in order to go 
and visit, on the Volga, Batoo, the chief of the Kaptchak-Moguls, 
who had already some relations with him, and who recommended 
him powerfully to the great khan. Hethoum formed a perpetual 
alliance with him and his successors, and obtained from him per- 
mission that all the Armenian churches in the Tartar empire 
7 should 
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should be exempt from tribute. In crossing the greater Armenia, 

on his return at the end of the year 1255, Hethoum was treated 
with the utmost respect by all the Armenian princes on the 
borders of the Araxes, and was visited by them with the forms of 
homage usual to a common sovereign.’ 


According to Schréder, who published at Amsterdam in 
1711 a Thesaurus Lingue Armenica, the Armenian alphabet 
was contrived in the filth century by Miesrob, who super- 
intended for the Armenian church a translation of the 
Scriptures into their language, which appeared about the 
year 410. Among his coadjutors, Moses Khorensis has 
named Johannes Ecelensis and Josephus Palnensis, and no 
doubt omits his own name out of modesty, for he too was a 
pupil of Miesrob. Faustus Byzantinus probably employed a 
Syriac alphabet. Except his work, until the existence of 
this version, the Armenians had no literature. 

This publication is the first which has been exclusively 
consecrated to the description of Armenia: it is important to 
the traveller, to the missionary, and to the historian ; and it 
fills up a perceptible chasm in geographical literature, and 
in the records of the middle age. It does honour to the 
recondite learning of the author, and to the liberal patronage 
of the French government, which granted by a ministerial 


letter the privilege of a gratuitous impression of the book at 
the royal press. 





ArT. VII. Essaz sur les Institutions Sociales, &c.; i.e. An Essa 
on Social Institutions, in their Connection with new Ideas. By 
M. P. S. BALLANCHE. 8vo. pp.420. Paris. 1818. Im- 
ported by Treuttel and Wurtz. 


‘k- is an interesting topic rather than an interesting book. 
Well aware that so much has been altered in France as to 
render farther changes a duty of consistency, the author “ blinks 
the question” about these farther changes, and endeavours to 
preconize the order of the day. All this prudential circum- 
spection may have favoured the immediate popular reception 
of his essay, “but will certainly not contribute to its enduring 
impression. Fine writing he has at command: but, like all 
modern French writers, he squanders it with fatiguing per- 
petuity. No plain pages of prose intervene between his hills 
of metaphor, and his turrets of philosophic survey : every step 
is taken on stilts; every argument trundles on the velocipede 
of eloquence; the goal is kept in view, but not the difficulties 
of the road; and hence i is often occasioned a loss of balance, 
and sometimes a doubt of arrival. Perhaps, however, dis- 
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play rather than drift was the real and solitary purpose of 
the composition; and to stalk well on the new machinery of 
the patent constitution, already superseded by an additional 
wheel, was enough for the ambition and the profit of the 
author. 

The first chapter contains preliminary considcrations; the 
second comments on the progressive march of the human 
mind; and the third shews that new institutions were become 
necessary to accommodate with appropriate convenience the 
altered dispositions of the times. As old baronial houses 
are ill adapted for the fashions of modern manners, so the 
feudal constitutions of Europe offered a superfluous shelter to 
useless rank and obsolete opinion, and resisted the advance- 
ment of that merit which education is daily evolving in classes 
hitherto despised. Chapter 1V. tiotices the altered appre- 
ciation of writers formerly reputed classical in France. 
When their ideas are not found in unison with the new spirit 
of the times, a disgust arises during perusal, which renders 
their faults conspicuous, and deprives their most fortunate 
passages of the power of pleasing. Bossuet, the author 
observes, is one instance of these declining reputations. 
His epitome of Universal History, once so popular, is now 
considered as a tissue of chronological errors, hazarded, like 
those of Rollin, to support the dates erroneously assigned by 
the Romish church to the component parts of the sacred 
books; and his funeral orations, which, under the absolute 
monarchy of Louis XIV., were regarded as lifting the 
voice of independence, now seem redolent of the oil of 
episcopal flattery, and derogatory to the dignity of a manly 
eloquence. In short, the literature of a vaunted age is 
beginning to belong to the domain of archeology; and to be 
read with that allowance for the prejudices and bad taste of 
the times, with which we regard here the literature anterior 
to the Reformation. ‘ Eloquence,’ says this author, (p. 114.) 
‘ is not only in the orator who speaks; it is also in those who 
hear: if he does any thing else than excite what is already 
within them, he will only succeed in being deemed strange, 
and in passing for a man of infagination : there must be 
agreed points between the parties, before an_ efficacious 
sympathy can be awakened.’ 

The fifth and sixth chapters notice a number of antient 
ideas, which are become unintelligible ; and the sixth chapter 
applies to religious ideas the same train of observation, but 
in a very timid manner. It would have been more consistent 
to maintain that the French reformers have erred in not re- 
constructing their church, and giving to their nation a worship 
, 5 and 
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and a creed compatible with the present state of European 
instruction. It was the intention of the Ex-Emperor to have 
done this. M. Villers, who studied under Ezchhorn, and Baron 
Gussey, were among the persons who had been consulted 
about the reformation of the church of France. The model 
was to have been fetched from Germany; and it was the 
anti-supernaturalist Christianity of Professor Paulus, for the 
introduction of which preparations were made, by organizing 
the Jewish and Protestant churches under a Presbyterian 
hierarchy, which it was projected to extend also over the 
Catholics. Indeed the Catholic church can undergo but one 
kind of reformation; either it must, as at present, persist in 
the establishment of the exoteric or evangelical Christianity, 
or it must, as Bonaparte intended, establish’ the esoteric 
Christianity of the apocryphal or secret books, and thus 
evulgate it to the entire reading world. 

The seventh chapter is somewhat mystical, and attempts a 
strange division of minds into two classes; the one of which 
is said internally to translate its thoughts into words, and the 
other its words into thoughts. This abstruse topic is con- 
tinued in the eighth chapter. The ninth and tenth are 
double, having each two parts; they inquire concerning the 
natural state of man, and maintain it to be the civilized 
state; and also concerning the origin of language, maintain- 
ing it to be revealed. The eleventh and concluding 
chapter has three parts, which talk very mystically about 
the emancipation of thought. We suspect the author to 
have been reading the works of the elder Schlegel, and to have 
caught a little of that moonlight mistiness, with which he 
silvers over and eonceals the topics which it is in Austria 
inconvenient to agitate. 

This work is so local in all its bearings, and contains so 
little of that higher thinking which is applicable any where, 
that we see no reason to recommend the translation of it 
into our own language. 





Art. VIII. Biographie Universelle, &c.; i.e. Universal Biography, 
Antient and Modern. Vols. XI. to XV. 8vo. Paris. 


UR notices of this work (see Vol. Ixxxvi. p. 498.) have 

already extended to the completion of the tenth volume; 
we have now received a continuation including the twentieth, 
and remain well satisfied with the abundant collection of 
new and hitherto unrecorded lives, which distinguish this 
dictionary. 
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From the cleventh volume, we take the brief life of a 
German professor. 


© Dieze (John Andrew) was born at Leipzig in 1729, became 
librarian at Maynz, and professor at Gottingen, where he died 
14th September, 1785. He composed for the German Universal 
History the section concerning Spain and Portugal. He also 
translated into German the History of Spanish Poetry by 
L. J. Velasquez, the Travels through Spain of Pedro Antonio 
de la Puente, and the Notices concerning South America of 
Antonio de Ulloa.’ 


Many oriental lives are here first catalogued. In that of 
Camille Desmoulins, various secret springs of revolutionary 
measures are courageously exposed. ‘lo Deyverdun, the 
friend of Gibbon, an article is consecrated; and Didot, the 
printer, has a merited niche. ‘The life of Dolet is written 
with distinguished criticism; and it is here proved that he 
was an unitarian martyr of the school of Servetus, and not 
an atheist, as Calvin pretends. Many painters and actors 
are enumerated, who have escaped the record of former 
biographical dictionaries. 

In the twelfth volume, may be distinguished the life of 
Dupleiz, as remarkably well written ; and that of Eckhel the 
numismatist, in which the bibliographical notices.of his suc- 
cessive publications are valuably precise. We will translate 
the life of Bonaparte’s favourite Duroc. 


‘ Duroc (Duke of Frioul) was born at Pont-d-mousson in 
1772, and placed by his father, who was a notary, at the military 
school there. He passed on to Chalons, where he studied for the 
artillery, and, after having been made a lieutenant in 1792, 
emigrated, and spent some months in Germany. He contrived 
to get out of this scrape, and became aide-de-camp to General 
Lespinasse, with whom he made the first campaigns of the Revo- 
lution. By means of his old school-fellow Marmont, he was 
nominated an aide-de-camp to Bonaparte in 1796, accompanied 
him into Italy, distinguished himself at the passage of the Isonzo 
in 1797, and went with him to AZgypt. At the siege of Saint 
John D’Acre he was wounded by a bomb. He was one of those 
few friends whom Bonaparte brought back in his flight; and, as 
soon as this General had seized on supreme power by the revo- 
lution of the 18th of Brumaire, he confided to Duroc the most 
important missions: sending him successively to Berlin, Stock- 
holm, Vienna, and Petersburg, in circumstances the most delicate. 
This favourite always fulfilled such missions to his master’s satis- 
faction; and, accordingly, the confidence reposed in him was 
entire. Bonaparte chose to have him constantly about his person, 
and, during the whole period of his power, both at Paris and 
on his journeys, to Duroc were intrusted those numerous cares 
which were supposed to be necessary for the safety of his Imperial 
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patron. Of acold character, discreet and reserved, nobody was 
more proper for such offices. Without energy, he could be only 
a passive instrument: but, as he was not the author, neither was 
he the opponent, of strong measures; naturally insensible, he 
could execute them according to order, and has neither prevented 
nor retarded a single crime. This was the way to preserve the 
Imperial favour; and, during fifteen years, Duroc was uniformly 
the confidant of the greatest projects and of the most petty 
intrigues; he was often even the complaisant minister of the 
most secret pleasures of his master. His military career was not 
remarkable. In 1805, he replaced for a moment General Oudinot, 
who had been wounded: but this appointment gave offence to 
officers who had more real claims. Duroc, indeed, was fitter to 
serve in the interior of a palace than on the field of battle; 
though he had the honour to die there, at Wurtschen, 22d May, 
1813, being mortally wounded by a cannon-ball, at some distance 
from the fray. In the bulletin of this battle, a dying speech is 
ascribed to him, which cannot well have been uttered. His bod 
was embalmed, brought to Paris, and deposited at the Invalides. 
M. Villemain had orders to prepare a funeral oration, which 
Bonaparte proposed to attend, but the circumstances of the war 
postponed this celebration, and no doubt for ever.’ 


In the thirteenth volume, the life of our Queen Elizabeth 
is excessively long for a work of this nature: but it contains 
original points of view. The life of the Duke D’Enghien is 
singularly interesting, full of particulars hitherto unpublished, 
and worthy of separate translation in the magazines: but it is 
too long for our limits. The life of the Chevalier d’Eon is 
truly curious. It was almost impossible to agitate the strange 
question of his sex without something of indelicacy: but 
satisfactory proofs are produced that he was not a female, 
which was once believed. The life of Evangeli, an Italian 
poet, who translated into Latin Gray’s Elegy, ought not to 
escape the biographical repositories of our own country. 

In the fourteenth volume, the life of Szbrand Feitama was 
new tous. He was born at Amsterdam in 1694, destined 
by his parents for the church, but deterred by private opinions 
from embracing the holy profession. He began by writing 
for the stage a tragedy intitled Fabricius, and an allegorical 
interlude called The Triumph of Poetry and Painting ; and 
he translated for the Dutch theatre the Romulus of Lamotte, 
the Darius of Corneille, the Brutus and Alzire of Voltaire, 
and several other French pieces. He also translated into 
Dutch verse the Telemachus of Fémnelon, and the Henriade of 
Voltaire; the last with remarkable felicity;— and he is 
supposed to have left among his papers the Theseus, the 
Themistocles and the Merope, which his nephew offered to 
the Dutch stage. He died in 17538, aged 63. 
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The life of Faydit deserves attention in this country; and 
indeed many anecdotes connected with the history of our 
kings and noble families may be derived from a study of the 
Provenzal pocts, and of the archeologists who have illustrated 
them. Of Richard Lion-heart, and of Simon de Montfort, 
we do not possess English biographies worthy of their 
influence in our history. 

In cutting open the fifteenth volume, we were agreeably 
detained by the life of Flortan, which, however, is too long 
for us to translate; and instructed by that of Fontana, which 
Cuvier has furnished. We shall defer to another opportunity 
the examination of the subsequent volumes. 


[ To be continued. ] 





Art. 1X. Monument a la Gloire Nationale, &c.; i.e. A Monu- 
ment to the National Glory, or a general Collection of the Pro- 
clamations, Reports, Letters, and Bulletins of the French 
Armies, from the Commencement of the War of the Revolution 
in 1792 to1815. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. Paris. 1818. Im- 
ported by Treuttel and Wurtz. 


[ase two volumes contain a republication, rather than 
a reprint, of a history which was drawn up in democratic 
times, and by a democrat, of the Jacobin war of the French 
in the year 1792. Probably, the work was suppressed by the 
olice at some period when this sort of opinions grew un- 
fashionable; and use is now made of the recently acquired 
liberty of the press to issue it again, with a new preface of 
108 pages. This introduction indicates a disposition to re- 
vive in the military classes the early spirit of the French revo- 
lution; and to direct the national attention once more to the 
conquest of southern Europe, on the principle of fraterniz- 
ation, or of bestowing on the conquered provinces a partici- 
pation in the representative system of France. We shall 
make an extract from it as a sample: 


‘ When the information scattered in any country has rendered 
its institutions disgusting, a reform of the laws and government is 
become necessary ; and a revolution is inevitable. In vain, igno- 
rance may try to struggle against it ; the attempt to controul onl 
irritates its violence, and its pressed springs but rebound with the 
greater elasticity. Happy, no doubt, are those nations which are 
governed by men whose principles and conduct are always in uni- 
son with the public illumination : but much happier are those con- 
ductors of nations, who, instead of thwarting opinion, and trying 
to keep their century backward, favour its progress, and station 
themselves, if I may so express it, in the van of revolution. This 
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glory is their only refuge. If they do not guide the car, they 
must be crushed under the wheel, Great and terrible reminis- 
cences might serve us for examples. The enemies of France may, 
as long as they please, blame the excesses of the French revolu- 
tion, but they alone have been the causes of the mischief. Their 
obstinacy and their cupidity have done all the evil. They had only 
to follow the nation, if they wished to have no occasion to complain 
of it. Enlightened about her rights, and restored to herself, 
France has now obtained a liberal constitution, which for ever 
abolishes arbitrary power, founds equality between her citizens, 
and puts the property of each under the safeguard of the law. 
This formed the purpose and the tendency of the whole revolu- 
tion; it could stop but there. France was to be happy, flourish- 
ing, united, and tranquil within, only on her arrival at this goal. 
If no obstacle can prevent the birth of revolutions, neither can 
any barrier arrest them in their course. When the time of thaw 
is come, the floods must descend, bear down the feeble mounds, 
and overspread the lower margins.’ 


After this exordium, the preface proceeds to narrate the 
origin of the anti-Jacobin war, and to throw the blame rather 
on the concert of sovereigns than on the inflammatory lan- 
guage of the orators in the French National Assembly. A 
very complete collection follows.of the decrees, proclamations, 
reports, letters, bulletins, and other public papers connected 
with the history of the war. We shall not give a re-trans- 
lation of what the news-papers were daily translating twenty- 
seven years ago: but we would exhort those persons, who 
are intrusted with the management of foreign affairs, to renew 
a perusal of these incendiary documents. ‘Then let them ask 
themselves this question: Has any thing been done to pre- 
vent a repetition of the same effects from a repetition of the 
same process? [France is, apparently, meditating a second 
performance of the old tragedy. Spain and Italy are groan- 
ing beneath unpopular governors, and would probably wel- 
come her armies as deliverers. In short, before the lapse of 
thirty years from the taking of the Bastille is much more than 
completed, the ensuing generation will probably be called to 
decide anew the same cases of interference and forbearance, 
which appeared so important in the days of their fathers. 
May a calmer temper and a more benevolent wisdom preside 
over every deliberation; and, above all, may no time be lost 
in giving to the people, every where, a country of their own 
to defend ! 

This work is intended to consist of a long series of volumes; 
not less than twenty, we presume, since these two volumes 
scarcely suffice for the single year 1792. It is, probably, not 
so much the purpose of the editors to dilate on the inglorious 
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portions of the 'rench campaigns, as to bring into circulation 
once more the still dangerous principles of this first and most 
agitative period ;— and it must be somewhat suspected by 
those who know in what manner French publication is prac- 
tically conducted, that the Aigh police, which is the real brain 
of France, the true organ both of thought and motion, does 
not see with displeasure the attention of Europe drawn again 
to the rights of man and the institutions of democracy. With- 
out exactly inveighing against this book as the manifesto of a 
new war, it certainly behoves government-critics to point out 
what is pernicious in the doctrines and treacherous in the 
professions of the French Generals. 





Art. X. Histoire et Mémoires de I’ Institut Royal de France, 
&c.; i. e. History and Memoirs of the Royal Institute of France, 
Class of History and Antient Literature, Vol. IV. 4to. Paris. 
1818. Imported by Treuttel and Wurtz. 


[HE memoirs of this class of the French Institute seem to 

return at present with the same regularity as our Ap- 
pendix: but, while their dense quarto allows them ‘ ample 
room and verge enough” to treat a variety of subjects at very 
considerable length, the small page of our subsidiary Number 
reminds us of the necessity of confining our attention to a few 
articles only. We will in the first place give a general view 
of the contents of this volume, and then select a few papers 
for our observations. 

It opens with four biographical sketches of the literary 
lives of deceased members of the class; MM. Guillard, 
Anquetil, Bitaubé, and de Sainte-Croiz, by M. Dacier. — 
We believe that we have observed, on some former occasion, 
that literature and longevity go hand in hand in France, 
and the present case affords a corroboration of such a re- 
mark; the combined ages of the four writers in question 
amounting to not less than three hundred and four years. 
The two former chiefly occupied themselves in researches re- 
lating to detached portions of French history, a field which 
has afforded employment to many able labourers of that 
nation, and has not proved an ungrateful soil. M. Bitaubé 
may be considered as the rival of Mad. Dacier in translating 
Homer, on which work his fame principally rests. The 
present age is by no means partial to prose-translations of 
poets; and the question of their expediency, if we may use 
so cold a term, much agitated some years since, especially 
abroad, seems now to be fully decided, in practice at my 
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if not in theory. Scarcely any person now reads a prose 
translation of a classical poet. 

M. de Sainte Croix quitted a military for a literary career, 
in which latter he became a person of very considerable 
eminence. Antient history and mythology were the subjects 
on which he chiefly exerted his powers ; and, though he has 
generally been deemed a digressive writer, he was beyond 
doubt an ingenious author, an inquisitive scholar, and an 
accurate chronologist. 

The following is the bill of fare of the succeeding courses, 
under the title of Memorrs: 


‘ 1. Mémoire sur la Dynastie des Assassins, et sur Pétymologie de 
leur nom. Par M. SiLvestTRE DE Sacy. 

‘ 2. Dissertation sur Apollodore, tyran de Cassandrée, et sur 
"‘énoque @ laquelle ila vécu. Par M. CLAvier. 

‘ 3. Mémoire sur la description du bouclier d’ Achille par 
Homére. Par M. QUATREMERE DB QUINCY. 

‘ 4. Mémoire sur la Course Armée et les Oplitodromes, contenant 
une nouvelle hypothése propre a expliquer la statue vulgairement 
appellée le Gladiateur Combattant. Par le méme. 

‘ 5. Recherches sur les Habillemens des Anciens. Par M. Moncez. 
— Prémiére Partie. Matieres employées par les anciens pour leurs 
vétemens, et travail de ces matiéres. — Seconde Partie. Habillemens 
gue les anciens portoient sous la tunique extérieure. 

‘ 6. Mémoire sur le char funéraire qui transporta de Babylone 
en Egypte le corps d’ Alexandre; ou, Projet de restitution de ce 
monument d'apres la description de Diodore de Sicile. Par 
M. QUATREMERE DE QUINCY. 

‘7. Mémorre sur le bicher d’Héphestion, decrit par Diodore de 
Sicile, et sur la mantére de restituer ce monument dans un systéme 
tout-a-fait différent de celui de M. de Caylus. Par le méme. 

‘8. Mémoire sur les Observations Astronomiques envoyées 2 
Aristote par Callisthéne. Par M. LARrcuHER. 

‘.g. Recherches historiques et diplomatiques sur la _ véritable 
€poque de Passociation de Louis-le-Gros au tréne, avec le titre de 
rot désigné. Par M. Brtiat. 

‘ 10. Mémoire sur la véritable époque d’une assemblée tenue 2 
Chartres, relativement a@ la crotsade de Louis-le-Jeune. Par 
le méme. 

‘ 11. Recherches sur Vobjet d'un concile tenu a Chartres, lan 
1124. Parle méme. 

‘12. Mémoire sur quelques événemens de la fin du régne de 
Charles VI., ou lon examine particulitrement quelles furent les 
poursuites auxquelles donna lieu contre Charles, Dauphin de France, 
et ensuite roi sous le nom de Charles VII., le meurtre du Duc de 
Bourgogne commis sur le pont de Montereau. Par M. Botssx 
D’ ANGLAS.’ 


The second of these articles, from the pen of that able 
historian M. Craver, attempts to assign an era for. the 
App. Rey. VoL, LxxxIx. Kk tyrant 
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dase Apollodorus ; a personage who is rather known to us 
rom having been introduced by antient authors 


‘“ To point a moral, and adorn a tale,” * 
3 


than for any great influence on the annals of his own times. 
It is somewhat singular that the far-famed Phalaris, who ac- 
companies Apollodorus in the office to which we have referred, 
should be also of very uncertain chronology, notwithstanding 
the labours of Bentley. Phalaris, we believe, is generally 
supposed to have met with his deserved fate, so aptly 
memorized as to be familiar to every school-boy, 





‘6 nec lex est justior ulla, 
Quam-necis artifices arte perire sud,”) 


about the middle of the sixth century before Christ; Apollo- 
dorus of Cassandrea, not till the middle of the third before the 
same epoch. | 
Cassandrea was the antient Potidsea, situated on a hill 
which unites the isthmus of Pallene to the continent.+ It 
was destroyed by Philip of Macedon, B.C. 336, and re- 
established by Cassander, son of Antipater, some years after 
the death of Alexander the Great. Having had assigned to 
it some of the best lands of the country, it became a very 
flourishing state, and, according to Diodorus, was at one 
time the largest city in Macedonia. The date of the death 
of Apollodorus has been determined by M. Craver in the 
following manner. Polyzenus (Stratagem. lib.iv. c.6.) says that 
the tyrant was deprived of his throne and life by Antigonus: 
the question, then, is to which Antigonus he alludes; if the 
elder Antigonus, the statement is at variance with that of 
Trogus Pompeius, or of Justin, who attribute his fall to 
Antigonus Gonatas, grandson of the preceding: but it has 
been observed that Polyzenus confounds the actions of the 
Antigoni one with another, and there is consequently no 
difficulty in reconciling his statement with that of Trogus. 
The date of the death of Apollodorus may, then, be settled 





* At Phalarts at Apollodorus panas sustulit’? Cic. de Nat. 
Deo. ili. 33. ; in which passage these names are introduced for the 
sake of exemplification. So also, in Diodorus Siculus, the his- 
torian speaks of a king of Thrace of whom he adds, @ddapu xcs 
tov Kaccavdpiwy tipavvov "AmcAddwpoy treptBarey auornrt. 

Davies, in his notes on this treatise of Cicero, refers for 
illustration of the passage cited to the following places also: 
“* Interpretes ad Senece de Iré lib. ii. cap. 5., precipué vero 
Nic. Heinsium in Ovid. Epist. ex Ponto, lib. ii. epist. 9. v. 45.” 

+ Vide Thucydides, lib.i. c.56. Pausanias, v. xxxiii. 
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on this and some other grounds, which we have not space to 
recapitulate, at 274 B.C. : 

M. CraviEr’s next and most prominent object is to prove 
the origin of this government; and, as the end of it has been 
already determined, the extent also of its duration, which 
appears to have been very short. Polyzenus says that Apol- 
lodorus usurped the government of Cassandrea some time after 
Kurydice had restored liberty to that people, and he adds 
respecting him: — “ rovlois ypyrdmevos cumpayos xaleavoe 
[lege xalerAuBe] tiv tupavida xal répavvos eyévelo Govinwlalos xak 
dwolalos maviwy doo map’ "EAAnoiw } mapa BapBaposs elupavveuray. 
(Polyzen. Stratag. lib. vi. c. 7.) If then the time of this act 
of Eurydice can be ascertained, this small hiatus in antient 
history will have been satisfactorily supplied. There appear | 
from M. Criavier to have been four females of this name, all 
of some historical importance after the death of Alexander : 
1. A daughter of Philip, and wife of Arideus. 2. A 
daughter of Antipater, wife of Ptolemy son of Lagus. 3. An 
Athenian so called, of the family of Miltiades, married first 
to Opheltas king of Cyrene, and subsequently to Demetrius 
son of Antigonus. 4. A daughter of Lysimachus, and wife 
to Antipater son of Cassander. As, with the exception of 
the first of these women, they were all in some way con- 
cerned in the affairs of Macedon, M. Cravier is consequently 
obliged to enter at some length into the annals of that 
country, in order to obtain his result, which he does satis- 
tactorily, that the Eurydice in question, the second on the 
foregoing list, was the daughter of Antipater, and wife of 
Ptolemy the son of Ptolemy Lagus. She was also the 
mother of Ptolemy Ceraunus (sometimes, we believe, con- 
founded with the son of Lagus), and it was soon after his 
death that the freedom was bestowed on Cassandrea. Now, 
as the death of Ceraunus took place in A. C. 280, and the 
death of Apollodorus in A. C. 274, and as some few circum- 
stances intervened between the death of Ceraunus and the 
liberty bestowed on the city in question, occupying probably 
the space of a year, the tyranny of Apollodorus cannot have 
been extended to a greater space than three years. The 
result of this question, abstracted from the illustrations of 
cotemporary history which are afforded in the elucidation of 
it, must necessarily be of small interest to a numerous class 
of readers, but not to those who have made this period of 
history their study. 

The third of these memoirs, by M. QuaTREMERE DE 
Quincy, revives a discussion which has nearly ceased to 
agitate the literary world, the merits of the Homeric 
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description of the shield of Achilles. Julius Scaliger, we 
believe, led on the first crusade against this very extraordinary 
episode, for extraordinary it is in every sense; and partizans 
on either side rushed forwards at the sound of the trumpet, 
many of them themselves ayaSo: Boxy. La Motte, in later 
days, in his ** Discours sur Homere,” was one of the most alert 
on the offensive side: but we do not recollect many very 
active champions on the defensive in modern times, before 
M. Dacier, whose apology is very strong and cogent. 
M. Boivin afterward descended to still closer quarters, de- 
fending the mechanical part of the performance with great 
ingenuity; proving that the allotted space could easily contain 
the subjects described, with the figures that composed them ; 
and delineating the Homeric shield on paper, with which he 
undauntedly stood and maintained his ground against the 
critics. Pope supported the published opinions of Dacier 
and Boivin, adding to them a dissertation of his own on a 
point which had been omitted by former writers. He pro- 
fessed to consider the shield ‘ as a complete idea of painting, 
and a sketch of what might be called an universal picture ;” 
the light, he adds, in which it is chiefly to be admired. It 
must be confessed, however, that these words of Pope are not so 
very clear as we might wish ; since, though we can easily under- 
stand what he means by “ a-sketch of an universal picture,” 
the expression of ‘*a complete idea of painting” is not so 
readily definable. 

M. pE Quincy first answers an objection of La Motte that 
the subjects introduced on the shield have no reference to the 
general design of the poem: but the reply is little more than 
a declaration of a difference in taste, by which he professes 
to see no reason whatever for any such analogy having been 
observed. ‘The complaint of other critics, that the poet 
speaks of his embossed figures as actually engaged like living 
agents in their several occupations, is almost too frigid to 
deserve any reply. All who feel the slightest spark of poetic 
fire will supply an extemporaneous ‘answer to such a charge. 
The most serious objection remains, that Homer has com- 
prized, in a space which cannot be estimated at more than 
four feet diameter, such a variety of subjects, and such 
peopled scenes, as never could have been included in any 
such dimensions, unless indeed in such miniature as to make 
the description of them highly hyperbolical. We think with 
M. bE Q. that it is very hard on a poet to measure him with 
a carpenter’s rule; and that taste and feeling may justify a de- 
scription of that which common art cannot perform, more 
especially where the artificer was divine. He wishes therefore 
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that no apologies had ever been offered on this head: but, 
as that has been done, and in his opinion insufficiently, the 
poet has suffered the hard fate (he thinks) of getting an un- 
lucky hit or two from his own defenders. He consequently 
enters the field in a cause which, he conceives, had better 
originally have been left to justify itself by the force of truth 
and good taste, but which now requires a champion, from the 
injudicious measures of its former friends. 

The following is the summary of the objects which he un- 
dertakes. 

1. To prove, by his dissertation and an engraved design 
which accompanies it, (intended to supersede that of Bozvin,) 
that the description of the shield of Achiiles, by Homer, if com- 
pared with similar descriptions in other poets, exceeds them all 
in happiness of invention, in judicious application to the occa- 
sion, and in the exactitude, to which it conforms, of adapt- 
ation to the superficial space allowed for the reality. 2. That 
the design of Boivin, hitherto approved by commentators, 
translators, and critics, in no way answers the objections which 
have been raised against the practicability of forming such a 
work of art; and that consequently his arrangement of the 
compartments is faulty: —that his description, moreover, 
supposes a state of art unknown in the time of Homer, and 
implies that other imitative means and materials were em- 
ployed than could have been invented at that period. 3. B 
a comparison of a newly engraved design with that of the 
former critic, to prove that all the subjects might have been 
comprized within the allotted space, in the new design, al- 
though they could not have been in the former; and that 
Homer does not describe painting, or any sort of colouring 
properly so called, but only such varieties of metallic sub- 
stance as might in sculpture afford an equivalent for it. 

Whoever will take the trouble of turning to any tolerable 
edition of Pope’s translation of the Iliad will find there an 
engraving of M. Botvin’s design, accompanied with the fol- 
lowing explanation of it: 


‘‘ The author supposes the buckler to have been perfectly round: 
he divides the convex surface into four concentric circles. ‘The 
circle next the centre contains the globe of the earth and the 
sea in miniature: he gives this circle the dimension of three 
inches. — The second circle is allotted for the heavens and the 
stars: he allows the space of ten inches between this and the former 
circle. —The third will be eight inches distant from the second. 
The space between these two circles shall be divided into twelve 
compartments, each of which makes a picture of from ten to eleven 
inches deep.—The fourth circle — the margin of the buckler; 
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and the interval between this and the former being of three inches, 
is sufficient to represent the waves and currents of the ocean.” * 


Our readers will perceive that these divisions will form col- 
lectively a diameter of four feet: the buckler might indeed 
have been imagined larger, but this limitation seems to be as 
fair as any that can be assigned. 

For the sake of juxta-position, we will now describe the 
new design of M. QuatREMERE DE QuINcy, as we collect it 
from his dissertation. 

In the first place, he diminishes the number of the compart- 
ments to ten, inclusive of the celestial bodies and the ocean, 
whereas M. Boivin allows twelve compartments for the com- 
position-subjects only, exclusive of the globe of the earth, the 
celestial bodies, and the sea; which make an aggregate of 
fifteen. The ocean forms his outer circle, as it does with 
Boivin; and respecting this, indeed, Homer admits of no 
doubt. His second circle from the exterior contains six com- 
partments only, viz. the tilling, the harvest, the vintage, the 
herds of oxen, the pastoral scene, and the dance. The next 
circle, receding from the exterior, has two compartments only, 
—the city in war, and the city inpeace. ‘The interior circle of 
all exhibits the celestial bodies, having the signs of the zodiac 
arranged equidistantly in a circle surrounding the sun and 
the anes Some advantages are evident in this arrange- 
ment, but it is by no means without objections. According to 
the new design, the order of subjects beginning from the 
centre is more exact to the Homeric description, as the two 
scenes of a city under different circumstances succeed imme- 
diately to the celestial bodies: but to this first part of the 
arrangement it may be objected that the earth has no place 
distinct from that of the heavenly phznomena, and the 
words therefore "Ev wey yaiav élevfe must be connected with 
those which succeed them, as only one part of a whole sub- 
ject. To this we should have no objection from the words of 
Homer, which would easily bear that interpretation: but the 
difficulty lies in supposing that he should have considered our 





* We are not aware whether the observation, that the words 
mavioce Sdidadkrdwy may imply that the buckler was ornamented 
with these subjects within as well as without, belongs to M. Boivin 
or to Pope, as the latter has not very accurately discriminated 
this fact. The shield of Minerva in the Parthenon affords an ex- 
ample of the kind, but we cannot bring ourselves to admit this 
intention here in the poet; at all events, he could never mean 
that the same subject should be divided on either side, thus en- 
tirely spoiling the continuity and effect of it. 
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earth as forming a part of a planetary system, a supposition 
which is indeed absurd. [Ele was more likely to make our 
globe a principal in the composition, and the sun an acces- 
sory, than the reverse; and we should, therefore, so tar agree 
with M. Boivin as to make the earth central. With regard 
to the general arrangemnt of the composition-subjects, much 
space 1s doubtless gained in the breadth of each compartment 
by M. pe Quincy: but, as two circles are appointed to con- 
tain them instead of one, they must lose proportionably in 
depth. It is greatly to be wished that he had descended to 
give us his admeasurement by inches, as his predecessor has 
done, because the comparison then would have been much 
more satisfactorily instituted. As to the reduction of the 
number of composition-subjects from twelve to eight, which 
is effected by compressing the three relating to a town at war 
into one, and the three relating to a town at peace into one 
also, we decidedly agree with the present writer. . M. Boivin 
conceived that he preserved the unity of each piece most 
effectually by this sub-division : but it seems to be wholly un- 
necessary, more especially as Homer has marked his own 
divisions pretty clearly by the insertion of the words ’Ey 
& i931, x. tT A. at the head of each description. Yet less of 
space is gained by excluding this sub-division than we may 
imagine; because, although the number of subjects is reduced, 
this reduced number must contain more figures in proportion, 
and require an extent accordingly. * 

We here leave this part of the subject to the decision of 
our readers: a more curious topic remains, — the variety of 
colours described by Homer. 

“There is reason to believe,” says Pope, * that Homer 
did in this, as he has done in other arts, even in mechanics; 
that is, comprehend whatever was known of it in his time; if 
not (as is highly probable) extend his ideas yet farther, and 
give a more enlarged notion of it: accordingly, it is very ob- 
servable that there is scarce a species or branch of this art 
which is not here to be found, whether history, battle-painting, 





* Some space is undoubtedly gained in the new arrangement : 
for, by consolidating three pieces into one, it is not necessary to 
develope in each all the parts of the general action; since, as the 
author observes, they become dependencies on a whole. The 
imagination is consequently led by the eye, but has not much to 
supply which the former does not immediately convey to it. It 
may also be observed that painting with any reference to per- 
spective, however rude, would occupy more space or depth than 
the ‘ signes abbreviatsfs,’ as the French writer terms them, of the 
bas-relief antique. 
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and the interval between this and the former being of three inches, 
is sufficient to represent the waves and currents of the ocean.” * 


Our readers will perceive that these divisions will form col- 
lectively a diameter of four feet: the buckler might indeed 
have been imagined larger, but this limitation seems to be as 
fair as any that can be assigned. 

For the sake of juxta-position, we will now describe the 
new design of M. QuarREMERE DE QuINcy, as we collect it 
from his dissertation. 

In the first place, he diminishes the number of the compart- 
ments to ten, inclusive of the celestial bodies and the ocean, 
whereas M. Boivin allows twelve compartments for the com- 
position-subjects only, exclusive of the globe of the earth, the 
celestial bodies, and the sea; which make an aggregate of 
fifteen. The ocean forms his outer circle, as it does with 
Boivin; and respecting this, indeed, Homer admits of no 
doubt. His second circle from the exterior contains six com- 
partments only, viz. the tilling, the harvest, the vintage, the 
herds of oxen, the pastoral scene, and the dance. The next 
circle, receding from the exterior, has two compartments only, 
—the city in war, and the city inpeace. ‘The interior circle of 
all exhibits the celestial bodies, having the signs of the zodiac 
arranged equidistantly in a circle surrounding the sun and 
the iets Some advantages are evident in this arrange- 
ment, but it is by no means without objections. According to 
the new design, the order of subjects beginning from the 
centre is more exact to the Homeric description, as the two 
scenes of a city under different circumstances succeed imme- 
diately to the celestial bodies: but to this first part of the 
arrangement it may be objected that the earth has no place 
distinct from that of the heavenly phenomena, and the 
words therefore "Ev wev yasay elevfe must be connected with 
those which succeed them, as only one part of a whole sub- 
ject. To this we should have no objection from the words of 
Homer, which would easily bear that interpretation: but the 
difficulty lies in supposing that he should have considered our 





* We are not aware whether the observation, that the words 
mavioce SdudadAAwy may imply that the buckler was ornamented 
with these subjects within as well as without, belongs to M. Boivin 
or to Pope, as the latter has not very accurately discriminated 
this fact. The shield of Minerva in the Parthenon affords an ex- 
ample of the kind, but we cannot bring ourselves to admit this 
intention here in the poet; at all events, he could never mean 
that the same subject should be divided on either side, thus en- 
tirely spoiling the continuity and effect of it. 
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earth as forming a part of a planetary system, a supposition 
which is indeed absurd. He was more likely to make our 
globe a principal in the composition, and the sun an acces- 
sory, than the reverse; and we should, therefore, so far agree 
with M. Boivin as to make the earth central. With regard 
to the general arrangemnt of the composition-subjects, much 
space is doubtless gained in the breadth of each compartment 
by M. pE Quincy: but, as two circles are appointed to con- 
tain them instead of one, they must lose proportionably in 
depth. It is greatly to be wished that he had descended to 
give us his admeasurement by inches, as his predecessor has 
done, because the comparison then would have been much 
more satisfactorily instituted. As to the reduction of the 
number of composition-subjects from twelve to eight, which 
is effected by compressing the three relating to a town at war 
into one, and the three relating to a town at peace into one 
also, we decidedly agree with the present writer. . M. Bozvin 
conceived that he preserved the unity of each piece most 
effectually by this sub-division : but it seems to be wholly un- 
necessary, more especially as Homer has marked his own 
divisions pretty clearly by the insertion of the words ’Eyv 
® 2931, x. t. A. at the head of each description. Yet less of 


space is gained by excluding this sub-division than we may 


imagine; because, although the number of subjects is reduced, 
this reduced number must contain more figures in proportion, 
and require an extent accordingly. * 

We here leave this part of the subject to the decision of 
our readers: a more curious topic remains, — the variety of 
colours described by Homer. 

“There is reason to believe,” says Pope, ‘ that Homer 
did in this, as he has done in other arts, even in mechanics; 
that is, comprehend whatever was known of it in his time; if 
not (as is highly probable) extend his ideas yet farther, and 
give a more enlarged notion of it: accordingly, it is very ob- 
servable that there is scarce a species or branch of this art 
which is not here to be found, whether history, battle-painting, 





* Some space is undoubtedly gained in the new arrangement : 
for, by consolidating three pieces into one, it is not necessary to 
develope in each all the parts of the general action; since, as the 
author observes, they become dependencies on a whole. The 
imagination is consequently led by the eye, but has not much to 
supply which the former does not immediately convey to it. It 
may also be observed that painting with any reference to per- 
spective, however rude, would occupy more space or depth than 
the ‘ signes abbrevialsfs,’ as the French writer terms them, of the 
bas-relief antique. 
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landskip, architecture, fruits, flowers, animals,” &c. — This 
sentence conveys a clearer interpretation of what Pope means 
by “a complete idea of painting,” than his mere enunciation 
of those words in a previous passage. He then proceeds to 
offer reasons why painting may be supposed to have been more 
generally practised in the age of Homer than it is usually 
allowed; yet, after all, the species of painting which he con- 
ceives to be applied in the present instance seems scarcely to 
fall under any very strict definition of that art. The outline, 
he says, may be. supposed to be engraved, and the rest en- 
ameled with metals of various colours. Homer speaks of a 
great variety of these colours, but how they were produced is 
the question. Pope conceives that not only this variety was 
created by the different shades which different metals may 
be made to assume, but that the metals were enabled to re- 
ceive extraneous colours by the operation of fire, in which 
case the god would have had a great diversity at his command. 
In support of this method of burning in colours, he cites the 
description of the bricks which composed the walls of Baby- 
lon, by Diodorus ; who states that they were painted with the 
figures of animals, &c. and afterward burned. —Thus much 
Pope, who generally follows Botvin: but it is not very clear 
how far the French critic intended to carry this idea of paint- 
ing. According to. M. pg Q. he went farther than we have 
represented Pope to do; or, if he did not, the engraver of 
his design did, and he himself denotes his compartments 
by the French word “tableau.” We cannot but think that 
M. QuaTREMERE’s opinions, on this subject at least, are far 
more reasonable, and more consonant to the little knowlege 
that we possess of such remote antiquity, than those of any 
of his predecessors. 'To enter into a discussion of the different 
space required would demand a comparison of antient and 
modern bas-relief, into which our limits forbid us to advance; 
and we will, therefore, content ourselves with the mode em- 
ployed in designating colours, for that some were intended to 
be designated is beyond all dispute. 

Homer, observes M. pE Quincy, doubtless meant that to 
each object should be given colours of that description which 
belonged to the objects themselves: but we are not obliged to 
suppose that he intended them really to have all the shades of 
nature, or of painting; any more than that his figures moved 
and spoke, which acts, in the language of poetry, he makes 
them perform. 

Vulcan, says the poet, 


Xadaxov 8 év wugh Bardasy alespéa, xacoilepoy Ie, 
Kal ypucoy tinvlas xal apyupoy — 
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Here, then, are the materials with which the god worked. 
If the art of mixing metals was then known, we have at once 
a variety of colours, which would render it unnecessary to 
have recourse to those that were burnt in by fire, of which 
Pope speaks; and still the-poet may have the license of am- 
plifying the effect produced, by giving it more closely the 
colouring of nature than such art could bestow. In fact, 
however, he does not avail himself of this illusion to any great 
extent, but perpetually recalls the reader to the material it- 
self: as, when speaking of the figures of Mars and Minerva, 
he says: 


"Augw xpuceiw, ypioeia 08 tiala éodny, 
« * * * * * * 


Xpucesos SE vowrjecy x01. Aw 


These varieties of colours, thus producible, belong no doubt 
to the different branches of metallurgy. ‘The word “ toreu- 
tigue” is the expression of M. pE Q. ** Toreutice” is a Greek 
word, used by Pliny to signify embossing, or engraving: but 
as these two arts are not of the same process, and it is not 
very clear how much he comprehends under the term, a more 
definite word would have been preferable. It is a curious 
remark of the same writer, that Homer in four instances only 
goes beyond those varieties which might be represented with a 
fair degree of fidelity by the materials allowed; and respecting 
one of these he himself observes that Vulcan had the art to 
render that black which was in effect gold, an art which he 
doubtless might have extended to the other subjects in which 
that colour was required. 
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"Hoe pearaivel omsobev, apnoomevy 0 
Xpuceln mep Boa 


are the words which Homer applies to the newly made furrow. 

Virgil at least may be allowed to have understcod Homer, 
and, from a comparison of the shield of Afneas with that of 
Achilles, little doubt will remain that he considered the 
colours as derivable from metallurgy only. 

It is justly observed by this same learned writer, in his 
preface to the succeeding memoir, (Sur la Course Armée, et les 
Oplitodromes, &c.) that the explanation of the works of art, 
which have descended to us from antiquity, is so nearly allied 
to a knowlege of the customs of those times, and that these 
two studies have such close reciprocal connection, that little 
necessity exists for recommending researches which, at the 
same time, illustrate two laudable objects of pursuit. ‘* The 
slightest account of an antique figure,’ says he, ‘ in develop- 
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ing to us an unknown custom, causes us to understand some 
obscure passage in an antient author, and the shortest passage 
in an author may reciprocally afford an explanation of a work 
of art.’ 

Professor Heyne and others have coincided in observing 
with M. pe Quincy that one of the greatest errors, incident 
to modern descriptions and explanations of antient statues, 
is that of considering every thing which has been discovered 
at Rome as indicative of Roman customs, and only to be 
resolved by them. ‘The celebrated statue of Agasias, the 
fighting gladiator, the Gladiateur Borghese, is subject to this 
criticism. It has taken its name and its subject, according to 
modern opinion, from the above circumstances: whereas, ac- 
cording to the present writer, it is a production of Greece, 
and illustrative of a Greek subject. M. pre Q. observes that 
it is contrary to our general ideas of Roman habits to sup- 

that they ever raised statues to gladiators; that, if they 

did, it must have been in those days in which taste and art 
had alike degenerated ; and that this figure is, on the con- 
trary, clearly the production: of the best ages of sculpture. 
We do not see that much is gained by this argument; because, 
though statues may never have been raised 7x honour of gla- 
diators, it is not too much to suppose that such a subject may 
have been chosen simply for the opportunities of displaying 
the human form, in certain expressive attitudes which it af- 
forded. We do not imagine that every statue of the heathen 
gods was carved for religious purposes, but sometimes as the 
embellishments of tasteful decoration : any other subject, too, 
we conceive, might have been chosen, not to do honour to the 
person or thing represented, but to delight the eye of the 
spectator by the copy of nature which it supplied, as well as 
the excellence of art. We agree, nevertheless, with those 
who expose the absurdity of conferring the name of Gladiator 
on all naked statues found in Italy which represent the act of 
fighting; and it seems probable that many, or most of them, 
may have been statues of warriors, and the subjects be repre- 
sentations of some heroic action, which latter are only dis- 
coverable, or rather only to be conjectured, from close atten- 
tion to the composition. The nudity of such figures, even 
when engaged in combat, affords no argument against this 
latter character. Yet, in the statue in question, M. pE QuiNcy, 
though generally coinciding in these remarks, observes a mix- 
ture of motive or principle of action, not to be explained by this 
former supposition, nor indeed by any interpretation resulting 
from one single and simple idea. Having decided that the 
figure is not that of a Roman gladiator, he is also convinced 
6 that 
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that it is not that of a warrior engaged in combat; although, 
excepting from some distinctive features which he has ob- 
served, he might not have been unwilling to have classified it 
in that manner. He consequently proposes a new hypothesis 
respecting this relic of antiquity, which might be extended to 
others similar in character, though clearly not by any common 
observer. He remarks that most writers of Greek arche- 
ology, in treating of gymnastic exercises at public games, have 
neglected to make particular mention of one well known at 
Pisa, Delphi, &c. that of the éxAsodpou01, the armed race. * 
Cultivated, he adds, as an apprenticeship to the profession 
of arms, it became also a representation of the art of war. 
In the former quality, it partook of the general character of 
the athletic games of Greece. — The next step is the proof 
that victors in this exercise were frequently honoured with 
statues, and that those statues were naked, with arms. ‘The 
application of this remark to the figure under consideration 
is obtained by a learned and copious dissertation on this por- 
tion of the public games; conducted fully on that principle 
of reciprocal illustration between two kindred pursuits, of 
which he has spoken in his preface. 

The author’s first postulate is that a naked figure, with a 
buckler, lance, or sword, and in the attitude of combat, needs 
not necessarily represent a warrior abstractedly, or one actu- 
ally engaged with an enemy: which he proves by a short dis- 
sertation on the évordAss opyynoic, and a much more elaborate 
discourse on the éxAslod¢éu01. ‘The Curetes and Corybantes of 
early mythology gave rise to this former gymnastic exhibition : 
which was performed by youths at the feast of Cybele, whose 
accoutrements seem closely allied to those of this statue, and in 
which the performers beat time on the shield with the lance: 


** non acuta 
Sic geminant Corybantes era.” 


Plato and Athenzeus both speak of this exercise as a school 
of arms instituted to teach the positions and attitudes of fight- 
ing ; and we know how frequently it formed a subject for bas- 
relief. Athenzeus says that sculptors were constant spectators 
of the exhibition; and, though they attended, perhaps, only 
for their general improvement, still the circumstance affords a 
very fair ground for applying their object more closely: yet 











-—_— 


* This is certainly true of Potter, who only mentions the name 
_cursorily. Barthélémy omits it altogether: for which the circum- 
stance that it was of later institution than the other contests in 


the games may partially account.—Vide Pausanias, Lacon. lib. iii. 
Cc. 14 


this 
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this is not necessary, because it is clear that statues were 
raised to the victors; and even in days somewhat more dege- 
nerate, when the candidates of the prize were rather regularly 
trained actors than noble and generous youths. M. DE 
Quincy thinks that he perceives, in the statue of Agasias, 
a mixed and dramatic character, and certain contradictions 
not altogether applicable to a real warrior, which would make 
him prefer a solution that assigned the figure to a dramatic 
combatant. 

Not satisfied with the last explanation, except in the light 
of one confirmation of his postulate, the author proceeds to 
the consideration of the armed course or race; which we may 
presume with him to have been instituted as a part of the 
public games in the sixty-fifth Olympiad, about A. C. 535, 
and consequently about a century, we imagine, before the 
death of Pindar, who celebrates a victor in this contest.* 
Pausanias gives a full account of this exercise, and, which is 
still more to the purpose, of a statue raised to a victor +, the 
accessories of which were a buckler, a helmet, and buskins 
or sandals, He adds, tatla wiv dy ava ypovov ume te HAciay xal 
Umo “EAAnvwy Twy dAAwy apypEesy TE Spoons. Now it is well ob- 
served by M. ve Q. that, if by ratle we understand all these 
accessories of the figure, nothing would be left to mark its 
designation: he proposes, therefore, and we assent to his 
criticism, to confine the application of it to the last two 
articles, the helmet and the sandals, for we see no difficulty in 
such an interpretation. It is somewhat singular, nevertheless, 
that the author should have left unnoticed the omission of 
the spear in this account, which bears so strongly on the: 
question. In a passage of ‘Thucydides, here cited t, it is 
expressly said that those who were engaged in the procession 
of the Panathenaic festival were armed with the shield and 
lance, without cuirass or helmet; from which circumstance, 
M. pve Q. draws the inference that the absence of the two 
latter discriminated those who went in procession from the 
character of warriors, which would have been inconsistent in 
the celebration of such a religious festival. Hence he sees a 
shade of distinction between the statue in question, and that 
of any person who was engaged in real combat. 





* Vide Pindar. Pyth. Ode. ix. redtosmpalis Kupyvaiw trrilodpouw. 

+ Pausanius, lib. vi. c. 10. 

t Lib. vi. c. 59., where the historian relates the murder of Hips 
parchus, by Harmodius and Aristogeiton, at the Panathenaic 
festival, and the conduct of Hippias immediately subsequent to 
that event. 

Some 
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Some interruption of the performance of this exercise at 
public games seems to have occurred: but, as it was certainly 
in use during the finest periods of the arts in Greece, such in- 
terruption would form no valid objection against this hypo- 
thesis. ‘There were also varieties in the armour worn, arising 
as well from changes of fashion as from the different number 
of stadia over which the race extended; and it must be 
deemed sufficient, therefore, if the accoutrements described 
were those of most general application. 

The succeeding point of confirmation, to which the author 
has recourse, is the proof that statues were erected to these vic- 
tors; and he has produced abundant testimony of this fact 
from Pausanias: but of the attitudes, in which they were 
usually designed, little description is given that can establish 
any general rule. The original question, we think, has been 
fairly answered in the affirmative, viz. that a statue, cireum- 
stanced like that of the Borghese gladiator, may represent 
something different from a warrior, or a person actually en- 
gaged with an enemy. — The next object is to identify it with 
the candidate for the prize in the armed race. Many of the 
arguments in favour of this explanation of it are deducible 
from what has already been stated: those which succeed are 
rather in the province of viru than of literature; and to the 
followers of the former we now relinquish the question for 
their decision, referring them to the 192d and subsequent 
pages of this volume. 

We must confine our attention to one other of these 
memoirs only, and select the eighth in the table, by M. Lar- 
CHER, on the reputed transmission of certain astronomical 
observations to Aristotle from Callisthenes, at that time at 
Babylon. The subject is not altogether new: but, on the 
principle that ‘ multa renascentur qua jam cecidere,” and the 
conviction that few if any questions relative to antiquity can 
boast such a recommendation, we do not hesitate to turn the 
attention of our readers to this paper. The origin and _his- 
tory of astronomy, in its earliest ages, are enveloped in a 
greater degree of obscurity than many other sciences: but it 
has laid claim to an antiquity as inconsistent with the Mosaic 
history of the world, as it would be incredible from a vast 
variety of other reasons, were not that history amply satis- 
factory for the argument. Howsoever the geologist may 
argue respecting the strata of the globe which we. inhabit, 
and assume the existence of a previous planet from phzeno- 
mena which he discovers in the one assigned to us, he does not 
in consequence question the Mosaic history of the creation of 
man, or the formation of the globe of which he investigates 


the 
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the structure. The heathen philosophers and historians had 
no such light to guide them; and the absurdities, into which 
they fell in speaking of the subject before us, are the natural 
result of looking for lost needles in the dark. Presumption is 
the early produce of ignorance, without which the latter may 
not be culpable; and, in the present case, they sprang from it 
with a vigour which cannot but astonish men of “ our de- 
generate days.” In assigning arbitrary zeras for the origin of 
this science, we might pass over the addition of a few hun- 
dreds of thousands of years to the age of our planet, without 
much astonishment: but, when the same writers do not con- 
descend to make the history of the civilization of man gene- 
rally precede, or even run parallel with, the cultivation of a 
single science, we are lost in some degree of wonder at the 
excessive boldness of ungrounded assertion. 

The sera of Nabonassar, A. C. 747, scems to be the earliest 
to which the commencement of observations on the heavenly 
bodies can authentically be traced. How much sooner they 
may have been made must remain uncertain, for it is far from 
absurd to suppose that they may in some sort have exercised 
mankind at a period little more recent than that of the 
universal deluge. M. Larcuer truly observes that no proof 
of this circumstance can exist: vague traditions, such as 
those of the Babylonians cited by Greek writers, may be 
found: but, even if these did not go back beyond the era of 
the deluge, or of the creation, still they must remain un- 
proved: because, he remarks, supposing that, in very early 
ages, these observations were preserved by tradition, and 
subsequently consigned to the baked brick of earth, we have 
then to learn when such conventional signs, as could repre- 
sent them, were invented; and here again we are Jost in un- 
certainty. 

Among the improbable but less absurd opinions, are those 
of Simplicius the commentator on Aristotle, who lived about 
A. D. 460, and states that the Egyptians were masters of this 
science 1451 years before Christ, and the Babylonians still 
earlier.* Secondly, the story of Arrian, stating that Callis- 
thenes found records of astronomical observations inscribed on 
burnt bricks at Babylon, which went back 1903 years before 
the death of Alexander the Great; and, as that event took 
place A. C. 324, they. would consequently mount to 2227 years 





* Simplicius cites Porphyry for his authority, whose statement 
this may be considered to be. The work of the latter, in which it 
occurs, is not extant, but only thus partially preserved in the writ- 
ings of another. 
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before the Christian sera, and commence rather more than a 
century after the deluge: M. Larcuer says, 101 years’subse- 
quent to that event: but this computation would only give the 


sum of 3984 instead of 4000 or 4004 years from the creation 
to the birth of Christ. 

These discoveries of Callisthenes, which are stated to have 
been transmitted by him to the learned Stagyrite, are the 
subject of this dissertation; the relations of Simplicius and 
others being discussed incidentally. Three prominent points 
are investigated : the first, in the interrogative form:— Did 
Callisthenes discover these remarkable relics, did he send 
them to Aristotle, and, if he did, what were they ? The other 
two are dispatched by negative proofs. 1. The Greek astro- 
nomers, so far from knowing of any celestial observations 
previously to the age of Nabonassar, were not even acquainted 


with that wera. 2. Ptolemy, (who flourished about A. D.130,) 
the first writer who makes mention of that zra, knew nothing 
of any observations anterior to it. 

We will attempt with brevity to sum up the heads of 
M. LarcHer’s arguments; which, if not absolutely conclusive, 
produce a result bearing a strong similitude to truth. ‘The 
succeeding statement is to be considered generally as that of 
the French author. 

Callisthenes is said to have found these records of astro- 
nomica! observations in a public place at Babylon: strangers, 
therefore, as well as natives, must have visited them: but 
antiquity affords us no hint that any other person ever did 
see them. Aristotle died A. C.322: but his disciples appear 
never to have heard of the existence of such documents, 
either from him living, or from others after his death: on 
the contrary, Porphyrius, who flourished about A. D. 264, 
is the first who speaks of them. We have a history of the 
library and works of Aristotle preserved in Strabo, which is 
curious if authentic. Some of the possessors of this valuable 
inheritance were themselves philosophers, on whom such a 
work as that of Callisthenes could not have been lost: but, 
if it ever existed, it was lost to:them altogether. Sylla is 
said by Strabo to have brought this library to Rome about 
A. C. 89. The works were copied and dispersed, and 


some, it is said, were in a very mutilated condition: the 


transcribers also are stated to have performed their office 
badly: but there is no reason for supposing that the 
Babylonian manuscripts perished, more than any others: we 
cannot say that they absolutely did not, but we have no 

ound whatever for imagining that they did. As so ver 
arge a proportion of Aristotle’s reputed works have descended 


to 
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to us in comparison of those of some other authors, perhaps 
we may fairly say that the decayed state of these volumes, as 
declared by Strabo, without being untrue, may convey to 
us a stronger idea of their bad state than we ought com- 
paratively to entertain. If, however, we credit Athenzeus, 
which M. Larcuer is inclined to do, the whole statement of 
Strabo falls to the ground. He informs us that Ptolemy 
Philadelphus had bought all the books, and taken them to 
Alexandria, before any such accidents had occurred to them. 
Plutarch corroborates Strabo: but they constitute only one 
testimony, because the former evidently copied from the 
latter. : 

Other strong grounds might lead to decide that no such 
relics of Aristotle were previously lost. Andronicus Rhodius, 
A.C. 59, published the titles of all Aristotle’s works, lost, 
and extant. Of those which are now extant, we may judge 
for ourselves; and the names of those which are lost have no 
reference to the science of astronomy. Diogenes Liertius, 
indeed, in his catalogue, mentions the ‘ Astronomicum :” 
but, as neither of them speaks of the known and extant 
work IIeg} ’Oupaviv, we must necessarily conclude that they 
designate it under another and a synonimous title. That 
this is not the present of Callisthenes is clear from the con- 
tents; and that it does not in any way comprize it is equally 
evident: the only suggestion which remains is that this com- 
munication may have formed a part of it, and have been 
- lost: but the treatise, as it exists now, is to all appearance 
so whole and entire as to preclude our assent to such an 
hypothesis. 

Callisthenes must have sent copies, because the materials 
on which these observations were said to have been preserved 
were not easily transportable. What, then, it may be asked, 
became of the originals? They doubtless remained at 
Babylon: but no writer has recorded that they were ever 
seen there. Berosus and Critodemus were at Babylon not 
long afterward, and must have seen them: but we have no 
reason for believing that they ever did, while the contrary 
is almost a certainty. Later travellers, Epigenes for.instance, 
near the age of Pliny, did see and mention the records of 
science subsequent to Nabonassar, but make no mention of any 
that preceded them; which Epigenes undoubtedly would have 
been anxious to do, as mounting nearer to the head of the 
spring. If the Greeks had become acquainted with these 
observations, it is scarcely possible that some of their later 
writers would not have transmitted them to us. To Ptolemy 


they would have been of inestimable value, as.enabling him 
8 to 
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to shew the revolutions of those celestial bodies which, oc- 
curring only at very long intervals, require antiquity of re- 
corded observations to be reduced to system. Still it may 
be urged that, though the story of Callisthenes be shewn 
to have been fabricated, and no records of an earlier date 
than Nabonassar have been discovered or known by authors 
subsequent to him, it: is not proved that none such ever 
existed previously, and that the account given by Berosus is 
false; viz. that Nabonassar destroyed all such documents 
antecedent to his own reign, because he wished that Chaldeean 
history might take its origin from the commencement of that 
new zra. The absurdity of such a design is not, we con- 
ceive, so glaring as a hasty review of the circumstance might 
lead us to suppose; for, although manuscript annals of 
science, respecting the materials used by Greeks and Romans, 
might have been so far multiplied as to render such an 
attempt difficult, the same objection wonld not hold good 
when these transactions were inscribed by a difficult and 
tedious process on architectural substances, and no dispersion 
of copies was practicable. Nevertheless, many reasons, in- 
dependent of those which strike the mind immediately, may 
be urged for deeming it highly improbable that such an 
event took place. *- As far as this story bears on the question 
under review, it contradicts Porphyrius, and Simplicius, 
who has transmitted his account to us. ‘The former gives no 
authorities for his assertion: but, had it been in his power to 
produce any, he surely would not have omitted them while 
the contrary testimony of Berosus met him face to face. We 
cannot conclude this subject better than by quoting the words 
of the learned Dodwell on this same point, to whose opinions 
M. Larcuer subscribes: 


“© Nempe tnviderit humano generi, invidertt reipublice litteraria, 
tam egregias vetustasque observationes Aristoteles ; nullus repererit 
in Aristotelis bibliotheca Grecus, seu philosophus, seu astronomus; 
nullus etiam post receptam a Macedonibus Babylonem, et arcana 
eorum scrinia jam reserata Grecis atque patefacita; nullus illas 
viderit Berosus, nullus Hipparchus, nullus Ptolemeus; sed ne 
Chalde@orum quidem astronomorum ullus qui observationes suas ara 





* M. LARcHER seems to treat this account with more respect 
than we are inclined to bestow on it: but it must be observed 
that it supplics him with a strong argument against the credibility 
of the statements of Porphyrius, which might possibly influence 
him, even unconsciously. Where the mode of recording events 
was so difficult, traditionary history must have had a proportion- 
ately great circulation, and this was indestructible. 

App. Rev. VoL. LXxxIx. L | Nabonasars 
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Nabonasari consignassent etiam ante captam ab Alexandro Baby- 
lonem! Scriptorum qui res gestas Alexandri Magnt memorie 
mandarunt fidem suggillant Strabo et Arrianus, et quidem ita ut ne 
ipsum Callisthenem Strabo ab eo subleste fidei crimine absolvat.” 


The second section of M. Larcuen’s disquisition adds no 
great force of evidence to that which has been already ad- 
duced, and we will not detain our readers longer from other 
works deserving their attention. 





Art. XI. Réfutation en ce qué concerne le Maréchal Ney, &c.; 
t. e. A Refutation of what is advanced concerning Marshal Ney, 
in the Work of General Gourgaud, on the Campaign of 1815. 
By M.Gamor. 8vo. Paris. 1818. Imported by Treuttel and 
Wurtz. 


Art. XII. Lettre au Général Gourgaud, &c.; 1.e. A Letter to 
General Gourgaud, on his Relation of the Campaign of 1815. 
8vo. Paris. 1819. Imported by Treuttel and Wurtz. 


G ENERAL GourGaun’s Narrative of the Military Operations 
F which took place in France and Belgium, during the 
Hundred Days, has called forth a greater share of attention, 
both in the political and the military circles of France and 
England, than any contemporaneous or anterior exposé of the 
évents of that critical period; and it has consequently shared 
the fate of all similar publications, causing the press to labour 
with the efforts of its adversaries and champions. Of the 
former class, we have now two specimens before us; one of 
them very violent, and the other differing in a more polite way 
with the opinions of this ci-devant aide-de-camp of the once 
mighty Emperor of France. 

n our Number for December last, we gave a very copious 
account of General Gourgaud’s performance; in which it was 
our chief endeavour to follow the narrator of the campaign of 
1815, step by step, and to unravel the mystic clue by which 
he offers to conduct his reader through the laboured pages of 
his work. How far we succeeded in detecting his errors, and 
exposing his wilful misrepresentations, we leave our patient 
readers to judge for themselves; trusting only that our state- 
ments have thrown the true light on the most important 
event of which these latter times can boast. "We shall see 
what the military and political writers of France think of the 
same work: buf, as some time must necessarily elapse before 
all the arguments, pro and con, can be gone through, we have 
taken for a commencement the first two pamphlets which 
have appeared, and shall now examine them with the same 
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cautious research and unbiassed feelings which we allotted to 
the volume that caused their existence. 

It must have been expected by General Gourgaud, that the 
accusations which he so liberally bestowed on Marshal Ney 
would cause a great sensation among the numerous friends 
and fellow-soldiers of that unfortunate leader; and we may 
therefore consider him to have been fully prepared to stand 
his ground against any opposition that might be made to his 
statements. ‘l'o what extent he can carry this defence, we are 
not yet aware: but the public documents which M. Gamor 
adduces, in order to prove that General Gourgaud has made 
wilful misrepresentations, are almost “ damning proof” that 
he has indeed so done. 

M. Gamor commences his attack by stating that he has 
already entered the lists against the calumniators of the de- 
ceased Marshal, but has hitherto contented himself with 
merely detailing simple facts, to confute their assertions. 


‘ At this moment,’ he says, ‘ the dispute assumes a more 
serious form. M. Gourgaud does not advance, it is true, a single 
corroborative evidence, but he declares himself the organ of an 
imposing authority. As his work presents the appearance of a 
profound knowlege of the events which it describes, bare reason- 
tng will hardly suffice to overthrow that which he affirms in so 
decisive a manner; and therefore I shall not make use of it. I 
have a method far more powerful: it consists in detailing the par- 
ticular orders of the staft of the army, which are fortunately not 
all lost; and which, I hope, will prove, in the most decisive manner, 
that the recollections of General Gourgaud are not exact; that 
the reproaches with which he has loaded the Marshal will fall 
to the ground; and that he has no justice on his side, when he 
wishes to render that personage responsible for the events of the 


campaign.’ 


It appears that Marshal Ney had no idea that he was to 
have been employed in the campaign of 1815, and that he 
was in the country and totally unprepared when he received, 
on the r1th of June, a sudden order to join the army. At 
seven o’clock in the evening of the 15th, he arrived at Napo- 
leon’s head-quarters before Charleroy ; when he was instantly 
dispatched to Gosselies, and ordered to take the command of 
the whole of the left. 

M. Gourgaud asserts that Ney was to blame in the very 
outset of his career, for not having taken position at Quatre 
Bras on the evening of the 15th: but to answer this allegation 
M. Ganmort offers five distinct facts, of which one alone would 
have been sufficient: —how could Marshal Ney, with his 
corps d’armée, have driven Prince Bernard of Saxony from 
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Quatre Bras on the evening of the 15th, when Ney arrived 
at Charleroy only on that same evening at seven o'clock ? 
Those of our readers, who have made this subject their study, 
well know the distance between Quatre Bras and Charleroy. 
In fact, the advanced guard of Ney’s division only arrived 
before Quatre Bras at nine o’clock that night. 

M. Gamor then proceeds to shew that the Marshal had 
received no directions to occupy the important post just men- 
tioned on the 15th, and quotes the General Orders of the 
day to prove his assertion; by which we find that Napoleon, 
in his instructions to Ney, makes no mention of Quatre Bras 
till the 16th, when he directs that officer to re-unite the 
Corps of Reille and D’Erlon, as well as that of Count Walmy, 
and, as soon as this junction was effected, to march forwards 
to the attack of the post of Quatre Bras. 

So far, therefore, was the Marshal from being in fault on 
this occasion, that he was not even near the point assigned to 
him by General Gourgaud ; and, when he did arrive there on 
the succeeding day, he found the Duke of Wellington; who 
(as M. Gamor candidly acknowleges,) threw so many ob- 
stacles in his way that the orders of Napoleon could not be 
carried into effect. This is the fact which, we suppose, 
angered the chieftain and his adherents; and, as they could 
not very easily confess the truth, they invented an abo- 
minable falsehood to tarnish the memory of an unfortunate 
man. 

We shall quote the Order, and its commentary, as given 
by the present author. ‘ Marshal Ney,’ says M. Gamort, 
* maintained himself with great difficulty in his position*, 
and was far from repulsing the enemy, or being able to turn 
his right in order to co-operate with Napoleon in surround- 
ing the Prussians.’ 


‘« FourTH ORDER. 


*« In advance of Fleurus, 16th June, 1815. 
‘<< A quarter past three o'clock. 


6 M. le Marechal, I wrote to you an hour ago, to tell you that 
the enemy were to be attacked by the Emperor at half past two, 
in the position which he has occupied between St. Amand and 
Bry. At this moment, the engagement has assumed a determined 
character. His Majesty charges me to tell you that you must 
manceuvre instantly, so as to surround the right of the enemy, and 
to fall on his rear. This part of their force is lost if you act 
vigorously: the fate of France is in your hands: hesitate not a 
moment, therefore, to make the movement which the Emperor 





* Before Quatre Bras, at about two o’clock. 
orders, 
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orders, and direct your force on the heights of Bry and St. Amand, 
to co-operate, in all probability, in a decisive victory. 
‘« The enemy will be taken in the toils at the moment that he 
seeks to unite his force with the English. 
‘* Sroned, The Major-General, 
¢« Duke of DALMATIA.”’’ 


‘ This order was delivered at six o’clock by M. Forbin-Janson. 
It may be imagined, from what has been already said, that the 
execution of it was impossible. The Marshal had before him 
more than 50,000 men against 17,000.’ * 


From these details, it appears incontestably that Marshal 
Ney was blameless of any mismanagement or treachery up to 
the morning of the 17th. We shall now follow MM. Gamor 
and Gourgaud a little farther, and see how great a share of 
verity appertains to their relations of the subsequent events. 

e gave a very decided opinion of the cause of Count 
D'Erlon’s movement, and of the effrontery with which M. 
Gourgaud asserts that the appearance of D’£rlon’s division at 
Fleurus caused extreme astonishment in Napoleon and his 
staff, all of whom mistook this force for an enemy turning 
their flank. We said that no such feeling ever had place, 
and that Bonaparte and his Generals knew as well as Count 
D’Erlon the object of his appearance. .Our opinion is well 
corroborated by M. Gamor. 


‘« As to the flank-movement of Count D’Erlon, of which M. 
Gourgaud cannot give the true motive, I inform him that it took 
place by the positive orders of Napoleon, and therefore that he 
needs not accuse either Marshal Ney, or any fatality, of this 
manceuvre, at which he affects such great astonishment.’ 


The author then quotes a letter from the Duke of Dal- 
matia, in which this fact is verified. 

As a farther proof of the want of memory in M. Gourgaud, 
the present writer cites the contents of the 76th page of that 
officer’s work; in which it is said that Bonaparte arrived at 
Quatre Bras on full gallop, at half past eleven on the 17th, 
and instantly placed 12 guns in battery, to cannonade the fly- 
ing English. To controvert this statement, M. Gamor cites an 
order of the Duke of Dalmatia, dated from Ligny at twelve, 
in which he informs Ney that the Emperor is about to take a 
position in advance of Marbois. ‘ Now certainly,’ says 





* M. Gamor falls into the same error of which he accuses 
General Gourgaud : the numbers here are conveniently swelled 
and diminished. See our Review of Gourgaud’s narrative, at the 
section concerning Quatre Bras. 
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M. Gamot, ‘ Napoleon could not be at Quatre Bras at halt 
past eleven, when he was still at Ligny at twelve o’clock.’ 
The fact is, that Bonaparte arrived at Marbois only at one 
o'clock. 

We hasten over the intermediate details, to arrive at the 
commentary on the battle of Waterloo; and in the very out- 
set we observe this citation of an order of the day from the 
chief of the I’rench staff. 


6 Feld of Battle of Mont St.-Jean. 

‘« As soon as the army shall be ranged in order of battle, at 
about an hour after mid-day, at the moment when the Emperor 
gives the order to Marshal Ney, the attack shall commence by 
forcing the village of Mont St.-Jean, where the intersection of the 
roads occurs. To effect this, the batteries of 12 guns of the zd 
corps, and those of the 6th, shall unite to those of the 1st corps. 
These 24 guns shall fire on the troops occupying Mont Saint- 
Jean; and Count D’Erlon shall begin the attack by moving his 
left division in advance, and sustaining it, according to circum- 
stances, by the divisions of the 1st corps. 

‘« The 2d corps shall advance in order to occupy Count 
D’Erlon’s line. ‘The sappers of the 1st corps will be ready to 
entrench themselves instantly on Mont Saint-Jean.” ’ 


By this reference, we find that M. Gowrgaud’s magnificent 
paragraph in p. 92. is * shorn of its beams.” ¢ It was mid-day: 
eighty pieces of cannon commenced their fire,’ &c. The dif- 
ference of an hour or two, in relating the details of sucha 
battle as that of Waterloo, is very considerable; and, from 
this want of accuracy, General Gourgaud has greatly lessened 
the value of his work: for, if an author be inexact in a mate- 
rial point, how are we to expect that his minor details can be 
true pictures ? 

As M. Gamor advances towards the conclusion of his ex- 
amination of Gourgaud’s narrative, bis national feelings get 
the better of justice; and, after having liberally acknowleged 
several important facts in favour of the English combatants, 
he at once denies them the credit of the victory. We shall 
not endeavour to refute his arguments on this point, for we 
have already done it in refuting those of General Gourgaud; 
and to our critique on that performance we refer the reader. 

We have before said concerning General Gourgaud, 
that his work offers several powerful contradictions of his 
statement that it was owing solely to the Prussians appearing 
in the evening that the French were defeated, and we may 
apply the same observation to this pamphlet by M. Gamor, 
who more strenuously asserts this worn-out tale. Let the 
reader judge whether the following extract does not offer 
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some foundation for what we advance: —‘ The charge of 
cavalry,’ says the author, ‘ made by the English at the come 
mencement of the battle, had destroyed a considerable batte 
of cannon, and not only overthrown the right flank of one of 
the columns of the first corps, but had even put one of 
its divisions hors de combat: so that there were, relatively, 
but few infantry in order of battle there.’ * He then subjoins 
the statement that, at this juncture, Ney sent to his master to 
demand some more infantry to fill up the gap made by the 
British cavalry; when Bonaparte returned for answer that 
“ he had none remaining who were disposable ;” and this in the 
very beginning of the action! We ask, how can there still 
be persons who will insist that we should have lost the day if 
the Prussians had not appeared? Another instance of an 
eagerness to prove this fallacious assertion, which oversteps 
the bounds of discretion, and we have done: —‘* The French 
army,’ says this pamphleteer, ‘ fell before the immense su- 
periority of numbers. They yielded only to triple force. All 
was lost except their honour.’ Certes / this is a brilliant sen- 
tence: but, only three lines before it, comes this foil : — * The 
Anglo-Belgic troops, advancing at this period, forced all our 
positions. Our soldiers were exhausted with fatigue, ammuni- 
tion was wanting, i/ fallut se retirer” Here the author makes 
his peace with the adherents of M. Gourgaud’s opinions, or 
endeavours to do so: for, by a note, he tells the world that 
he believes all the items contained in the General’s work, 
excepting only those which relate to his friend Ney. — The 
brochure concludes with a grand address to the manes of the 
fellow-soldiers of the deceased Prince of the Moskwa, which 
is above our comprehension. 

“© Je pardonne aux erreurs oi Mahomet fentraine’ is the 
niotto of the second pamphlet; and this device will at once 
intimate the nature of the work. In fact, it is a mere repe- 
tition of several political points in which the author differs 
with M. Gourgaud, and which have already been so frequently 
canvassed on both sides of the Channel, that we should only 
tire our readers by entering into a formal examination of 
them. ‘The author, who has signed his name (C. Mar- 
CHAND) to the letter, is an ex-adjoint aux Commissaires de 
Guerre, and has yet so much of the esprit de corps as to be 
anwilling to call in question any of the military feats detailed 
in M. Gourgaud’s narrative; though he has so far imbibed 








* M.Gamor adds this note: —‘ I have these details from 
Generals who justly merit the confidence of the whole army, and 
who were on the ground.’ 
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the pure spirit of the dys, that he is determined to shew his 
zeal by cavilling at every paragraph which relates to the 

litical conduct of Bonaparte and his adherents during the 
Hundred Days. 

As a specimen of his style and matter, we shall translate 
his preface at length; which we conceive, with a remark or 
two on the body of the work, will be fully sufficient to answer 
every purpose for our reading friends. 


‘The French have given the name of Mont St.-Jean to the 
battle of the 18th of June, 1815; while the English have named it 
Waterloo; and the Prussians call it the battle of La Belle 
Alliance. It is the English designation which General Gourgaud 
has adopted, and I have not hesitated to employ it in replying 
to his book. 

‘ But if it be reasonable to think that the name has nothing to 
do with the affair, in that instance, we cannot say so of those 
pages in which M. Gourgand has written Chamber of Deputies, 
when the Chamber of Representatives is the subject of his 
reasonings. As there is no resemblance between this last and la 
Chambre Introuvable, and as both have existed in 1815, I have 
constantly restored the true name; and I must premise that, in 
the quotations which I make from the work of M. Gourgaud, it 
will be necessary to read Chamber of Representatives when his text 
says Chamber of Deputies. ‘This remark was the more necessary, 
as there appears to be a great difference between a Chamber of 
Deputies and a Chamber of Representatives: at Jeast, such is the 
inference which may be drawn from’ what. passed in the latter 
sittings of the Chamber. An individual having, through error, 
addressed his petition “70 the Chamber of the Representatives of the 
French nation,” MM. de Chalabre, de Chabriant, and several others, 
exclaimed :—‘* WE ARE Not THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
Frencu Nation! To tHE OnveR or THE Day!!!” (Moniteur, 
of the 15th December, 1818.)’ 


Such sentences as the two following, which are to be found 
in the very outset of M. Marcuann’s work, are sufficient 
alone to condemn it with every reasonable man. Speaking of 
the French army and the battle of Waterloo, he says, « These 
brave French, of whom we may assert that they yielded only 
on account of having conquered ;’ and, ‘If Wellington over- 
came, so to speak, without his will being concerned, what 
might he not have done with the resources of his mind ?’ 
‘This is the first time that we have heard of an army being 
beaten because 7¢ was victorious; and the last time that, we 
hope, we shall ever be told that a General gained a battle 
against his will. 

The whole publication is full of such glossing, and 
has no better ground of attack on Gourgaud than that he 
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rnisnamed the Chambers which sat during the Hundred Days, 
and that he called Bonaparte L’ Empércur in his recital of the 
events of that period; whereas, says M. Marcuanp, that 
personage was intitled to no such distinction, being only 
sovereign of Elba. We ask this querulous royaliste, or whatever 
he be, whether Bonaparte would not have been fully recognized 
as Emperor by him, and by his brethren of the Commis- 
sariat, if he had gained instead of lost the battle of Water- 
loo? If M.Marcuanp cannot offer a better tribute to the 
powers that be, we recommend him not to meddle with their 
affairs, but rather to solicit re-employment in the Bureau aur 
Commissaires de Guerre, where his quill may find 7/s true 
office, — in casting up official accounts. 





—_ 





Art. XIII. Histoire de France, &c.; 7.e. A History of France 
during the Wars of Religion. By Cuarves LACRETELLE. 


[ Article concluded from the last Appendix, p. 536.} 


pence now contained three great political parties; the 

League, headed by Henry Duke of Guise ; the Protest- 
ants, by Henry of Navarre, now approaching to his 3oth 
year, and discovering all that generosity which afterward 
gained him the heart of the nation ; and, finally, the weak 
and worthless Henry ILI., who sought to maintain his power 


by opposing one party to the other, and by acting on the 
perfidious policy of his mother, Catharine de Medicis. 


‘ What a succession of crimes is presented to us by the annals 
of the reign of Henry III.! There were three methods, by any of 
which a man of property might escape the punishment of his 
violent acts ; by lending money to the king, by making presents to 
his minions, or by marrying one of the queen-mother’s maids of 
honour. Feudal barbarism was less hideous in its atrocities: the 
progress of knowlege was rendered subservient to criminal pur- 
poses; and it was considered the ze plus ultra of aukwardness to 
imcur a capital punishment for causing the death of an enemy : 
the scaffold being reserved for the common people and the 
Huguenots. A place of refuge for assassins was easily to be 
found either in the monasteries or the camp: in the former they 
remained till they were forgotten, and in the latter they became 
only more terrible. Law-suits were often terminated by violent 
means; guardians poisoned their wards; and in one year two 
youths of noble family assassinated their guardians, and took 
possession of their estates without molestation. Examples even 
occurred of men of property inviting their neighbours to enter- 


tainments, in order that they might murder them with the greater 
ease. 
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‘ Since France had become corrupted, the most depraved of 
the Italians had chosen it for their country ; and people of that 
nation directed the finances, and provided for the expences of the 
army. Having advanced moncy to the King and all his court, 
- they successively entered into possession of the estates belonging 
to the first families of France. The queen-mother obtained 
church-livings for her priests, her astrologers, and her poisoners ; 
and the management of the mint was intrusted to Italians who 
were perpetually reducing the weight of the coin. Such was 
their unfeeling ingenuity, that they increased the revenue of the 
king to three times its amount in the flourishing reigns of his pre- 
decessors. In fact, Henry III., whose authority was so often 
disobeyed, practised extortion worthy of an Asiatic despot: but 
it was in vain that his finances were replenished ; and the most 
prodigal of monarchs passed not three months without expe- 
riencing the extreme of poverty. Rendered furious by his 
necessities, he disregarded all sound policy, and levied enormous 
taxes on the clergy at large, at the moment when he made 
magnificent presents to certain portions of their body. His 
minions and guards formed an army for him, which almost always 
invested the parliament, and compelled the registering of money- 
bills notwithstanding every objection. The members of that body 
were themselves frequently obliged to pay considerable taxes : 
but on these occasions the King condescended to take the tone 
of a suppliant. When an individual died with the reputation of 
wealth, the King’s minions anticipated the public officer in 
visiting the house and the strong box, from which they carried 
their disgraceful plunder to the Louvre. Offices were purchased 
at a high price because they afforded a plea for practising a 
number of extortions: but the exactor was often stripped, and 
made to give way to some new depredator, who deemed himself 
strong in the favour of his master. Usury was no longer con- 
sidered as dishonourable: but usurers often received a visit from 
armed debtors, and were obliged to give up in one day the fruits 
of fifty years of cruelty and fraud. The crimes committed by 
men of opulence were a productive source of wealth to the crown, 
for the King set a price on his clemency. When a country is in 
such a situation, it is of little consequence whether it be at peace 
or at war; war, indeed, seems the only means of introducing a 
favourable change.’ 


Henry III. had no children; and the death of the younger 
brother in 1584 rendered Henry of Navarre the presumptive 
heir to the crown of France; a circumstance that afforded 
the League fresh arguments for inflaming the people with the 
dread of a heretic sovereign. ‘They now ventured to pre- 
scribe Jaws to the King, and even took the field with an 
army, until they obliged the feeble and wavering Henry III. 
to annul all edicts in tavour of the Protestants, and to cancel 
his late pacification with them. The executive power was 

thus 
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thus in fact transferred from the court to the leaders of the 
League, and civil war was revived with all its horrors. The 
scene of operations extended over the neighbourhood of the 
Loire, Languedoc, Burgundy, and Champagne; blood was 
shed profusely in each of these fertile provinces; English, 
German, and Swiss soldiers were introduced into France; 
and the royal authority dwindled into insignificance in the 
midst of these scenes of confusion. In 1587 the Catholics 
again took the field under a new leader, Joyeuse, hitherto 
better known asa courtier than awarrior. Henry of Navarre, 
after having endeavoured to divide the attention of his enemies 
by repeated marches and countermarches, took post in the plain 
of Coutras, in the northern part of Guienne; where his in- 
ferior force was soon threatened by the approach not only of 
Joyeuse but of two other armies. 


Battle of Coutras. —‘ Joyeuse was afraid of sharing with the 
leaders of these armies the glory of a victory which would give him 
the first rank in the League. He advanced, and made some 
prisoners, one of whom brought him the information that the Kin 
of Navarre awaited him on the Droune. Joyeuse, transported wit 
joy, exclaimed, “* Your liberty, my friend, shall be the reward of 
this news’? He hastened to communicate it to his army: the 
intreated to be led on immediately, they embraced each other, and 
the young men whispered, ‘* We shall soon see Paris; and we shall 
carry thither the King of Navarre, tied hands and feet.”” They 
wagered with each other who should be first engaged, and who 
should kill the greatest number of enemies ; and, during the whole 
night, their preparations seemed to be rather for a festival than 
fora battle. With the dawn of day was seen a too magnificent 
spectacle ; the court of the King of France was never more splen- 
did than this camp: the men of family all appeared in coats of velvet 
or silk, embroidered with gold and silver ; their helmets were orna- 
mented with plumes; precious stones dazzled on their armour; 
and they wore scarfs, the valued gifts of their mistresses, whose 
richly decorated portraits hung from their bosoms. If, however, 
their dress was effeminate, their air was martial; they managed 
their fiery steeds with dexterity ; and they swore not to yield an 
inch of territorry to the enemy. The dreadful words, “* No quar- 
ter !”” resounded through the ranks long before the battle began. 

‘In the camp of the King of Navarve, all was austere and silent : 
the officer was distinguished from the soldier only by a scarf of 
the most simple description fand heir armour was all of iron. The 
men of family appeared ‘as pfoud of their poverty as of their 
wounds; and their robust old age proved their long services. 
The ranks were closed, and the squadrons advanced in order. 
The noise of the drums and trumpets now ceased, the ministers of 
,the Gospel began prayers, all knelt down, and pious hermits 

could not have shewn greater fervour than was seen in this camp 
during prayers. Joyeuse, from the other side of the river, saw 
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with contempt these soldiers on their knees. “ They are afraid,” 
said he to Lavardin. * Do not deceive yourself,” said that officer, 
who had fought against them: “ they are never more terrible than 
on arising from prayers.” The Protestants rose from their knees, 
singing with a loud voice one of Marot’s psalms, which begins 
thus: “ This is the happy day when God shall crown his elect.’’ 
— The ministers then placed themselves in the ranks, taking off 
their clerical dress, and assuming the armour of warriors.’ 


Henry soon made the most able dispositions, seizing an 
eminence, and making it a shelter for a part of his troops; while 
in front of his squadrons he placed ¢zrazlleurs, and instructed 
them to fire so as to spread alarm among the enemy’s horse. 
His left wing appearing weak, a detachment of infantry was 
sent quickly along his frout to reinforce it. ‘The enemy saw 
this movement, and considered it as a mark of disorder: but 
the detachment passed with rapidity; and Henry’s troops, 
though only 7coo in number, presented a compact mass, 
posted so as to support each other by easy movements. At 
eight o’clock the fire of the artillery began; that of Henry, 
though consisting of only a few pieces, proceeded from the 
eminence, and was destructive ; that of the Catholics, though 
much greater, was fired from the plain, and had little effect. 
The Catholic cavalry rushed forwards to the charge, and 
seemed to carry all before them; they drove back a part of 
the line of the Protestants, and advanced even to the baggage. 
Henry marked their progress, and held himself in readiness 
to fall on their second body, as it came up to support the 
first; he assailed it before it could effect a junction, threw it 
into disorder, and surrounded Joyeuse, who fell when on the 
point of being made prisoner by Henry. His surviving 
officers surrendered : the soldiers followed their example, and 
were treated with humanity; and of the whole army, only a 
few thousands of those who made the first attack retired in 
order. 

Such was tlie battle of Coutras, which, however, proved 
wholly indecisive against an enemy so greatly superior: but 
the dissentions of the Catholics now led the way to scenes of 
horror among themselves. In 1588 the leaders of the League 
became the avowed masters of Paris, and obliged Henry III. 
to withdraw to Blois: it was then that the latter perpetrated 
an act unfortunately too frequent in that age of depravity, — 
the assassination of the Duke of Guise, whom he decoyed to 
a meeting of council, and caused to be put to death in the 
pesage leading to the cabinet. On learning the fulfilment of 

is nefarious orders, the King went into the apartments of 


his mother, and said, “* I am now a King, for the Duke of 
Guise 
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Guise is no more.” Catharine, however, was cold and re- 
served: she had not been instrumental in advising this 
sanguinary measure, and she had lived too long to cherish 
great expectations from such a policy. 

The assassination of the chief of the League, and soon after- 
ward that of a high clerical dignitary, his brother, Cardinal 
cf Lorraine, incensed all the zealous Catholics against 
Henry III., and obliged him, for self-preservation, to throw 
himself into the arms of the Protestants. Uniting his forces 
with those of Henry of Navarre, they marched jointly against 
the capital ; which was defended by the soldiers of the League, 
paid by Philip IL, and commanded by the Duke of Mayenne, 
the surviving brother of the Duke of Guise. It was durin 
this siege (1589), that the weak and unfortunate Henry IIT. 
was assassinated by a Catholic fanatic; and the war, if not 
lessened in point of magnitude, became simplified in its 
object, there being now only two parties; viz. Henry of Na- 
varre, and the League, the former supported by our Elizabeth, 
the latter by Philip II. 

We may now bid adieu to assassination and desultory war- 
fare; the notice that remains relating to the exploits of armies 
and the competition of eminent commanders. Henry, unable 
to enter Paris, withdrew towards Normandy, to await succours 
from England; and, though greatly inferior in numbers, he 
took advantage of a fortified pesition at Arques, near Diep 
so effectually as to repulse the reiterated attacks of the Duke 
of Mayenne. It was on the occasion of this success that he 
wrote a remarkable note to Crillon, one of his most gallant 
military companions. ‘* Pends-toi, brave Crillon! nous avons 
combattu 2 Arques, et tu n’y étais pas. Adieu, brave Crillon! 
je vous aime a tort et 2 travers.” Encouraged by this success, 
and reinforced by English artillery, Henry marched towards 
Paris, and continued his operations for several months with- 
out an opportunity of fighting a pitched battle ; until the oppo- 
site army, strengthened by a late arrival of Spaniards, came 
in sight of him at Ivry, on the banks of the river Eure. The 
conflict was long and obstinate; the Duke of Mayenne, at the 
head of the French Catholics, performed the duties of an able 
General ; and the Spaniards under Count Egmont (son of the 
Count of that name who had been beheaded by the Duke of 
Alva) fought with desperate fury: but the activity of Henry, 
and the intelligence of his officers, at length put the Protest- 
ants in possession of the field. Paris was now closely in- 
vested; the horrors of famine began to be felt in that popu- 
lous capital; the citizens murmured; and they would soon 
have driven the garrison to surrender, had not their hopes 
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been kept alive by the approach of a Spanish army from the 
Netherlands, less formidable by its numbers than by its dis- 
cipline, and the admirable judgment of its commander, the 
Duke of Parma. Henry was now matched with the first 
General of the age; on each side were displayed signal proofs 
of military talent : but the Duke accomplished the relief of 
the capital without allowing himself to be forced to a battle, 
and finally made good his retreat in the depth of winter, not- 
withstanding all the annoyance of his enterprizing opponent. 

The subsequent passage, brief as it is, deserves to be noticed, 
as indicative both of the susceptible disposition of Henry, and 
of the frankness with which he converted his enemies into 
friends : 

‘ Hardly had the king closed the campaign of 15go, when 
chance led him to the chateau of Cceuvres, the residence of 
Gabrielle d’Estrées ; she was only 18 years of age; a perfect 
beauty, of the mildest temper, and the most pleasing cast of 
mind; and her modesty greatly heightened her charms, while it 
gave to her features an expression of lively sensibility. She lived 
at this time with her father, a distinguished ar tillery officer, and 
zealous adherent of the King.—In 1591, Henry carried on few 
sieges and fought no pitched battle; his time being chiefly em- 
ployed in useful negociations. In one of his marches, he entered 
a castle where the Chancellor Chivernz had been living retired since 
his loss of favour under Henry III. He addressed this magistrate 
with a cordiality which affected him; Chéiverni was gained over, 
and deemed himself fortunate in the opportunity of attaching him- 
self to such a monarch. After having behaved w eakly under the 
weakest of kings, he became under a vigilant prince an active, 
firm, and sincere minister.’ 


The next year (1592) again called forth a brilliant display 
of tactical skill, Henry having laid siege to the important 
city of Rouen with a large army, and the Duke of Parma 
being once more enjoined by Philip to enter France in the 
hope of delivering it. Henry, unwilling to lose the fruit of 
his past labours, continued the operations of the siege, left 
his main body in their lines, and advanced, with a chosen 
band, to watch the approach of his antagonist. Here, how- 
ever, ‘he encountered great danger, and “the progress of the 
siege was essentially retarded by his absence. He was obliged 
at last to relinquish it; and the Duke of Parma entered the 
place, and proceeded down the banks of the Seine to accom- 
plish the reduction of a tract of country which was deemed 
necessary to the future safety of the city. The localities were 
here favourable to the active mind of Henry; who occupied 
the defiles by which the Spaniards had arrived, and fortified 


his camp against their expected attack. This sudden march 
was 
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was not foreseen by the enemy: the Duke of Mayenne and 
other officers in the Spanish camp considered the situation of 
their allies as extremely perilous: but no difficulties seemed 


insurmountable to the Duke of Parma. He availed himself 


of the high ground between him and the royalists to move 
from his position ; ; threatened with his cavalry an attack on 
their works ; taking advantage of the occurrence of a fog, 
crossed the river on boats and rafts, hastily collected ; and pro- 
tected his retreat first by cavalry, and finally by artiller y, in 
a manner which called forth the warmest admiration of his 
opponents. This was the last exploit of the Duke; who, 
having been wounded in an action with Henry’s troops, and 
always neglecting himself for the performance of his military 
duties, became unable to take the field again, and died, par tly 
from the consequences of the wound, partly from the injury 
caused to his health by fourteen successive campaigns. 

Henry, aware that his religious creed was now the grand 
obstacle to his acquisition of the crown, and the pacification 
of his subjects, determined to adopt a profession of faith that 
would be agreeable to the great majority of the nation. His 
conversion took place in 1593, and was followed in the next 
year by his entry into Paris, the grand focus of the League. 
Still the bigotry of certain Catholics and the treasures of 
Spain protracted the submission of the kingdom at large; and 
Henry had many fatiguing marches and obstinate sieges to 
accomplish, before he could dissolve the last links of oppo- 
sition. The young Duke of Guise, third of the name, now 
(1594) came over to him, and was followed, though not till 
after a considerable interval, by his uncle, the Duke of May- 
enne. At last, after an sleornition of success and failure in 
the operations against the Spaniards on the side of Flanders, 
peace was concluded with the gloomy and obstinate Philip II, 
in 1598. ‘The edict of Nantes, passed in the same year, tran- 
quillized the Protestants; and the submission of Bretagne 
extended the sway of Henry over every province of the 
kingdom. 

M. Lacretee’s fourth volume is given to the remaining 
twelve years of the reign of this generous and beneficent 
prince. After so long a ‘continuance of commotion and blood- 
shed, it was a grateful task to Henry and his faithful minister 
to direct their efforts to the reduction of the burdens of the 
people. 


‘ What activity was displayed in every department by Sull 
Corruption was assailed on all sides. His first natin had <a 
effect of increasing the product of the great branches of taxation 
by several hundred thousand pounds a-year. The taxes in these 
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days were not only farmed but sub-farmed ; and the lessees in the 
latter case paid nearly twice as much as government received from 
their principals. A royal edict cancelled all sub-farms, and Sully 
obtained from the farmers-general as large a payment to the crown 
as they had derived from their subordinates; while the lower 
classes were relieved from various burdens which they paid to their 
feudal lords. It was in vain that the Duke d’Epernon, in the 
name of these rapacious nobles, exclaimed against the new mea- 
sures as tyrannical; Su//y defended in his presence all the plans 
which he had caused the King to adopt: D’Epernon ventured to 
let fall threatening expressions: Sully recollected that he was still 
a soldier, and laid his hand on his sword; and the council-room 
was on the point of being stained with blood. ‘“ My friend,” 
said Henry, “ if he challenge you, I will be your second.” 
D’Epernon did not again appear at the council. 

: The next step was to put an end to arbitrary tolls, and to estab- 
lish the responsibility of public officers. Before this time, the 
collectors of*taxes kept two sets of books, one public, the other 
private ; in the latter of which were recorded all irregular re- 
ceipts. Sully, however, laid down clear and unequivocal rules, 
and insisted that all should be open to inspection. The arrears of 
the army were scrupulously paid, and the soldiers thus deprived 
of all pretence for oppressing the people. The peasant, after 
forty years of disorder, ceased to tremble at the sight of a soldier, 
and looked on him as the protector of his harvest: the foreign 
mercenaries were discharged; even the Swiss regiments under- 
went a reduction; and the arsenals of Henry became the best 
supplied of any in Europe.’ 


We have towards the end of the work (Vol. IV. p. 342.) 
an account of the extensive scheme formed by Henry IV. for 
the humiliation of the house of Austria; which, mistress as 
it was of Spain, the Netherlands, and part of Italy, threat- 
ened Europe in those days with a military despotism not un- 
like the tyranny of Bonaparte in ours. The plan attributed 
to Henry is interesting both in itself, and as exhibiting the 
very material changes that have since occurred in the state of 
Europe.—A fund of 700,000]. sterling was ready in the 
French treasury; a farther supply of two millions annually 
was insured for three years; and all the minor continental 
states were ready to lend an assisting hand to him who pro- 
posed to assert their independence. The Duke of Savoy 
hoped for a share of the Milanese; Venice, an older and 
more faithful ally, flattered herself with the acquisition of 
Sicily : the Pope would have had a portion of the Neapolitan 
territory; the Swiss, of l‘ranche Comté and Alsace: the Dutch 
hoped to acquire a part of Belgium; the Elector of Bavaria 
looked higher, and aspired to the imperial dignity : Denmark 
and Sweden were expected to support the Protestant princes 
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in the north of Germany ; while France, the centre and main- 
spring of the confederacy, was to direct an army of 40,000 
men towards the Maese; a second towards the Pyrenees, to 
oppose invasion from Spain; and a third across the Alps, to 
aid in the projected attacks on the Italian dominions of the 
enemy. 

Henry IV. was the first king of the Bourbon branch; 
the line of Valois having expired with Henry III. In the 
age of which we have been treating, the voice of the people 
had no influence on the measures of government, but all power 
was divided between the court and the nobles. The latter in 
France, as in other feudal states, held their abode in castles, 
and were accustomed to traverse the country and to ap- 
pear in the capital at the head of a body of armed followers. 
Even the governor of a province, or large town, though holding 
his commission from the crown, was much less dependent on 
the sovereign than in our times. In this state of things, the 
exertions of the executive government were far inferior to those 
of any of the improved countries of Europe at the present 
day. Hence the difficulty experienced by the predecessors of 
Henry IV. in subjugating the Protestants; who, according to 
some opinions, did not form above a tenth, and certainly not 
above a fifth, of the population. We are, however, to take 
into account that, in point of zeal, and still more in point of 
intelligence, they were greatly superior to their opponents. 

In conclusion: we can by no means regard M. Lacre- 
TELLE as fortunate in the choice of his subject; all except the 
last volume is replete with war, and, in a great measure, with 
massacre; it is a time in which we see the “ father divided 
against the son, and the arm of the brother lifted up against 
the brother.” Another consideration of much importance 
relates to the materials from which this work is composed : 
they are not official documents, but memoirs written by indi- 
viduals who figured more or less in the struggles of the age; 
they{are consequently full of personal anecdotes and insulated 
details; a remark which applies to the best of them all, the 
memoirs of Sully. M. Lacrere te has, however, combined 
these materials with judgment; adopting all that appears 
worthy of credit, and rejecting all that is exaggerated or con- 
tradictory : but the consequence is that his production abounds 
much more in anecdote than in general events, or views of 
policy. Still it is of a character greatly superior to those 
which generally fall to our lot to peruse; and it is, in parti- 
cular, remarkable for animation of narrative and delineation 
of character: no author exhibiting more clearly the traits of 
the leading men of the age, and none being more successful in 
carrying his reader along the course of events. 
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Art. XIV. Del’Industrie Francaise, &c. ; i. e. On the productive 
Industry of France, by Count Cuaprat, formerly Minister 
for the Home Department, now a Member of the Institute, 
( Scientific iow} one of the chief Officers of the Legion 
of Honour, Kaight of the Royal Order of St. Michael, &c. 
2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 248. and 462. Paris. 1819. 


"[ name of Cuaprat is well known to those who have fol- 

lowed the progress of chemical science in France, and 
not altogether new to the more numerous class who have 
studied nothing of France but her politics. A native of 
Montpelier, and educated as a physician and _ naturalist, 
M. pe CHaApral was approaching to middle age at the time 
of the Revolution, and was called to Paris by government, in 
1793, to aid in the manufacture of gun-powder, at a moment 
when the new republic was assailed by the armies of almost 
all Europe. . Intrusted with the direction of a great manu- 
facture, he suceeeded in simplifying the process and in- 
creasing the quantity produced to such an extent, that the 
French armies no longer experienced a deficiency of this 
grand engine of warfare. 

In 1798 he was chosen a member of the Institute, and was 
advanced, after the rise of Bonaparte, (in 1800,) to the high 
station of Minister of the Home Department; —a situation that 
enabled the lover of science to extend an effectual patronage 
to the productive industry of his country. M. pe C. ac- 
cordingly invited many intelligent foreigners into France, 
and introduced a number of useful improvements. In 1804; 
he resigned his place of minister, but continued at Paris,  cul- 
tivating the intimacy of men of science, and prosecuting his 
chemical studies. His misfortune, in a political sense, was his 
adherence to Bonaparte, particularly in 1815, after his return 
from Elba; “when he accepted a peerage from his former master, 
and lost his claim to the confidence of the Bourbons. He is 
consequently best known for his cultivation of science; in which 
career we have noticed successively (inter alia) his ‘* Elements 
of secgr--x sl (M. R. Vol. vii.);— his “ Treatise on Vine- 
yards,” (Vol. xxxviii.);— and his “ Chemistry applied to the 
Arts,” (Vol. liii.) He is still in the direction of large chemical 
establishments, and has been the discoverer of several pro- 
cesses of great utility. 

No man could be better qualified than M. pk Cuaprat to 
render an account of the productive industry of France: he 
has described its state at two very distinct periods, viz. in 1789, 
prior to the Revolution; and its present condition, after a 
lapse of thirty years. His book is divided into four parts, 
viz. Vol. I. Part 1. Commerce of France in 178g, treated first 
with regard to particular countries, as Spain, Swisserland, 
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Italy, England, &c., and afterward (p. 132.) in a more compres 
hensive form, exhibiting the total imports and exports prior to 
1789.— Part 2. Agriculture; its present state, with relation to 
corn-culture; pasturage ; vines; silk; hemp, and flax. This is 
followed by an estimate of the lands appropriated to woods and 
forests; of the different rent of land in different depart- 
ments; of the capital employed in agriculture; and, lastly, 
of the annual value of agricultural produce raised in France. 

Vol. II. Part 3. Manufactures; improvements in mechanics 
and chemistry ; manufacture of silks; woollens; linens ; cottons; 
hardware; leather; salt; sugar; soap; hats; paper; spirituous 
liquors, &c.— Part 4. On regulations for productive industry ; 
interference of the French government under Coldert ; rules 
prescribed to the manufacturers; on the merits of treaties of 
commerce; on the privileges of incorporations, apprentice- 
ships, &c. 

Agriculture.—Of the surface of France, at least the pro- 
ductive part of that surface, the 

Arable ground occupies nearly one-half; 

Forests and plantations, - one-eighth ; 
Pasturage and meadows, - _ one-eighth; 

Vines, - - - - one-twenty-second ; 
Heath and bad land, - one-thirteenth. 

In the mode of cultivating the ground, whether for corn or 
vines, and still more in the management of pasture, great im- 
provements have been introduced in France within the last 
thirty years, and from avery obvious cause. Before the Revo- 
lution, the best lands were holden by the clergy, who had only 
a life-interest in them, and, consequently, no motive for their 
improvement; or by the great nobles, whose minds, occupied 
with the splendor of Paris or Versailles, were seldom directed 
to their possessions in the country. A third class, the peasantry, 
derived from their labours nothing beyond a bare subsistence 3 
and they were discouraged by their poverty, by the oppressive 
operation of tithes, and by other impolitic burdens, from all 
idea of improving the ground. Since the Revolution, things 
have been altogether altered: taxes are distributed equally ; 
the pernicious relics of the feudal system are abrogated; and 
the peasant is, in many cases, the proprietor of the land which 
he cultivates: their occupancies are too small for corn-culture, 
but of sufficient extent for vines. In former times, the ro- 
tation of crops was very little known in France, the farmers 
adhering blindly to the old routine of wheat in one year, oats 
for the next, and fallow in the third ; and the last proved, till 
very lately, the chief resource of cattle, for it is only since 1790 
that the sowing of grass has become general in France. ‘The 
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effects have been most beneficial, as well in increasing: the 
number of cattle as in improving the ground by their manure; 
and, in travelling through the country, the eye is struck with 
the most remarkable difference: the cattle in the districts in 
which artificial grasses are unknown being poor, and the 
ground unproductive, while, in the other provinces, almost 
every acre is made useful. 

Potatoes were long neglected in France, even by the pea- 
santry, but their value has of Jate been felt in seasons of 
deficient corn-crops. Government has therefore taken an 

_active part in augmenting the produce of them; and, though 
far less cultivated than in England, they are now raised to an 
extent that will mitigate very materially the hardships of fu- 
ture scarcity. 

Merino sheep were introduced into France by the unfor- 
tunate Louis XVI., who caused a flock to be imported, -and 
placed under the care of intelligent persons at his newly pur- 
chased residence of Rambouillet. In 1796, on the conclusion 
of the first war with Spain, a farther import to the amount 
of 4000 Merinos took place, and flocks of this description are 
now found in various parts of France. Their wool is under- 
stood to have maintained its fineness; while, by crossing the 

‘native breeds, the wool of the latter has been greatly improved. 
The introduction of the Merinos was moreover the first thing 
that induced landholders in France to give attention to wool- 
growing: till then, it would have been deemed almost ridiculous 
to-expend money on a sheep-fold, or to lay down instructions 
for the-improvement of a flock, such vulgar cares being left to 
common shepherds. 

‘Our readers will not have forgotten the project of Bona- 
parte, at the time of our Orders in Council, (1808 and 1809,) 
for supplying the want of ‘West-India sugar by the extraction 
of saccharine matter from beet-root. M. pr C. is a chemist, 
and insists largely (Vol. I. p. 158. 160.) on the practicability 
and even oe. of this process; maintaining that sixty 
acres thus appropriated would supply fifteen tons of sugar, 
and an equal quantity of molasses, besides affording in the 
refuse a most healthy nourishment for cattle. These results 
are founded, he says, on an experience of six years; and 
this ‘culture, though partaking as yet of the imperfections of 
a new process, will, if not checked by a tax, produce sugar 
equally cheap with that of the West-India colonies. 

Commerce. — The work of M. pr C. is somewhat deficient 
in late Custom-house returns. Though the state of trade 
between France and other countries in 1789 is given with 
great clearness, and, with reference to the present period, 2 
number of general remarks are added on the probable course 
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of commerce in a season of profound peace, still we have few 
statements of actual exports and imports ; owing probably to 
the yet unsettled state of trade, and to the almost unparalleled 
distress of late years.. 


Taser of the VaLue of Exports and Imports from France 
in 1787, 1788, 1789. 


Corn, Spirituous Liquors, and other Articles of Provision. 


Imports. Exports. 
1787 (Sterling) £ 8,200,000 ££ 9,300,000 
1738 - - 10,000,000 10,100,000 
1789 - = 12,500,000 Qy500,000 — 
Raw Materials for Manufacture. 
1787 - - 7,800,000 1,800,000 
1788 - - 6,900,000 1,850,000 
1789 - - 73000,000 1,900,000 
Manufactured Articles of all Kinds. 
1787 - - 4,800,000 6,300,000 
1788 - - 2,900,000 6,400,000 
1789 - - 2,600,000 6,400,000 


Total of Imports and Exports, including Cattle, Drugs, &c. 
in addition to the above. 


1787 - - 253500,000 18,000,000 
1788 - - 23,200,000 18,000,000 
1789 - == 25,600,000 17,700,000 


The great excess of the imports over the exports in these 
years arose from the trade of France with her colonies, from 
which she received produce of a value of nearly 10,000,000). 
sterling annually; while her exports to them were regularly 
under 5,000,000]. Of this large amount of produce, the 
single colony of St. Domingo furnished a value of 6,000,0001,, 
and supplied the mother-country with the means of extensive 
experts to Hamburgh and the north of Europe. The case 
is now much altered ; and M. pe C. is inclined (Vol. I. p. 99.) 
to consider the future intercourse of France and England as 
likely to be limited to a small number of articles, whether of 
peathite or of manufactures. We, on the other hand, 
anticipate a great variety and extent of exchanges, whenever 
either of the respective governments shall deem it expedient 
to remove the existing restrictions. No one but a manu- 
facturer can conceive into how many qualities, or shades of 
qualities, the preparation of a particular article, such as 
cotton, is subdivided; or how advantageous it is for England 
to make an importation of certain qualities from France, 
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while France finds her account in drawing other qualities 
from us. Of this fact, the two countries had a satisfactory 
proof in the few years of unrestricted commerce which 
followed the mercantile treaty of 1786: the intercourse at 
that time was very active; our assortments were rendered 
much more complete; and the exports of our merchants, 
whether to the Continent of Europe, to the United States, or 
to Spanish America, were increased by our command of 
articles which our home-manufacturers could not have 
furnished. * 

Manufactures. — In this department of French statistics, the 
information of M. p— Cuwaprat is recent and copious; and it 
shews beyond a doubt that the progress of improvement in 
France, if less rapid than in England, has been much greater 
than that of any other country. The Revolution cancelled, 
at one blow, those old standing regulations which had so 
long held industry captive, and checked the spirit of inven- 
tion. England, also, has had her compulsory enactments as 
to manufactures, in the laws of Edward IV., Richard IIL, 
Henry VIL, and Henry VIII.: but the existence of a repre- 
sentative body, the aversion to recur (as in France) to the 
executive power on every occasion, and, above all, the 
Revolution of 1688, caused these regulations to fall into 
disuse, and enabled English manufacturers to give free scope 
to their ingenuity, while their neighbours were in fetters. Till 
towards the year 1660, almost all the manufactures of France 
had been confined to coarse qualities; fine woollens were 
imported from Holland and Spain; fine silks from Italy; 
stockings from England; linen and lace from Brabant and 
Holland. About that time, Colbert became minister of 
finance, and introduced a number of regulations for the 
extension of trade ; inviting foreigners to settle in France, and 
granting a bounty on ship-building, and a farther bounty on 
a variety of exports and imports: the effect of which, and 
of other government-interferences, was to carry the number 
of looms in the woollen manufacture to more than 40,000 in 
six years. The next step in this artificial system was to 
attempt to insure a permanent reputation to French woollens,. 
by imposing strict regulations on the mode of manufacture : 
an act or ordonnance of August, 1669, prescribed the length 
and breadth of the different kinds of cloth then in fashion, 
the serges, druggets, &c,: obliging the manufacturers, under 
a heavy penalty, to employ frames on a new plan, and to 











* This topic has been happily illustrated by Mr. D. Bannatyne, 
in a pamphlet reported in our Number for August, 1816. | 
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destroy all frames of different dimensions. Inspectors were 
appointed to examine the wool on sale, and to superintend 
the enforcement of these peremptory orders; and so minute 
were the regulations, that even the number of threads in a 
yard of cloth were prescribed. All this took place at the 
desire of the associated manufacturers, and was considered’ 
for a time as the safeguard of French industry: but ex 
rience at length shewed, that countries less shackled in their 
mode of work were likely to become formidable competitors. 
The resource in such cases was not a decided change, but a 
modification of the regulations, by a new ordonnance of the 
king: in the Levant trade, for instance, the first act (1669) 
was qualified by a subsequent one in 1697, and by a farther 
regulation in 1708. On this plan of change and renewed 
change, but still adhering to positive regulations, the French 
manufacturers proceeded for more than a century: when at 
last, in 1779, an order was issued, giving every person leave 
to follow his own method, provided that he distinguished the 
goods thus made from those that were manufactured agreeably 
to the regulations. This, however, lasted scarcely a year ; 
the power of habit and prejudice prevailed; and the royal 
order of 1780 and 1781 threw back manufacturing industr 
into its former fetters; from which they were not relieved tilt 
the dreadful convulsion of 1789. 


M. bE C. exhibits in a striking light (Vol. II. p. 317.) the. 


injury caused to France by the exclusive privileges of corpor- 
ations, and the mischievous effects of the law which prevented a 
workman from settling in business in any town except that in: 
which he had served an apprenticeship. ‘This law is of very 
old date: in 1755 it was partially abrogated: but the four 
principal manufacturing towns in the kingdom, Paris, Lyons, 
Rouen, and Lille, persisted in adhering to their old privileges. 
Foreign artisans were also prohibited from settling in France ; 
and it was not till 1767 that this absurd restriction was with- 
drawn. ‘The increase of population in France, about a sixth 
in the last thirty years of war and revolution, is owing, in a 
great measure, to the facility now oo to workmen to set 
up in business at an early age, which leads in general to their 
marrying; and it is calculated that the number of married 
artisans in the towns of France is at present double its amount 
under the tyranny of the corporations. The other causes of 
increased population have been the introduction of the cow- 
pox, and the general division of landed property. 

In M. pE Cuaprat’s second volume, we find returns and 
calculations of the actual quantities of silk, woollen, linen, 
cotton, and other articles at present manufactured in France; 
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and gladly would we extract his information on these points, 
did not our limits forbid us to dwell longer on such topics, 


and oblige us to confine ourselves to the following amusing 
and instructive anecdote: 


‘ In 1802, Mr. Fox and Lord Cornwallis were at Paris, and were 
invited to visit the Louvre, where a grand exhibition was made of 
the products of French industry. ‘These distinguished foreigners 
expressed great admiration at the richness and beauty of the 
various articles: but Mr. Fox remarked that the ingenuity of the 
French seemed all directed to objects of luxury ; and that he saw 
in no part of the exhibition those articles, not for display but use, 
though at the same time highly finished, which abound so much in 
England. I felt the justice of his observation, and took him to the 
shop of a cutler from the small town of Thiers in Auvergne, the 
inhabitants of which are employed in the manufacture of plain 
hardware ; making knives at gd. per dozen; penknives and scissars 
at 8d.; forks at 5d., and razors from 3s. to 8s. per dozen. I de- 
sired the cutler to shew me samples of these different articles : 
but it was with no little difficulty that I prevailed on him to 
fetch them from the back part of his shop, whither he had con- 
signed them, to leave room for a display of some guns and 
cutlery of which he had superintended the manufacture. The 
low price and substantial quality of these articles surprized 
Mr. Fox, who filled his pockets with them, and declared that 
there was nothing of the kind so cheap in England. I next took 
him to a watchmaker from Besancon, where he found watches, 
cased in silver, at 11s.6d. each; he bought half-a-dezen, and 
frankly told me that he had now quite a different opinion of the 
state of productive industry in France. What would he have said 


at this day, on seeing all our succeeding improvements as to price 
and quality ? 


From this and other passages, apprehensions may be 
excited in many of our countrymen regarding the future pros- 
perity of our manufactures; labour being cheaper by one- 
third on the opposite shores of the Channel. Enough 
certainly appears from these volumes to shew that any farther 
increase of our taxation would be ruinous ; and that it is of the 
greatest importance to reduce our national expenditure so as 
to become relieved from certain burdens, such as the ve 
impolitic tax lately imposed on foreign wool: — but, with a 
resolute determination to maintain peace, and to give free 
scope to productive industry, we see no reason for our manu- 
facturers to despair. France is deficient in three main points, 
viz. Capital, Water-communication, and Fuel: her merchants 
have yet to learn the precious lesson of transacting business for 
a small profit ; and a considerable time must clapse ere the na- 
tional energy can be strongly pointed in the direction of trade. 
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Similar observations apply to Germany ; and the Netherlands, 
which alone are exempt from them, are, like ourselves, over- 
burdened by taxation. ‘The more timid among our country- 
men are likely to derive encouragement from the apprehen- 
sions of M. pve C. himself, as expressed in the passage 
(Vol. II. p. 417.) relative tothe custom-duties of France. In 
that country, the customs form a comparatively small part of the 
revenue, seldom exceeding two or 3,000,000l. sterling: which 
has led to discussions, which in England unfortunately it 
would be idle to entertain, relative to the expediency of the 
total abolition of these customs, or at least of all oo as eXx- 
ceed 15 per cent. on the imported article. Count C. gives a 
decided opinion for the retention of these duties, less as a 
financial object than as a method of protecting certain manu- 
factures, such as hardware and cottons, which would other- 
wise be unable to stand the competition of England and 
Germany. To legislate for the introduction or extension of 
particular manufactures is in general very bad policy, being 
in short nothing else than patronizing a part at the expence 
of the whole. ‘The only case in which such interference is ad- 
missible is after the erection of works and the investment of 
capital, on the principle that of two evils the greater would be 
to allow the labour to be lost, and the works to decay. 

It must not, however, be inferred that M. pe Cuaprar 
approves of much interference on the part of government in 
matters of trade: for he expresses the contrary opinion very 
decidedly, when treating on the question of the monopoly 
or the tree growth of tobacco: a plant which forms a ver 
conspicuous article in the French budget. During the Re- 
volution, its culture was laid open: but, in the reign of Bona- 
parte, the Duke of Gaéta, his well known finance-minister, 
deemed it expedient to recur to the old plan of a limited growth, 
and a monopoly of the manufacture in the hands of government. 
Tobacco is accordingly cultivated only in particular districts, 
chiefly in the north-east of France, and by licences from the 
Excise. It was much debated in the last session of the French 
House of Commons, whether this restriction should be con- 
tinued, or the cultivation thrown entirely open; the decision 
was for the restriction: but M. p— Cuaprat takes a different 
side ; and he manifests (p. 168.) that, when the culture was free, 
the quantity of tobacco raised in France amounted in the leaf 
to 11,000 tons, while, since the limitation, it has not averaged 
3000. His plan would be to reduce the duty (at present very 
high) to 1s. 3d. per pound on the calculation ; conceiving that 
smuggling would thus be discouraged, consumption increased, 
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and the produce of the tax raised from 1,400,000l. to 
1,800,000l. a-year. 

As a political economist, the Count pe C. has sound and 
liberal views. Of treaties of commerce he thinks, like other en- 
lightened men, that, however suitable to a time of ignorance 
and insecurity, they are in these days no longer necessary, and 
are in fact productive of decided injury. Sudden changes, either 
in such treaties or in taxes, should above all things be avoided: 
the manufacturer makes his calculations on the existing laws; 
so that the slightest addition to his burdens may destroy the 
equilibrium, and produce a shock that will be felt from the ear- 
liest stage in production to the last in consumption. This has 
been strikingly exemplified in the case of salt, the duties on 
which are (Vol. II. p. 170.) not less injurious in France than 
in England; and, without rendering the article dear for do- 
mestic consumption, they deprive the agriculturist almost en- 
tirely of its use as food for cattle, or as manure for the ground. 
The quantities thus applied, in the years when salt was duty- 
free, almost exceed belief: but our pages do not admit of our 
making extracts either of this or of other statistical tables, 
such as (Vol. I. p. 173.) a return of the quantities of corn, 
wheat, barley, oats, and maise, raised in each respective depart- 
ment; or (p. 177.) of the annual produce of France in wine; 
or (p. 179.) of the numbers of sheep and quantities of wool; of 
(p- 193.) the number of horses in each province; or, lastly, 
(p- 197.) of a similar but more circumstantial return of the 
horned cattle. These documents, which to some of our readers 
may appear too minute, arqof great interest in a geographical 
and political sense; for they indicate, more clearly than any 
description, the soil and the products of different parts of a 
country. 

The defects to be placed in the scale against so many recom- 
mendations are of comparatively little importance. The Count 
nE C. falls occasionally into a diffuseness, and at other times 
into a minuteness of detail, which, if ever admitted into his 
work, ought to have been consigned to his Appendix. In his 
ardour for statistical estimates, he hazards (Vol. I. pp. 222.232.) 
a calculation of the value of the fish extracted annually from 
the ponds and inclosed bays of France; and he attempts 
(p- 233.) to discriminate with precision the amount of the forage 
consumed on the ground by the cattle, compared with that 
which they eat in a dried state when within doors. In some 
passages, (Vol, I. p. 153.) his glowing colouring suggests the 
idea of exaggeration: but in others, (p. 166.) w in ead 
the possibility of extending the export of the wines an 
brandies of France, or when calculating (Vol. I. p. gg.) the 
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amount of future transactions with Great Britain, we are in- 
clined to consider him as under-rating the favourable chances. 
Moreover, he has not gone sufficiently far in discovering the 
fallacy, or rather deficiency, of those statements which infer 
from custom-house-returns a favourable or an unfavourable 
balance of trade. Taking the book all in all, however, we 
must declare that we seldom have it in our power to announce 
so valuable a publication. It contains researches, not merely of 
a lover of science, but of a man who has been formed by habits 
of public business, and aided by the documents to which such 
habits give access. It is from inquiries like these, and from 
the conclusions suggested by them, that the commercial and 
manufacturing part of the world are to look for relief from 
their present distress, and that England may yet hope to ob- 
tain a revival of her former prosperity. 


Art. XV. Lettres sur [ Italie, &c.; 2.e. Letters on Italy, forming 
a Sequel to the ‘“‘ Letters on the Morea, the Hellespont, and 
Constantinople ;” by A. L. CasteLLan, Honorary Member of 
the Royal Academy of Fine Arts. With 50 Etchings, by the 
Author. 3 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1819. Imported by Treuttel 
and Wurtz. Price 2l, 2s. 


NM DE CAsTELLAN is better known to the public as a painter 
* than as aman of letters. Born at Paris in 1772, he was 

sent at an early age for professional improvement to Rome; 
after which, the prosecution of the same object, or rather of 
the ambitious projects of the French government, led him to 
Greece and Constantinople, and produced long since the pub- 
lication of as much of his labours and observations as were 
fit for the public eye. They consisted first of ‘ Letters on 
the Morea and the adjacent Islands,” which appeared in 1808 ; 
next of “ Travels in Greece,” reported in our Appendix to 
vol. Ixvi.; and more lately of an entertaining if not a profound 
work, (see our Appendix to vol, Ixx.) * On the Manners and 
Customs of the Turks.” These productions, like the one now 
before us, are accompanied by a number of sketches from the 
pencil of the author ; which, though rather roughly executed, 
are useful in conveying a distinct idea of the topography, the 
buildings, and the dresses in the countries described. Asa 
scholar, the fame of M. pz Casre.ian has never been great ; 
and as a traveller his reputation is subordinate to that which 
he enjoys as a draftsman, or painter, and to which he owes his 
place of honorary member of the Institute. In this capacity, 
also, he has more than once come before the public; viz. in 
1815, when he printed an essay on the Procédé d’ Encaustique, 
or 
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or the application of olive-oil on impressions of wax; and 
more lately (see our Appendix to Vol. 1lxxxiv.) in an official 
report on the newly discovered art of Lithography. 

The “ Letters on Italy” may be termed a juvenile work ; 
the travels in question being performed so long ago as 1797; 
and appearing to have owed their publication to a calculation 
on the present repute of the writer, rather than to any inherent 
merit in the composition, which contains many evidences of 
the limited knowlege and fanciful effusions of youth. M. ve 
C.’s Survey of Italy began on the south-east coast; where his 
vessel, on arriving from Greece, touched at Otranto, and pro- 
ceeded for the purpose of performing quarantine to Brindisi, 
the antient Brundusium, so well known to classical readers 
from the itinerary of Horace. Nothing can be more melan- 
choly than the present aspect of the town; which is thinned 
in its population by sickness, dull from an almost total absence 
of trade, and having a number of its courts and streets 
covered by grass. The walks exhibit only a few monks and 
women; and the shops, which are thinly scattered, contain 
only articles of necessity, every object of taste or agrément being 
fetched from the larger town of Lecce, or even fromthe distance 
of Naples. In this forlorn condition, the inhabitants have re- 
sorted very generally to the plan of living in religious com- 
munities, in which individuals are received as boarders, with- 
out being pledged to the regulations of the establishment. 
Convents are very numerous, and several of them were visited 
by M. pvEC., and his fellow-traveller. ‘ The nuns, on hearing 
foreigners announced, hastened (he says) to the grating of the 
parloir, and annoyed us with insignificant questions: but our 
embarrassment was soon dispelled by the sound of delightful 
music. It is only in cloisters that such voices are heard: the 
anthems, sung in perfect harmony, and accompanied by various 
instruments, produced a surprising effect; and we fancied that 
we were listening to a concert of angels. The countenances of 
a few of the nuns were perhaps indicative of gloom: but the 
great majority were evidently satisfied with their lot.’ 

The bad health of their town is ascribed by the inha- 
bitants to a very distinguished source: they accuse Cesar 
of having been the author of it, by causing piles to be 
driven into the strand to narrow the harbour; which piles, 
remaining fixed in the ground, impeded the course of the 
fresh water, and converted the vicinity into a great marsh.. 
Other causes, however, have co-operated; and, above all, 
the ‘indolence of the inhabitants; who might not only have 
removed this artificial stoppage, but have corrected the na- 
tural tendency of the adjoining country to retain stagnant 
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water. — From Brindisi, M. pe C. held a north-west course 
along the coast, and was taken by his guide to the celebrated 
field of Cannze, which still bears the too appropriate name of 
él Campo de Sangue. He crossed the Aufidus, now called the 
Ofanto, which rolled on that disastrous day so many bodies 
down its stream; and, in traversing the great plains in the 
vicinity, occupied only by some scattered flocks, he was pain- 
fully reminded of the decay of several of the fairest portions 
of Italy, and warned against placing confidence in the highly 
coloured pictures of the pastoral state as given to us by the 
poets. The traveller who, like him, has visited La Puglia, 
(the antient Apulia) in Italy, or Estramadura in Spain, has 
seen the shepherd-state in its bare and uninviting reality. 

M. bE C.’s journey in Italy was by no means long or com- 
prehensive: from the south-east coast he proceeded to Naples, 
thence to Rome, Tivoli, Florence, and Pisa, but ended his 
observations without penctrating either to Lombardy or to 
the north-east. In what manner, may our readers ask, does 
such a traveller find materials to fill three octavo volumes ? 
He enlarges on objects of taste with the ardour of an artist, 
and discovers no small share of the tendency to declamation 
which is so common among French writers : while his age, at 
the time of the journey, led him to record and even to ex- 
patiate on topics which he would either have omitted or 
treated very briefly, in maturer years. Of these and the 
other matters of his book, the following is an outline, con- 
densed from his table of contents. 

Vol. I. Departure from Corfu; Arrival at Otranto; Pas- 
sage along the Coast to Brindisi; Performance of Quarantine 
there; Description of the Town; its insalubrity ; Journey 
along the south-east Coast of Italy; Bari; Barletta; Descrip- 
tion of the Territory corresponding to the antient Samnium; 
Naples; Vesuvius; Pompeii.— Vol. II]. Terracina; Cam- 
pagna di Roma: Rome; Tivoli (described at great length) ; 
the antient Villas; Remarks on Italian Painters. — Vol. ILI. 
Tuscany; Contrast between Rome and Florence; Tuscan 
Architecture; Paintings; Statues; Fiesole (a town to the 
north-east of Florence); Pratolino, (a country-palace of the 
Medicis) ; the Campo Santo of Pisa; Abbey of Vallombrosa, 
and the adjacent Parts of the Appennines; Conclusion. 

Several of these topics possess considerable interest: but, 
in treating them, the author allows himself to go into de- 
tails more suited to the minutie of a private journal than to 
the grave importance of a printed work. We shall confine 
our attention to passages of general interest. 


Naples 
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Naples.—* Pomp and misery, nearly as they approach in almost 
every capital, are particularly striking at Naples, where the man 
who displays a splendid equipage and the attendance of footmen 
is reduced to bare necessaries in the interior of his mansion, of 
which, perhaps, he occupies only a corner. His income arises 
chiefly from card-money. Another, still more embarrassed, but 
who ies the day shews himself only in a carriage, steals out by 
a back-door when the streets are lighted solely by the lamps, and 
is muffled up in his mantle that he may not be recognized even by 
this pale glimmering. Whither does he go in this mysterious 
garb ?—to the market-place, to buy a few spoonsfull of macaroni, 
which he swallows in the unfurnished room that forms his only 
abode. 

‘ The number of lazzaroni has been much exaggerated ; as also 
that of the lawyers of Naples: the latter owing to the professional 
dress, a mantle and black coat, a been adopted by many 
people of no profession, in order to distinguish them from the 
vulgar. The retainers of the law, whether pleaders or attornies, 
do not exceed 3000.’ 


Portici is a country-palace of the King of Naples, with a 
delightful front towards the sea, and fine gardens all around. 
It was built in 1738, and is remarkable for its museum, or 

reat collection of relics, which serves as a complete index to 
the history of the arts, manners, and customs of antiquity. 
The enumeration of them would be endless; and even the 
spectator who is aware of the magnitude of the collection, 
is lost in surprize at the number of statues, paintings, and 
vases. 


‘ In one part, (says M. pe C.) we behold tables, curule chairs, 
tripods, lamps, and candlesticks ; in another, instruments of sur- 
gery, music, and kitchen-utensils : armour, offensive and defensive; 
jewels, trinkets for the dress of women, precious stones, and brace- 
lets ; with an assemblage of such homely objects as eggs, walnuts, 
corn, leguminous plants, and even oil and wine in a dried state: ~ 
all preserved during seventeen centuries under the earthen cover- 
ing of Herculaneum and Pompeii. Rome presents monuments of 
every age, — of the Augustan, the Gothic, and the Papal govern- 
ment: but Pompeii is strictly antient ; and, could one of its inha- 
bitants arise and behold it in its present state, he might exclaim 
that he found it almost as he had left it. 

‘ Pompeii was a maritime town at the mouth of the small river 
Sarno, five miles distant from the crater of Vesuvius. The great 
eruption, which destroyed it in the year of Christ 79, filled, by the 
discharge of lava and ashes, the bed of the river, and removed its 
course to a distance of three miles; it also choaked up the har- 
bour, and formed a new shore, which restrains the approach of the 
sea. Herculaneum, situated much nearer to the volcano, was 
covered with liquid matter, which filled every little void like melted 
lead, and, having become hard and compact with age, is — 
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with the greatest difficulty. Pompeii, on the other hand, disap- 
peared under a load of ashes and scori@ ; which, not adherin 
closely, were easily removed: they covered the buildings only to 
the height of a few feet. The first clearing (in 1755) discovered 
the road leading to the city-gate. The latter may be said to 
have a triple entrance, viz. a central opening for carriages, and 
a smaller one on the right and left for foot-passengers: the street 
is paved with blocks of lava, and has an accommodation which so 
few modern towns on the Continent possess, a foot-pavement: but 
it is far from straight, and the breadth is very irregular. The 
antients seem to have paid little attention to these matters, and to 
have allowed every one to build where he chose: the houses of 
Pompeii were only of two stories in height; and the rooms were 
small, and without passages to lead from one to the other. On 
the ground-floor, each room had a door opening to a portico, 
which surrounded a small court containing a basin and fountain, 
the whole not dissimilar to the cloisters of a convent. The upper 
story had windows, but they were like the windows of old turrets, 
so narrow and so high as to prevent the person within from seeing 
or being seen. Instead of wood-work and a ceiling, the rooms 
were supported by arches, and the roofs generally ended in a 
terrace. In the best houses, the floors were in mosaic, and the 
walls were frequently covered with emblems and delineations in 
stucco. Nothing can be more striking than the resemblance be- 
tween the relics of Pompeii and the existing buildings of the 
modern Greeks : both contain low ranges of stone, which surround 
the apartment, and on which people were accustomed, as at pre- 
sent in Turkey, to sit down on mats, mattresses, cushions, or 
carpets, the whole only a foot above the floor. It is remarkable 
that every thing at Pompeii is on a small scale: the largest street 
being only twelve feet in breadth, other streets only eight or ten, 
and the smaller gates of the city only four feet wide. The city 
walls are nearly thirty feet in height: but the stairs leading to 
them can admit only two persons at a time. The houses and 
squares are equally diminutive ; which is the more surprizing, be- 
cause the great towns in Sicily and the south of Italy present in 
general very different dimensions.’ 


The parallel drawn (Vol. III. p. 2.) between the modern 
Romans and the Florentines exhibits a result decidedly to 
the advantage of the latter, who have none of the gloom or 
vindictiveness of their southern neighbours. In the com- 
parison of the adjacent country, the advantage is still more 
on the side of the Tuscans: neat villages and cheerful towns 
being contrasted with miserable hamlets and rude cities. 
Rome is, in course, far superior in monuments of antiquity ; 
but the mixture of modern and antient edifices creates, at 
first sight, a degree of confusion which is by no means 

leasant, and which is never experienced in the capital of 
Panein. There all the conspicuous structures bear the date 
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of the 15th and 16th centuries. The traveller, approaching to 
Florence, sees ‘ those walls flanked with picturesque turrets, 
which encircled the town four hundred years ago, and so often 
repelled the efforts of the Pisans and Siennese; those castles 
with narrow apertures in the walls, those houses with abut- 
ments, and those decorations in fresco and bas-relief, all 
belong to one sera, and all characterized Florence before the 
age of the Medicis.’ 

We cannot undertake to accompany M. pve C. in his 
researches at Tivoli, or to weigh the authority of his con- 
jectures relative to the villa of Catullus, the residence of 
Horace, or the temple of the Sibyl, but must bring our 
remarks toa close’; and, which is much more unpleasant, 
infuse into them a portion of critical severity. Various pas- 
sages (Vol. I. pp.352. 366, &c.) may be quoted as replete with 
fantastic ebullition; and of the author’s tendency to ex- 
aggeration it would be easy to exhibit several amusing exam- 
ples:- such as the part in which (Vol. II. p. 294.) he represents 
Cicero, Meecenas, and Pliny, as travelling through all Italy 
without, in fact, quitting their own possessions, since they 
(as this true Parisian is pleased to imagine) were the owners 
of villas or stations all along the road. The space bestowed 
(Vol. III. p. 236.) on the description of Pratolino exceeds all 
due measure; because, however superior to other country- 
residences in Tuscany, it is nothing more than a rural palace 
with gardens. The Campo Santo of Pisa is a large building 
of an oblong form, supported by pilasters, and by arcades 
which inclose a court intended for the burying-place of the 
great families of Pisa. ‘The building is large, being nearly 
400 feet in length, 130 in width, and 4o in height: the 
architecture, the sculpture, and the paintings are all elegant: 
but, even with these various attractions, it is scarcely intitled 
to occupy ¢hirty pages in a book purporting to treat of the 
whole of Italy. The result is that, in a geographical or 
political sense, M. pE C.’s publication is of very little use: 
its attractions are chiefly addressed to amateurs of the fine 
arts; and even they would have gladly seen it reduced to half 
its size, and freed from that negligence of arrangement on 
which we were forced to animadvert in our notice of the 
author’s report to the Institute on Lithography. 
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To the REMARKABLE PassacGes in this Volume. 


N.B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, see the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 





A 
ABANO, near Padua, descrip- 
tion of, and ofits baths, 126. 

Aberdeen, Earl of, on the Mines 
of Laurium, &c. 380. On the 
Amyclaan Marbles, 383. 

Accommodate, that word and its 
derivatives explained in a new 
Encyclopedia, 197. 

Acharius, Dr.,on two new genera 
of Lichens, 287. 

Achilles, shield of, memoir on, 
499- ; ; 

Actors, poetic advice to and re- 
marks on, 412, 413. 

/Etna, narrative of an ascent to 
the crater of, 239. 

Affection, for the dead, among the 
North American savages, poe- 
tically celebrated, 329. 

Agriculture of France, view of 
the state of, 531. 

Alfieri, Count, obs. on his drama- 
tic writings, 18. 

Alfred, King, eulogy on, by Sir 
H. Spelman and Mr. Hume, 
303, 304. Depreciated by 
Mr. Lingard, 2b. Idle stories 
respecting, 305. 

America, Spanish, statements re- 
specting the revolution in, and 
various particulars relative to, 
160—172. 

Anagram, remarkable example 
of 78. 

Anderson, Mr., on the genus 
Peonia, 293. His lamented 
death, 20. 

Ankarstroem, his assassination of 
Gustavus III. of Sweden, 39. 

Anstice, Mr., his capture of a 
Black Stork, 286. His letter 
App. Rev. VoL. Lxxx1x. 
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correcting an error respecting 
his name, 448. 

Apollodorus of Cassandrea, dis- 
sertation respecting, 497. 
Arctic Highlanders, or an un- 
known tribe of Esquimaux, 
account of Capt. Ross’s meet- 

ing with, 345. 

Ariosto, his MS. of the Orlando 
Furioso full ofcorrections, 129. 

Armed race, memoir on, 505. 

Assassination, more rare but not 
extinct, in Italy, 128. 

Astronomical observations, sent 
by Callisthenes to Aristotle, 
memoir on, 5 

Athens, on the topography of, 
384. 

Athos, Mount, Dr. Hunt’s visit 
to the monasteries of, 264. 
Supposed origin of, 265. 
Anecdote of a beggar at one 
of them, 266. 

Attica, particulars respecting, 
260. 

—,on the gold and silver 
coinage of, 381. 

Austria, plan for weakening that 

ower, and dividing her states, 
by Henry III. of France, 528. 

Authors, on the influence of, 87. 

Awks, immensely numerous in 
high northern latitudes, and 
furnishing good food, 348. 
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Babylon, on the antient topogra- 
phy of, 42. 

Baffin’s Bay, or inlet, uncer- 
tainty yet prevailing with re- 
spect to, 352. 

Bank-notes, amount of, in 1817, 


1818, and 1819, 439- 
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Banks, Sir Joseph, his commu- 
nication of a report on stony 
incrustations of skeletons at 
Gaudaloupe, 288. 

Barter, Mr., on Fiorin grass, 58. 
Barton, Dr. on the bird called 
Tantalus Ephouskyca, 286. 
Baths, of mud, at Abano, de- 

scribed, 126. 

Bayeux tapestry, letter respect- 
ing, 148. 

Benet, Mr., on the commutation 
of tythes, 57. 

Benevolence, disinterested, re- 
marks on, 135. 

Bernadotte, his speech to the 
Diet of Norway as Crown 
Prince of Sweden, 485. 

Bicheno, Mr. on the Orchis. Mili- 
taris of Linné, 287. 

Birs Nemroud, at Babylon, ac- 
count of, 49. 

Bitaubé, M., biographical notice 
of, 496. 

Beeotia and Phocis, remarks on 
parts of, 268. 

Bonaparte, opinion of, enter- 
tained by Mr. Sheridan, 231. 
His career poetically recorded, 
433> 434- 


Bride of Lammermoor, story of, 
389. 

Brindisi, the antient Brundu- 
sium, decayed state of, 540. 
Brotero, Professor, on new ge- 

nera of plants, 289. 

Brown, Mr., on the family of 
Composite, 289. On _ the 
structure of seeds and fruits, 
290. 

Brunton, Miss, poetic compli- 
ment to, 414. 

Buck, Rev. C. particulars of, 
II. 

Bucke, Mr. not the author of the 
Times, a poem, 224. 

Buckingham, Mr., on the Birs 
Nemroud, at Babylon, 49. 

Byron, Lord, engaged with 
others in writing a tale of su- 
pernatural horror, 87. Obs. 
on his poetry, 310. Speci- 

12 


mens of his Mazeppa and Don 
Juan, 312—321. 


C 

Cadastre, or survey of land and 
houses in France, account 
of, 464. 

Cesar, Julius, reflections on the 
death of, 11. On his policy, 
13. 

Callisthenes, memoir on astro- 
nomical observations sent by 
him to Aristotle, 509. 

Calvinism, in preaching, its ef- 
fects described, 66. 

Canal, cut by Xerxes through 
the isthmus of Athos, account 
of, 267. 

Candolle, M. de, on two genera 
of the Rosacee, 291. 

Canterbury, poetic address to, 

22. 

Carlyle, Professor, his visit to 
the library of the seraglio at 
Constantinople,262. On sects 
of Christians in the East, 263. 

Celts, Roman, obs. on, 144. 

Charitable Donations, remarks . 
on Mr. Brougham’s bill re- 
specting, 223. 

Charles I. of England, his fate 
poetically lamented, 65. Es- 
tablishes regular licencers of 
the press, 83. Marks ob- 
served on, discovering his 
body at Windsor, 89. 

Chatterton, Curse of, a poem, 
extract from, 322. 

Chorea Sancti Viti, obs. on, 410. 

Christianity, history of the se- 
cond conversion of England 
to that religion, 301. 

Christians, account of the dif- 
ferent sects of, in the East, 
263. 

Claudian, remarks on his cha- 
racter as a poet, and account 
of a translation of his works, 
152—159. 

Clavier, M., his dissertation ree 
specting Apollodorus of Cas- 


sandrea, 497. Clay 
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Clay, remarks on the burning 
of, for manure, 52. 

Coin, see Attica. 

Coliseum, at Rome, account of, 
20. 

Commerce, present state of, in 
France, 532- 

Common Sense, remarks on the 
philosophical doctrine of, 140. 

_ osite, obs. on that family 

plants, 289. 

Cinetaiiliaiighe, seme account of, 
117. Visit to the library at 
the seraglio there, 262. 

Continent, cautions to travellers 
on, and particulars relative to 
various places, 445—447. 

Copaic Lake, obs. respecting, 
270. 

Corchorus Japonicus proposed 
to be denominated Kerria Ja- 
ponica, 291. 

Corycian Cave, near Parnassus, 
description of, 272. 

Coutras, battle of, in 1587, 523. 

Cowper, Wm., the poet, his 
early affliction, 435. 
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Dacier, M., his notices of MM. 
Gaillard, Anquetil, &c. 496. 
Dalgetty, Capt., portrait of, 400. 
Damascus, beauty of its situa- 

tion, 122. 
Darien, Isthmus of, speculations 
on cutting a canal across, 169. 
Davison, Mr., on antiquities in 


Egypt, 375: 
Debt, national, of France, view 


of, 454. 

Denmark, secret history of the 
court of, 36. 

Diagnosis, obs. on, 404. 

Dieze, J. A., short account of, 
492- , 

Digestive Organs, on diseases of, 
408. 

Don, Mr., on grasses, 61. 

Dowdeswell, Mr., his letter, dated 
July 29. 1690, on proceedings 
against the Papists, &c. 108. 

Dowdin, Mr., on the quarter evil 
in cattle, 62. 
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Drama, in Italy, remarks on the 
state of, 18. Chinese, view 
and specimens of, 31. 

Ducarel, Dr., on the Bayeux 
tapestry, 148. 

Dunbar, public prison of, 202. 

Durcc, Marshal, Duke of Frioul, 
biographical account of, 492. 

LD 

Ear of Dionystus, acount of that 
cave, 238. 

Edinburgh, its 
scribed, 202. 

Edwards, Dr., on a commutation 
of tithes, 58. 

Egypt, obs. on antiquities in, 
375. Onthe manners and cus- 
toms of the modern inhabi- 
tants of, 378. 

Electra of Sophocles, specimens 
of a translation of, 27. 

Elizabeth, Queen, her hostility to 
the freedom of the press, 82. 

Emigration, remarks on, 278. 

England, a collection of her 
historians recommended, 296. 
Account of existing histories, 
Rapin, Carte, — &c. 297+ 
A new history, 3 

Epidermis, vein, on the 
formation of, 284. 

Epinay, Mad. d’, letters of Ga- 
liani to, 466. 

Esquimaux, aman of that nation 
sent out with Capt. Ross on 
his voyage of discovery, 343. 
Meeting with people de- 
scended from Esquimaux on 
a Danish island, 72d. With 
individuals of an unknown 
tribe, 345 

Evidence, obs. on the different 
kinds of, 132. 

Euripus, obs. on the tides of that 
river, 268. On the passage 
of, 385. 

Exports and imports, in France, 
table of,during. the years 1787, 


1788, and 1799 535- 


Bridewell de- 


Fauvel, M., on an antient Greek 
tomb, 374- 
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Felons, condemned, obs. on the 
evangelical conversion of, 67. 

Finances, of France, see France. 

Fiorin-grass, on the cultivation 
of, 538. 

Florence, remarks on the gallery 
of, 16. 

Forests, public, in France, obs. 
on, 466. 

Fox, Mr., his visit to French 
manufactories in 1802, 536. 
France, her national historians, 
ym 300. Historical view ef 
the finances of, 449—466. 
History of, during the reigns 
of Henry III. and IV., 521— 
529. Present agricultural 
view of, 531. Her commerce, 

532. a 534. 


Gallois, M. le, his experiments 
on the vital functions, 71. 
Genius, essay on the youth of, 


Geology, of high northern lati- 
tudes, particulars respecting, 
354+ 

Geometry, remarks on the study 
of, 250. 

Germany, collections of the his- 
torians of, 294. Remarks on 
the dramatic productions of, 
416. 

Gibbon, Mr., supposed to have 
been Junzus, 217. Compared 
with Hume and Robertson as 
historians, 299. 

Glasgow, obs. on the instruction 

. of the philosophical class in 
that University, 245. 

Gracchi, remarks on the reform- 
ing plans of, Io. 

Grasses, on the habits of, and 
soils proper for, 61. 

Gray, Mr., his ideas on popula- 
tion re-embodied by Dr. Pur- 
ves, 273—278. On produc- 
tive labour, 281, 

Greece, Antient, on the military 
architecture of, 372. 

Griffith, Mr., on the origin of 
the poor-laws, 63. 

13 


Guadaloupe, reconquered by the 
French under Bonaparte’scon- 
sulate, 480. See Skeletons. 

Gustavus II]. of Sweden, assas- 
sination of, 39. 


Hale, Sir Matthew, his reason 
for ordering that his MSS. 
should not be printed, 81, 82. 

Haller, M., obs. on his physio- 
logical opinions, 73. 

Hardinge family, letters re- 
specting, 145. 

Hastings, battle of, narrated, 306. 

Hawkins, Mr., on the topogra- 
phy of Athens, 384. On the 
Vale of Tempé, and on the 
Syrinx of Strabo, 2d. 

Hearne, Thomas, letter from, on 
Celts, 144. 

Heart, action of, how far in- 
fluenced by the destruction 
of the brain, 73. Obs. on 
diseases of, 406. 

Heir in his Old Age, a Chinese 
drama, account of, 31. 

Henry Ill. of France, picture 
of his reign, 521. 

of Navarre, afterward 
Henry IV., his campaigns 
against Henry III. and the 
League, and succession to the 
crown, 523—529. His plan 
for partitioning the Austrian 
States, 528. 

Herbert, Mr., letters to, 107,108. 

Hippesley, Sir J. C., on Fiorina 
grass, 58. 

Historians of the European 
states, summary of, 294. A 
collection of English historians 
recommended, 296. 

History, remarks on, 195. 

Hobhouse, Sir Benjamin, his ad- 
dresses to the Bath Society, 
55- His retirement from the 
chair, 64. 

Hoblyn, Mr., on the diseases of 
wheat, 56. 
Hume, Mr., obs. on his meta- 
physical doctrines, 141. Obs. 
on his history of England, and 


com- 

















INDEX. 


comparison of him with Ro- 
bertson and-Gibbon, 298, 299. 

Hume, Dr., on manners and cus- 
toms in Egypt, 378 

Hunt, Dr., his account of the 
monasteries on Mount Athos, 
264. On the canal cut by 
Xerxes, 267. 

Hymn, for the morning, 326. 

I and J 

Tbbetson, Mrs., onadapting plants 
to soils, 58. 

Ice-berg, description of, 340. 

Ice, dangers of, when besetting 
the ships sent on discovery, 
344- 

Income, national, of Great Bri- 
tain, amount of, 282. 

Index of books, and Index Ex- 
purgatorius, object and effects 
of, inthe continental states, 79. 

Inscriptions, Greek, remarks on, 
384. 

Insects, entrapped by plants, 
287. 

Jortin, Dr., letter to, from Dr. 
Warburton, 147. 

Joys and Woes, human, verses 
on, 207. 

Italy, account of the north of, 
126. Statement of historians, 
294. 300. Obs. on the state 
of society in, 243. 


Keith, Mr., on the vegetable 
epidermis, 284. 

Kerria Japonica, that «deno- 
mination proposed to be sub- 
stituted for Corchorus Ja- 
ponicus, 291. 

L 

Lancaster Sound, uncertainty 
yet remaining with regard to, 

_ 35° , 

Larcher, M., on astronomical 
observations sent to Aristotle 
by Callisthenes, 509. 

Laurium, on the mines of, 380. 

Leech, Dr., on the Notonectides 
tribe of insects, 285. 

Legend of Montrose, story of, 
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Legh, Mr., his tour in Palestine 
and Syria, 118. 

Lewis, Mr., on a commutation of 
tithes, 58. 

Librartes, public, in Italy, badly 
arranged and managed, 329. 
Library, of the Seraglio at Con- 
stantinople, account of a visit 

to, 262. 

Lichens, on two new genera of, 
287. 

Light, Capt., his voyage up the 
Nile, 379. 

Lignum Rhodium, of Pococke, 
supposed to be the Liguidam- 
bar Styraciflua of Linné, 284. 

Logic-class, at Glasgow, remarks 
on the mode of instructing, 
247 

Love-letter,* exquisite, from 
Donna Juliato Don Juan, 315. 

Lover, asleep, watched by his 
mistress, beautiful poetic de- 
lineation of, 320. 

Lusiert, M., on Greek Vases, 
&C., 374. 

Lyttleton, Lady E., letter from, 
to Mr. Herbert, 107. 

M 

Macbride, Dr., on the power of 
Sarracenia Adunca to entrap 
insects, 287. 

Maina, account of that district 
and of the people, 25%. 

Malthus, Mr., his doctrines on 
population opposed, 273. 

Manufactures, in France, pre- 
sent state of, 534. 

Manure, See Clay, See Peters. 

Marathon, plain of, description 
of, 

Marbles, of Amycle, remarks 
on, 383. 

Marlowe, Christopher, remarks 
and conjectures relative to, 
361. 

Matilda, Queen of Denmark, 
her connection with Count 
Struensee, 36, 

Mayenne, Duke de, his able 
campaigns against Henry of 
Navarre, 525. 

Mazeppu, 


ent 
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Mazeppa, a chief of the Ukraine, 
his early love-adventures made 
the basis of a poem, 312. 

Meditation, obs. on, 86. 

Memory, remarks on the evi- 
dence of, 134. 

Methodists, See Warburton. 

Michael Angelo’s Day of Judg- 
ment, obs. cn, 21. 

Milton, his writings mutilated 
both by monarchists and re- 
publicans, 83. 

Monasteries, See Athos. 

Montagu, Mr. on the Black 
Stork, 286. 

Moral Sense, remarks on the 
doctrine of, 136. 

Morritt, Mr., his account of the 
district of Maina, 257- 

Moscow, account of, 114. 

Moses, valley of, narrative of a 
visit to, 118. 

Mosses, of the British empire, 
arrangement of, 33. 

Muscles, on the action of sti- 
muli on, 74. 

Museum, remarkable, at Portici, 


542. 
N 


Naples, description of, 22. Pomp 
andmisery of the gentry of, 542. 

Natural History, on Greek 
names, antient and modern, 
applied in that science, 268. 

ae obs. on the doctrine 
of, 13 

Ne Marshal, defended against 
Eoneral Gourgaud, 515. 

Nile, voyage up, 379- 

Noailles, M. de, a French Gene- 
ral, his adroit and enter- 
prizing escape from St. Do- 
mingo, 481. 

Norway, historical particulars 
respecting, 484—487. 

Notonectides, obs. on that tribe 
of insects, 285. 

Nubia, obs. on a tour in, 379. 

Numa, character of, 4. 


Oaxaca, a province in Spanish 
America, described, 168. 


Obligation, moral, remarks on, 
142. 

O' Neill, Miss, poetic observations 
on her acting, 413. 

Oplitodromi, or armed race, me- 
moir on, 505. 

Orchis Militaris, obs. on that 
genus of plants, 287. 

Orlando Furioso, the original 
MS. of, full of corrections, 
129. 

Ormond, a tale, sketch of, 331. 

P 


Peonia, monograph of that ge- 
nuUS, 293. 

Palestine, tour in, 118. 

Palmyra, account of, 123. 

Pantheon, at Rome, account of, 
19. 

— its growth, near the 
ountain of Cyane, 238. 

Paring and burning, in agricul- 
ture, obs. on, 51. 

Parma, Duke of, his skilful cam- 
paigns against Hen. IV. 526. 
Passiflora racemosa, a new spe- 

cies, discovered, 289. 

Pea, Marine, on the culture of, 
61. 

Peters, Hon. R., on American 
earths and minerals used as 
manure, 62. 

Philosophy, account of, and obs. 
on the mode of instructing in 
that branch of science, at 
Glasgow, 245—256. 

Pitt, Mr., his sarcastic warfare 
with Mr. Sheridan, 228. 

Plants, new genera of, descrip- 
tions of, 289. In the arctic 
regions, 356. 

Politics of the Continent, letter 
on, 102. 

Pompeii, discoveries at, 542. 

Poor-Laws, on the origin of, 63. 
Obs. on, 440. Money raised 
under, at different periods, 20. 

Population and production, dis- 
cussion of, 273—283. 

Portici, museum at, 542. 

Press, Liberty of, view of at- 
tempts to restrain it, 79- 

Prisons; 

















Prisons, in EnglandandScotland, 
particulars respecting, 202. 
Productiveness, and unproduct- 

iveness, of labour, obs, on, 280. 

Punch, the Pullicinella of Na- 
ples, account of, 22. 

Purshia tridentata, that denomi- 
nation substituted for 7igarea 
tridentata, 291. 

Pyramids, on the measurement 
of, 375- Descent into, 376. 
On the hieroglyphics of, 377. 

Q 


Quarter Evil, recipe for, 62. 
Quatremére de Quincy, M., on 
the shield of Achilles, 499. 
On the armed race, &c., 505. 
On the funereal car of Alex- 
ander, 497. On the funereal 
pile of Hephestion, 2d. 
R 


Raikes, Mr., on parts of Beeotia 
and Phocis, 268. On the 
Copaic lake, 270. On the 
Corycian cave, 272. 

Ravenswood, Master of, story of, 
389. 

Rennell, Major, on the topogra- 
phy of Babylon, 42 

Ridotto of Bath, an early com- 
position of Mr. Sheridan, 99. 

Robertson, compared with Hume 
and Gibbon, 299. 

Romans, obs. on their national 
character, 1. On pecuniary 
transactions among them, 4. 
On their bravery, 7. On their 
language, 8. 

Rosa, British species of, 291. 

Rosacea, on two genera of, 291. 

Rose, Dr., not the institutor of 
the Monthly Review, 334. 

Russia, financial and medical 
state of, 116. 

S 

Sabine, Mr., on the Pzonia, 293. 
On the death of Mr. An- 
derson, 20. 

Saint Domingo, island of, obs. 
on, 477. French expedition 


against, 478. 
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Sainte Croix, M.de, biographi- 
cal notice of, 497. 

Salt, tax on, in France, 452. 

San Juan, account of, 169. 

Sarracenia Adunca, its power to 
entrap insects, 287. 

Saumarez, Sir James, his actions 
with the French <. Spa- 
niards, 476. 

Seeds and fruits, deviations from 
the usual structure of, 289. 
Shakers, a religious society, 221. 
Shakspeare, biographical and li- 
terary particulars respecting 
him, his works, and his con- 
temporaries, 358. ef seq. 
Chronological arrangement of 

his plays, 364, 365. 

Sheridan, ir. + Specimens of 
early compositions by, 98— 
101. Sketch of his life, 226. 

Sherwen, Dr., on the Marine 
Pea, 61. 

Shipwreck, poetically described, 


sibthorp, Dr., his travels in the 
Levant, &c., 259. On Greek 
names in Natural History, 
268. Obs. on his papers, 
284. 

Sienna, description of, 241. 

Silver, in bars, prices of, in 1816 
and 1817, 103. 

Skeletons, at Guadaloupe, on the 
stony incrustations of, 288. 
Slave-trade, obs. on the treaties 

for abolishing it, and on its 
present existence, 215. 
Smith, Sir J. E., on the Lignum 
Rhodium, 284. On the genus 
Tofieldia, 292. 
Snake-eater, account of, 378. 
Snow, Red, obs. respecting, 348. 
Soils, on the adaptation of 
plants to, 58. 
Solitude, literary, essay on, 86. 
Southampton, Earl of, supposed 
to be the person to whom 
most of Shakspeare’s Son- 
nets were addressed, 362. 
Spain, historians of, 295. 
Spanish 
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Spanish ships of war, their de- 
struction of cach other in an 
action with the English, 476. 

Sguire, Col., on the military ar- 
chitecture of Greece, 372. On 
the Plain ot Marathon, 375. 

Statistics, of the north of Italy, 
particulars respecting, 127. 

Stewart, Professor, letter to, 430. 

Stork, Black, account of, 286. 

Struensee, Count, his history,36. 

Sugar, made from bect-root, suc- 
cessfully, in France, 532. 

Sullv, Duke de, his able and 
manly conduct, §27. 

Sweden, secret history of the 
court of, 38. Death of 
Gustavus IIl., 39. 

Sydney, Col., letter rel. to, 107. 

Syracuse, description of, 236. 

Syrinz of Strabo, remarks on, 
384. 
$°4 1 

Tantalus Ephouskyca, account 
of that bird, 286. 

Tasso, remarks on his Jerusalem 
Delivered, and specimens of a 
translation of, 173—187. 

Temperature, variations of, in 
ascending Mount Attna, 240. 

Testimony, human, obs. on, 133. 

Tithes, on the commutation of, 
57, 58. . 

Tofieldia, botanical history otf 
that genus, 292. 

Tomb, antient Greek, on the 
opening of, 374. 

Townley, Mr.,hischaracter, 149. 

Trumpet-M<jor, religious objec- 
tions to his calling, 69. 

Turnpikes, none in France, 453. 
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U and V 
Vampyres, obs. on; and a tale 
founded on, 88. 
Vases, Greek, letter on, 374. 
Verona, Old Man of, a poem by 
Claudian, 156. 
Vital Functions, laws of, 71. 
Universities, English, strictures 
onthe change of tutors in, 254. 


W 

Wadi-Moosa, See Moses. 

Walpole, Mr., on the Beotian 
Catabothra, 271. ILilustration 
of a passage in Scripture, 373. 
On the hieroglyphics on the 
Pyramids, 377. On the mines 
of Laurium, &c., 380. On 
Greek inscriptions, 384. 

Waltzing, verses on, 208. 

Warburton, Dr., his letter on 
the Methodists, 146. His let- 
ter to Jortin, 147. 

Waterloo, battle of, details re- 
specting, 515-520. 

Wheat, on the diseases of, 56. 

Whitaker, Dr., his character of 
Mr. Townley, 149. 

Wilkieson, Mr., on burning clay, 

4. 

William I11., his answer to the 
Danish ambassador, on Lord 
Molesworth’s book, 82. 

Wilanegemot, constitution of 
that tribunal described, 305. 

KVoods, Mr., on the British 
species of Rosa, 2g1. 


Xx 
Xerxes, his canal through the 
isthmus of Athos, 267. 
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